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*‘T have entered into an agreement with the Victor Talking Machine Company to make 
exclusively for them, under my personal direction, records of Victor Herbert’s Orchestra; 
and have entered into this agreement because of the artistic merits of their goods and because 
of the great names represented in their record catalog.’’ 










You can take Victor Herbert’s word for it. 


America’s gifted composer is surely a competent cu “abe, p> 
authority on music. UV 


He realizes the Victor is the only instrument 
that brings to you the music of his orchestra as his orchestra actually plays it. 
So he joins the ranks of the world’s greatest artists who make records only for 
the Victor. 
The first Victor Records by Victor Herbert’s Orchestra 


Victor Purple Label Records, 10-inch, 75 cents 
OBO: RI ROBEY 5 boo accoals coe oid. 4.0. bc -cissauis 4 Sa sone ier beleié waren Ree Nevin 
UGG) SNORE MIE 5 ois oc oS ssoalk bade ose ga Secaee seeaneeewese Rubinstein 











Victor Purple Label Records, 12-inch, $1.25 
70046 Liebestraum (A Dream of Love)......... seceeeeees Liszt 
OORT PAE COE Gy UNNI oii oo. sincc ccc caccivsicsescecescs care Bach 






70048 March of the Toys (from “Babes in Toyland’”’) .... Herbert 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 







New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Magazines, making a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified 


Advertising medium on the market. 


Next issue of SMITH’S closes Aug. 8th. 
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AGENTS. Portraits 35c, Frames 
15c, sheet pictures lc, stereoscopes 
25e, views 1e. 30 days’ credit. Samples 
& Catalog Free. Consolidated Portrait, 
Dept. 1156, 1027 W. Adains St., Chicago. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE want- 





ed. Splendid income assured right 
man to act as our representative 
after learning our -business thor- 


oughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is hon- 
esty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn alucrative business. No solic- 
iting or traveling. Thisis an excep- 
tional opportunity for a man in your 
section to get into a big paying busi- 
ness without capital and become inde- 
pendent for life. Write at once for full 
varticulars. E. R. Marden, Pres., The 
Kat'l. Co-Op. Real Estate Co., L 338 
Marden Bldg., Washington, D C. 








$25 Weekly and expenses to men and 
women to collect names, distribute 
samples and advertise. Steady work. 
«©. H. Emery, M O, Chicago, II. 

MAKE FROM $30 TO $50 A WEEK 
by showing our line of samples of 
men’s suits and overcoats. Orders 
come quick and easy. No money or 
experience necessary. We back you 
up. Our $25 Sample Suit Offer to 
Agents a Winner! Write today for 
entire outfit, Free! Great Central 
Tailoring Co., 770 Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED in every county 
to sell _the Transparent Handle 
Pocket Knife. Big commission paid. 
From $75 to $300 a month can he 
made. Write for terms. Novelty Cut- 
lery Co., No. 15 Bar St., Canton. Ohio. 








CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 
onen the way to good Government po- 
sitions. Ican coach you by mail at 
small cost. Full particulars free to 
any American citizen of eighteen 
or over. Write today for Booklet 
E-23. Earl Hopkins, Washington, 
District of Coluinbia. 


MY! HOW THEY FALL FOR OUR 
“Lucky ’Leven’’ toilet combination 
(3.20 value). You sell for $1.00. 
Other fellows making $6. $12, $15 
$20 and $25 daily. Will put You on 
Easy Street. Great Crew Managers 
proposition — good for $100 profit 
weekly. This is onlv one pippin in 
our “27 varieties..””. We manufacture 
—you save middleman‘s profit. Our 
new colored circular is like seeing the 
real goods. ree to workers, Get 
aboard. Act to-day. Davis Soap 
Works, 200 Davis Building, 1429 
Carroll Avenue, Chicago. 








PATENTS SECURED OR FEE 
returned. Send sketch for free report 
as patentability. Guide Book 
and What to Invent, with valuable 
List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
One Million Dollars otftered for one 
invention. Patents secured by us 
advertised free in World’s Progress, 
sample free. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND 
PAY. Books Free. Highest references; 
best results, Send for list of Inventions 
Wanted. Patents advertised Free. 
Send sketch or model for Free search. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
622 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


$100 Monthly and expenses to men 
and women to travel and distribute 
samples; big manufacturer. Steady 
work. S.Scheffer,Treas, MS, Chicago. 





HOUSTON, TEXAS, offers an exce}i- 
tional opportunity for another Depart- 
ment Store, Wholesale Shoe House and 
a Wholesale Millinery House. There 
are more than twenty-five enterprises 
that would prosper in Houston. 
Houston is the railroad, cotton, lum- 
ber, rice and oil center of the South. 
The supply depot for the Entire Gulf 
Coast Country. Better yourself. Come 
to Houston. Write, Chamber of Com- 
merce, Houston, Texas. 





For facts about Prize 
offers and Inventions 
that will bring from $5000 to 10 
Million Dollars; and for books of In- 
tense Interest to Inventors, send &c 
postage to Pubs, Patent Sense, Dept. 
62, Barrister Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

PATENT WHAT YOU INVENT. 
Your ideas may bring you a fortune. 
$250,000 Inven tion wanted. Our free 
books tell What to Invent and how to 
obtain a Patent. Write forthem. Send 
sketch of inventi on for free opinion as 
to patentability. Patent obtained or 
fee returned. Patents advertised for 
sale free. H. Ellis Chandlee & Co., 
Reg’st’d Attys. 1217 F St..Wash., D.C. 
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Coins, Stamps, Etc. 


$7.75 PAID for rare date 1853 
quarters; $20 fora $%. Keep all money 
dated before 1880, and send 10 cents 
at once for new illustrated Coin Value 
Book, 4x7. It may mean your fortune. 
C.F. Clarke Co., Dept.51,, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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WE sell or exchange second hand 
Cameras and Lenses. Full line. of 
Kodaks, Cameras and supplies. Send 
2¢. Stamp for Cat. S and list. Gloeck- 
ner & Newby Co., 171 B’way, N. Y. 








Short Stories 


MAKE MONEY writing short stories 
or for Newspapers. Pleasant work for 
you: big pay. Free booklet tells how. 

Ynited Press Syndicate,San Francisco, 


Music 


BIG MONEY WRITI}G SONGS. 
Thousands of dollars for anyone who 
can write successful words or music. 
Past experience unnecessary. Send 
us your song poems, with or without 
music, or write for free particulars. 
Acceptance Guaranteed If Avail- 
able. Washington only place to secure 
copyright. H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., 
Dept. 256, Washington, D. C. 














THE DEAF HEAR INSTANTLY 
with the Acousticon. For personal 
use; also for churches and theatres, 
Special instruments. You must hear 
hefore you purchase. Booklet free. 
General Acoustic Company, 205 
Beaufort St., Jamaica, New York City 





Photography 


FILMS DEVELOPED. 10e. per roll; 
all sizes. Velox Prints, Brownles, 3¢.; 
BYUxX8M%, BY x4. 46; 4x6, BAe. Send 
Two negatives and we will print them 
free as a sample of our work; we are 
film specialists, and give von better 
results than you have ever had. Cole 
& Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 
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SALAD BOOK. 150 original and 
selected receipts. Dainty, delicious, 
delightful, decorative, appetizing sal- 
ads, Fruit, vegetable, fish, meat, 
chicken, cheese. stuffed eggs, salad 
dressings, garnishines. _ Price 50c. 
Order from Blarche E. Leonard 
(caterer, formerly of Chicago), P. O. 
Box 625, Wichita Falls, Texas, 





THE NEW PUSH-POINT LEAD 
Pencil. Wood always long; no whit- 
tling: no litter: sharpener attached; 
100% profit at 10e¢; 10e U. 8. coin 
brings samples. Apex Sales Com- 
pany, 1224-26 17th St., Denver, Colo. 
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Mary Garden 
sings exclusively 
for the 


Olumbia 


—but you can play her Columbia records on 
\ any Graphophone or ‘‘talking-machine’’ 
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This is the new Columbia 
Grafonola for $50—the “Favorite” 











“JF ALWAYS said that never would I sing into a phono- 
graph of any kind—but, one does not always live up 
to everything one says—happily. For after months of 

tireless persuasion the Columbia Phonograph Company won 

out, and here I am saying, like every one else that will hear 
them, that the Columbia Records are without a rival! They 
are so soft and musical, losing all that beastly metallic quality 
that mars the phonograph in general. My sincere compli- 


ments for their eternal success.” Hed Gin g 
a 


Columbia Phonograph Co.,Gen’! 
Box 305, Tribune Building, New York 


LONDON: EARLSFIELD, S. W. 





Creators of the Talking-machine industry. 
Pioneers and leaders in the Talking-machine art. 
Owners of the fundamental patents. Largest 
manufacturers ofTalking hinesinthe world. 
Dealers wanted. Exclusive selling rights 
granted where we are not actively represented. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


CHAPTER I. 


ISTER AMANDA was showing a 
party through the Community 
House. They had driven over 

from the hotel at Siloam Springs, and 
they had been voluble with delight 
from the moment when the door of the 
great square building had afforded 
them a cool, shadowy sanctuary from 
the dusty glare of the road. Sister 
Amanda, most eagerly friendly of 
souls, enjoyed their enthusiasm. Some 
of the other sisters, as they listened to 
the exclamations of visitors, occasion- 
ally allowed the placidity of their faces 
to be marred by expressions of bore- 
dom, but Sister Amanda never. 

No one, looking upon her ingenuous, 
homely, withered countenance could 
suspect her of ever forming the scorn- 
ful word “gush” in even the most se- 
cret depths of her mind. No one, 
searching the soul that shone through 
her wistful, bright, spectacled eyes, 
could suspect it of harboring any 
doubts of the good faith or any criti- 
cisms of the good manners of those 
to whom she acted as a guide. 

Sister Amanda was obviously, there- 
fore, the fitting person to be cicerone of 
the Community during the influx of 
summer visitors from the Springs at 
the north, the Notch at the south, and 
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AMANDA 


ANNE OHAGAN 


Author of “Marcia,” “Kate Grossett—Comedienne,” etc. 


ADAIR NEWCOMB 

all the smaller resorts east and west of 
the valley—places which fairly mush- 
roomed with boarders during July and 
August, like a pasture after rain. 

In addition to the great gift of never 
looking bored by the flattering, ex- 
clamatory babble of the parties of sum- 
mer sight-seers, Sister Amanda pos- 
sessed another attribute which the 
Siloam brethren and sisters thought 
desirable in a guide. She could talk 
fluently by the hour—nay, by the day 
together—of the beauties and delights 
of the Siloam Settlement, of the in- 
effable gifts of her religious beliefs, 
and of the practical comforts of the 
Community life. Her utterances had 
the attractive, persuasive quality that 
the utterances of an intense, simple be- 
lief always have; and the shrewder 
members of the organization appraised 
it highly as an agency for conversion, 
as well as for the more immediately 
practical purpose of wooing contribu- 
tions from those whom it impressed. 

To Sister Amanda the big, rectangu- 
lar buildings, slate-colored, unshut- 
tered, staring, were more beautiful than 
any architect’s dream wrought into 
stone and marble in the old world could 
have been. She asked to see no fairer 
landscape than that surrounding Siloam 
Valley. She had woven it into the 
very fabric of her religion. In the 
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morning, when she went to her win- 
dow, her heart and often her lips cried: 
“T will look unto the hills from whence 
cometh my help.” 

The words of the gorgeous-colored 
imagery of Solomon’s Song were often 
hers as she looked upon the prim, 
square gardens of the settlement. She 
had no definite meaning in her ejacu- 
lation, only love for the land that sloped 
upward to the horizon from the long, 
narrow valley, and gratitude for the 
blessings of the valley itself. 

“And now,” she chirped, on this par- 
ticular day, “if you will come down- 
stairs, I will show you our stillroom.” 

Exclaiming that the idea of a still- 
room was too perfectly delightful for 
any words, but, proceeding to express 
delight in words, the party followed 
Sister Amanda downstairs. Like every 
other part of the house, the stillroom 
was a model of exquisite cleanliness. 
From its bricked floors one could have 
eaten with appetite. Sister Amanda 
explained to an eager inquirer that they 
were, indeed, washed each day. The 
benches were scrubbed white, the 
shelves were spotless; the apparatus 
for extracting juices was all primitive, 
homely, but it all had the same beauty 
as the rest of the establishment—that 
of shining order, of a religious care. 

The sister in charge of the stillroom 
and her two assistants, close-bonneted, 
their voluminous, shapeless brown stuff 
gowns hidden for the moment by their 
great calico aprons, looked up and gave 
Sister Amanda's party placid greeting. 
They proffered tiny sample sips of 
their wines and cordials. 

Shelf after shelf was full of glass 
bottles and jars, labeled neatly in old- 
fashioned script with the names of the 
beverages they contained—elderberry 
wine, raspberry shrub, blackberry cor- 
dial—oh, yes, the goods were for sale! 
Sister Amanda conveyed the informa- 
tion with such an ingenuous air of of- 
fering a priceless opportunity that the 
visitors smiled from one to another. 
Yet, though they smiled, their hands 
sought their pockets and their bags. 

“As if everything in the place were 
not for sale!” scoffingly whispered a 
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young man of the party, serge-suited, 
straw-hatted, nonchalant, as he slid a 
bottle of elderberry wine into the pre- 
carious shelter of a coat pocket. He 
had dropped behind the guide, and 
spoke to a girl in white duck. “Have 
you ever encountered such people for 
a bargain? I wager you that for a fair 
price I'd be allowed to do the voluble 
old dame herself up in a parcel and 
carry her home.” 

“Would you like her at home?” the 
girl asked, and, both looking at the 
broad back of Sister Amanda, at the 
short cape of her tight, gingham bon- 
net, the multitude of gathers in her 
brown skirt beneath her square waist- 
line, they laughed with irresistible glee 
at the thought of any one’s wanting her 
at home. 

Then the girl sighed. 

“Poor soul!” she said. 

And Sister Amanda, hearing the 
bubbling laughter and not its epilogue, 
turned and smiled sympathetically 
upon the young creatures. 

“You're a rich community, are you 
not?” one of the women asked the little 
cicerone, when the inspection of the 
Sisters’ House, with all its attendant 
buying of the sisters’ handiwork, was 
nearly over. 

“The Lord has prospered His peo- 
ple,’ Sister Amanda replied modestly 
and joyfully. 

“Your sect—I mean your division of 
it here in Siloam—owns most of the 
valley, does it not?” pursued the in- 
terrogator. 

“All of it—more than four thousand 
acres,’ was Sister Amanda's happy an- 
swer. 

“How long have you been here?” 

“T’ve been here twenty-one years, 
when Christmas comes again.” 

“Oh, but I meant how long had your 
people been in the valley here?” 

“T misunderstood thee. We 
been here over a hundred years.’ 

Gilded dukes and belted earls could 
not have declared their family’s tenure 
of estate more proudly than Sister 
Amanda that of her religious breth- 
ren’s of the great communal farm. But 


have 
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the girl in white duck was gazing at 
her with startled eyes. 

“Twenty-one years!” she murmured. 
“Why—why, you must have come here 
when you were quite young!” 

Pity and a sort of terrified amaze- 
ment blended in her voice. Was it 
possible, she seemed to inquire, that a 
girl in whose veins life and the desire 
of life flowed strongly should choose 
this torpor of existence? 

“I was nineteen,’ answered Sister 
Amanda simply. 

“Nineteen! And ready to give up 
every thing in the world!” The young 
girl's round eyes studied the plain little 
sister’s face bewilderedly. 

“Does thee think I have given up 
everything in the world? I do not 
think so. I think I have found every- 
thing in the world worth having.” 

They were coming out of one of the 
doors into the garden as Sister Amanda 
spoke. Bed after bed of blazing color, 
all as prim as the rooms of the house, 
all as free from weeds as the rooms 
were free from dust, stretched before 
them. Beyond these was a vegetable 
garden, decorous row upon row, be- 
yond that again were grouped barns 
and outhouses, all firmly set upon rock 
formations like the great house they 
had just left, and beyond that again 
rose another of the uncompromisingly 
square dwellings. 

“What house is that? It looks like 
the twin of the one we have just left.” 

“That is the Brethren’s House; thee 
has just been shown the Sisters’ House. 
They are much alike,” Sister Amanda 
answered. 

Out from the Brethren’s House, past 
the barns, and into the vegetable gar- 
den, there strode at that moment a fig- 
ure, commanding in spite of the singu- 
larity of its attire. It was a man, tall, 
straight, and broad. A brown smock 
covered the upper part’ of his body, 
hanging in straight, full lines to his 


hips. A broad-brimmed hat sat squarely 
upon his head. He seemed to direct 
two similarly clad figures at work 


among the vegetables. 
“Who is that?’ demanded the in- 
satiably curious young girl. 
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“That is Brother Eli. He manages 
the farm, he manages the business. He 
transacts all our affairs with the 
world’s people for us.” 

Sister Amanda, who spoke proudly, 
ecstatically, of everything in the Com- 
munity, from the penwipers and whisk 
brooms, the jars of pickles, the rag 
mats, to the peace of a believer’s life, 
naturally spoke with pride of the man 
who transacted the Community’s affairs 
with those in outer darkness, the 
world’s people. 

The youngest member of the party, 
however, was fitfully romantic, as well 
as curious. She turned quickly to sur- 
prise the expression upon Sister 
Amanda's wrinkled, homely, little face. 
With keen eyes fixed upon her, she 
asked other questions concerning 
Brother Eli. What business was it he 
transacted, for example? Oh, the sell- 
ing of the beeves and sheep that fat- 
tened in the valley pastures, the dis- 
posal of the great firkins of butter 
made in the cool, stone dairies, the buy- 
ing of such grain supplies as the val- 
ley did not produce for the wintering 
of the stock, the banking of the Settle- 
ment’s funds, and such things. 

“And is he never cheated—living, as 
he does, such a remote, religious life— 
when he comes in contact with the 
world’s people?” asked the girl. 

There was a little, mischievous light 
in her eyes. Her own small bargaining 
of the day for little articles of needle- 
work had convinced her that the sis- 
ters and brethren were magnificently 
able to take care of themselves in mat- 
ters of exchange. But Sister Amanda 
never suspected satire. Her eyes, be- 
hind their big spectacles, glowed with 
pride. 

“Never!” she cried warmly. 
“Brother Eli, for all his piety, is not 
one whom the world’s people can de- 
ceive.” 

The girl smiled. On the long drive 
back to the Springs she maintained that 


she had caught a blush upon the 
cicerone’s face as she had defended 
Brother Eli from the imputation of 
gullibility. 


“She looked the way my Sunday- 
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school teacher used to look when the 
minister came around to see how she 
was getting along with her class,” she 
declared. “You know they were mar- 
ried afterward. I remember because 
our class clubbed together and pre- 
sented them with a large photograph 
of the Sistine Madonna. They had 
five others.” 

“My dear,” the girl’s mother remind- 
ed her, ignoring the incident of the Sis- 
tine Madonna, “you seem to forget that 
this Siloam Settlement is maintained 
by a celibate sect.” 
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mental attachment to a farm-aqueduct 
system?” 

“Ah!” cried the girl triumphantly. 
“But she told us that Brother Eli was 
the inventor of the farm-aqueduct sys- 
tem. Indeed, now that I come to think 
about it, everything good on the place 
seemed to be the invention of Brother 
Eli. Since she was nineteen! And 
contented! No one can doubt that she 
is contented—more than contented! 
Think of it!” 

No one could possibly doubt that Sis- 
ter Amanda was contented. The older 





There was frank loitering among the graves in the churchyard on the part of the youths and maidens. 


“I didn’t mean to imply that the little 
Sister was going to run away with the 
big brother with the long beard—did 
you notice the length of his beard ?— 
but only that she was in love with him,” 
explained the girl airily. “Marrying 
hasn’t been a necessary corollary of 


love since early Victorian fiction, 
mother, dear!” 
“You're away off,’ declared the 


young man in the serge suit, who sat 
holding his elderberry wine across his 
knees. “She had exactly the same 
beatific expression of countenance 
when she was showing us the piping 
to the troughs in the stable. You don’t 


mean to tell me that she has a senti- 


members of the Community remem- 
bered the radiant dawn of that spirit 
of joyful appreciation for which con- 
tent seemed almost too cold a word. 
Twenty-one years ago she had come to 
the services one Sunday from a hill 
village near by—merely one of an idle 
group of sight-seers, sensation seekers. 
Like the others of her party, she had 
sat in the bare meeting room, and had 
listened with scarcely repressed giggles, 
half of excitement, half of an ignorant 
sense of superiority, to the progress of 
the service. 

But, by 
among the 
had arisen, 


and by, when the oldest 
sisters of that bygone day 
and in her tremulous old 
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voice had described the beauty of a 
life freed from all carnal desires, grad- 
ually there had come a change over the 
face of the listening girl. Her giggling 
had ceased. She had moved impa- 
tiently when a companion had whis- 
pered to her some jocular comment 
upon the graceless garb of the sisters. 
Her nearsighted eyes had been bent 
with a close, frowning attention upon 
the aged speaker. She had felt some 
change working within herself. 

“And when the desire for earthly 
love goes,” the old voice had asked, 
“what goes with it? Jealousy that 
spitefully dreads the greater attraction 
of another, meanness and deceit that 
would belittle that greater attraction, 
loneliness and pain, and the fear of 
loneliness and pain.” 

The country girl, listening, had 
drawn a long breath. The words were 
meant for her, she had felt. Before she 
left the Settlement that day she had 
bought many of the little pamphlets 
expounding the tenets of the faith. 
Her friends had laughed at her, but 
not even their loud mirth, though she 
had always been rarely sensitive to 
ridicule, could pierce through the veil 
of interest in which she was envel- 
oped, or reach her vulnerable heart. 
She had driven all the way home in a 
sort of daze, for once scarcely aware 
of the lonely part she played among her 
comrades. Usually she had been one 
hot, suffering blush of self-conscious- 
ness at her beauless condition; in her 
village, the whole business, the whole 
pleasure, of the young was in the ten- 
tative approaches toward mating. 

Twenty-one years of happiness had 
banished from Sister Amanda’s mind 
the recollection of that shamed, un- 
wooed, wistful youth of hers. Yet it 
had been that youth which had driven 
her into the Settlement, not from any 
conscious desire to reach haven, any 
deliberate attempt to escape torment, 
but from the instinctive necessity by 
which every creature is impelled to 
frame a philosophy to fit his wishes or 
his limitations. It is not only the lower 
animals: which change their color to 
protect themselves against the changing 





lines of their environment. The hu- 
man animal also as undeliberately dons 
strange garments of belief and of be- 
havior in order to save himself pain. 

Amanda, back there in Ramsey a 
miserable quarter of a century before, 
had been, it seemed to her, the only 
unsought creature in the universe. It 
was not because she was amorous or 
passionate, poor, plain, little girl, that 
she had bewailed her lot; the only stir- 
ring toward the masculine beings of 
her acquaintance she ever felt was the 
stirring of an innocent feminine vanity 
that hated to be unlike all the world. 

And in Ramsey all the world of 
Amanda’s age was “courting.” They 
married early out there—society did 
not afford them diversions which rele- 
gated the real business of life to a sec- 
ondary place, or delayed it unduly; the 
men worked hard on their farms; they 
needed a woman’s help—they needed 
the help of sons and daughters. And 
so they married early, and so a girl in 
that country had scarcely more than 
entered her fifteenth or sixteenth year 
before she was ripe for wooing. 

There was much “buggy riding” on 
moonlit summer nights, much sleigh 
riding when the hills were wrapped in 
snow. After church on Sunday there 
was frank loitering among the graves 
in the churchyard on the part of the 
youths and maidens. There were bu- 
colic jests on subjects that a more fas- 
tidious society has declared to be too 
sacred or too intimate for jesting—on 
kisses, on endearments. The ribbons 
which the girls wore were boldly named 
with the same bucolic humor. ‘“Fel- 
low, come and follow me” was a shoul- 
der knot that the shyest girl in Ram- 
sey wore with rosy, provocative dar- 
ing. 

And by and by all the crude young 
love-making, all the undisguised testing 
and trying, all the advancing, and re- 
treating, came to its destined end, and 
a new set of sober matrons sat in 
church on Sunday, washed on Monday, 
ironed on Tuesday, baked on Wednes- 
day, and took up the whole busy, un- 
romantic round of the countrywoman’s 
life, while the next set of girls and 
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boys was advanced to the buggy-riding, 
sleigh-riding, church-dallying stage of 
social intercourse. 

In all of that Amanda had had no 
part at all. It was not that she was 
homelier than girls who had _ scandal- 
ized the community by the flirtatious- 
ness of their “goings on,” though she 
vas homely. But in’ Ramsey, as in 
most other places, there were as many 
standards of beauty as there were 
young men and young women, and no 
girl ever went unkissed, unwooed, un- 
wed, merely because she was _ plain. 
3ut to Amanda’s plainness had been 
added a fatal, undefinable thing—the 
utter lack of any lure of sex. 

Young men nodded to her, said a 
quick “Howdy, Mandy,” and hurried 
past her to reach some siren of a 
homeliness that was positive where 
Amanda's was merely negative. They 
brushed past her, neat and careful in 
her attire, to join some girl whose lack 
of buttons, lack of pins and strings, 
proclaimed with noisy tongue that she 
would make a miserable housekeeper. 
They pushed by her, with her timid, 
little smile that promised good temper, 
gratitude, devotion, to spend them- 
selves upon a virago. They always 
passed her by. 

At sixteen it had not troubled 
Amanda seriously. She was still a 
child at heart in spite of the conversa- 
tion that she heard every day when her 
mother and her aunt, two widows, sat 
together. That was all of “company 
keeping.” of “paying attention,” of 
marrying and giving in marriage, of 
trousseaus—they called them “wedding 
sets” in Ramsey—and of cradles. She 
used to glance shyly at the advancing 
boys even then, at church or sociable, 
at husking bee or at supper after the 
quilting parties, to see if, perhaps, this 
time, the wonderful thing for which the 
world existed was about to happen to 
her. However, when the youth in- 


variably hurried on to Patty or Mollie 
beyond her, she felt no qualms of anger 
or jealousy or fear, but bore her part 
cheerfully enough in the work or the 
merrymaking. 

But when she was turned seventeen, 
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and no buggy had ever stood before her 
mother’s hitching post on a Sunday aft- 
ernoon, she began to know the cold, 
bitter taste of fear. Then there crept 
into her eyes the look, half fright, half 
appeal, which never entirely left them, 
even when she was a happy, self-as- 
sured woman. Her mother and her 
aunt spoke in her presence—nay, to 
her—of her unpopularity with the boys. 
They scolded her; she was too stand- 
offish, they declared their conviction ; 
and yet they knew, even before 
Amanda could deny the charge, that 
she had never had the glorious oppor- 
tunity to be standoffish. 

They bade her model herself upon 
this girl and that, but Amanda, terrified 
at the thought of failure, never fol- 
lowed their advice. It was bad enough 
—it was awful—to fail without having 
made a definite and special effort to 
succeed, but oh, what ignominy would 
it be to try, to put forth every effort 
and still to fail! 

The girls whom she knew best talked 
to her about her lack of attention with 
interested frankness. 

“Funny you don't get a beau, Man- 
dy,” they commented, snipping their 
threads with their sharp, white teeth, 
or rounding a heel of a stocking. 
“You're as good-looking as most, and 
you're a first-rate housekeeper. Men 
are blind things, ain’t they? I guess 
you ain’t lively enough to suit them. 
Why don’t you talk more, laugh more? 
Not that I'd mind if I was you. There 
was Miss Ellen Douglas—she didn’t 
have the sign of a beau until she was 
thirty, and then, if you please, a gentle- 
man who came to visit the minister fell 
in love with her, and married her, and 
took her away to the city. I reckon 
that’s the way it’s going ¢o be with you, 
Mandy. But even if you are an old 
maid, I don’t see that you'll need to cry 
over it. Look at the married folks 
you see—they ain’t so happy, as far as 
I can make out, that it ought to break 
any one’s heart not to get married.” 

But this optimistic view of the case 
did not raise Amanda’s spirits or blind 
her to the fact that she was a failure in 
the one department of life in which fail- 
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ure is, to a woman, most bitter. She 
would have avoided the meetings and 
the merrymakings, had she been able 
to do so, so grievous to her was the 
contrast between her own condition 
and that of the other girls whom she 
knew. She would have avoided the 
sweet spring evenings, the white sum- 
mer nights, with their whispers of air 
and of perfume that were like the soft 
words and laughter of lovers. 

But in Ramsey it was as impossible 
to avoid the simple social life as the 
changing seasons, and day by day, 
night by night, for the three years after 
she had come to womanhood, as: Ram- 
sey interpreted it, did Amanda suffer 
the silent torture of the feminine hu- 
man being who is unsought. 

And then had come the hint of an- 
other standard at the Sunday meet- 
ing she had attended for a “‘lark.”’ She 
had come like the rest of the group to 
scoff; she remained to pray. She had 
expected, in so far as she expected 
anything, to be amused at the strange 
dress, the untrimmed beards, the tight, 
concealing bonnets, the quaint speech, 
of the Siloam brethren and _ sisters. 
She found herself stirred by a _ pro- 
found emotion. She did not see the 











“Funny you don’t get a beau, Mandy.” 


sartorial peculiarities which afforded 
her companions such mirth; the curi- 
ous mysticism of the creed which the 
services revealed, the utter lack of 
ceremonial, appealed to something in 
the depths of her soul. And that tenet 
of the faith which made celibacy, the 
reproach of a woman in Ramsey, an 
honor, an ornament, a high virtue, ex- 
cited her with hopes that she could not 
understand. 

Back at home she had read the 
strange, thin, little paper-backed pam- 
phlets, with their mixture of simplicity 
and fantasy; she thought that she could 
understand even the most occult, the 
most involved, of the doctrines. In 
reality, the one that interested her, that 
filled her with hope and with satisfac- 
tion, was the doctrine that the unmar- 
ried life was more acceptable to 
Heaven than the fruitful life of the 
world. 

She tramped the long miles between 
Ramsey and the Siloam Settlement 
Sunday after Sunday—her mother 
tartly refused to let her have the horse 
for driving on any such errand as 
that!—to hear the comforting words 
spoken in the soft, placid voices of the 
sisters and brethren. She _ tramped 
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thither on week days to sit at the feet 
of old Sister Ruth, who had first 
spoken the vivifying doctrine in her 
hearing. 

“But how,” she asked, ‘‘was the or- 
der to be replenished if it did not per- 
mit marriage among its members?” 

And Sister Ruth gave her comfort- 
ing statistics of conversion—the con- 
version of fathers and mothers who 
came with their whole broods, and, see- 
ing a light brighter than that of earthly 
love, dwelt side by side as_ spiritual 
brethren, while their children grew up 
in the faith; conversions of spinsters 
and bachelors, of widows and widow- 
ers. 

She spoke of orphans adopted into 
the society and raised by it. Had 
Amanda noticed Brother Eli? He had 
been one of the orphans; and see him 
now—fine, strong in the faith, working 
for it.. Only twenty-four and already 
he had five conversions to his credit. 
Oh, the replenishment of the Settle- 
ment was not difficult. And by and 
by all the world would come into it. 

“Would not the world shortly there- 
after cease?’ was Amanda's natural 
question. 

And then she heard much strange, 
mystical talk of a newly constructed 
world, a world of spiritual bodies, of 
spiritual unions; she heard of visions 
and special revelations that promised 
this new world. And she felt, ecstati 
cally, that she would like to live in it. 
Finally she went away one day, pledged 
to break to her mother the news that 
she intended to join the colony. 

The opposition that she encoun- 
tered had, of course, the inevitable ef 
fect of opposition. She was a martyr 
—a martyr for the sake of a belief, a 
religion. She was more than ever set 
upon having her own way in the matter 
—it was a demand of her conscience 
that she should have it. 

And at last there happened what al- 
ways happens when conscience meets 
prejudice ; conscience had its own way. 
Amanda’s mother and her aunt, her 


girl friends, her family connection, all 
bewailed her infatuation, but they were 
forced to yield to it. 


Her mother told 
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her sternly that not a pennyworth of 
her money should go to supporting a 
wicked sect that put themselves above 
nature and the Bible, and taught young 
girls to defy parental rule, and Amanda 
had been a little chilled by the an- 
nouncement. 

She knew that the unworldly saints 
whom she was joining united a shrewd 
conception of a dollar’s value to their 
mystical beliefs; she knew that they 
would like to take even the little that 
she had expected to bring them into 
their common melting pot. 

But they had accepted her penniless 
as kindly and as fully as if she had 
come with her small dower. And when 
her mother had died, she had learned 
that, after all, she was an heiress in a 
tiny, Ramsey way ; her mother had only 
held the little property in trust. So 
that she was able to make some finan- 
cial return for the ten years of happi- 
ness, of busy life, of beautiful belief, 
that she had enjoyed. 

She thought about it all on the day 
when the party from the Springs had 
visited the Community. Twenty-one 
years—every one of them joyful, rich, 
satisfied! What woman living “in the 
world” could. say as much? \Vhat 
other religion offered such completion 
of life, of bliss, to its children? They 
were very happy, she supposed, those 
two young things whose glances she 
had surprised in the stillroom; they 
were happy, and voung,. and in love. By 
and by they would wed, after the man 
ner of the world’s people. But would 
they ever know such rapture as she had 
known? 

During the summer season when vis- 
itors were many, the cicerone was re- 
lieved from a good deal of the physical 
labor that formed part of the Com- 
munity life. Sister Amanda, when not 
on duty showing and describing the 
charms and wonders of the place, sat 
a good deal in the office, arranging the 
literature in neat little piles, pasting up 
the scrapbooks, inventing new litera- 
ture; for Amanda, the fervent believer, 
had learned incoherently but raptur- 
ously to express her fervent belief, and 
was an author of sorts. 
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To-day she was stirred to write a 
poem contrasting the joys which the 
white-clad girl and the serge-suited boy 
were likely to experience with those of 
the brethren and sisters. She walked 
to the window of the office, seeking in- 
spiration. Her eager eyes, behind her 
spectacles, deepened with happiness as 
she looked out upon the rolling beauty 
of the far landscape, the busy peace 
and prosperity of her immediate vicin- 
ity. 

A boy, slim and tall beneath the dis- 
figuring smock, ran to open the great 
farmyard gate. Brother Eli, erect and 
vigorous upon the seat of an open 
wagon, drove out; his pair of horses 
shone in the sunlight; it was one of 
the trials of the world’s people at 
Siloam that the un-world’s people 
owned the finest horses, the best cat- 
tle, for miles about. 

All the vanity which the tenets of 
their creed made them forswear in 
their own persons seemed to be ex- 


pended upon their stock. A more 
beautifully matched, more shiningly 


groomed pair never lifted their feet at 
the Springs itself than those which 
Brother Eli was driving now with that 
air of horsemanship which no strange- 
ness of garb could conceal. 

Amanda’s eyes deepened as_ she 
looked. A little smile, proud and ten- 
der, parted her thin lips. 

“Sure enough!’ she said aloud. 
*He’s going to Lorimer to the bank. It 
is the fifteenth.” 

An automobile,- blowing a raucous 
challenge, swept dustily along the road. 
It slowed down as it approached the 
Community buildings. Brother Eli was 
holding his horses in check while he 
gave some last directions to the tall 
boy. He looked up as the automobile 
came to halt by him. Amanda made 
out a parley between him and the party 
it contained. She caught the color of 
floating veils, the brightness of white 
linen coats. One girl was bareheaded 
in the hot sun, she noticed; her hair 
shone like copper, and even from the 
window Amanda could see how it blew 
in curls about her ears and temples. 

“They are coming here,” she said, 
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as the parley ceased and the machine 
came slowly toward the entrance which 
Brother Eli had indicated. “I'll have 
to show them around. I'll have to give 
up my poem, and the inspiration may 
be gone when I come back. I’m sorry 
—Amanda, thee has an _ ungrateful 
heart! Rejoice, rejoice, to show our 
work, to preach our gospel, whenever 
thee canst.” 

Nevertheless, as she walked toward 
the door, her feet lagged. And her 
eyes sought the window once again. 
Brother Eli was driving rapidly down 


the road, straight and massive in 
broad-brimmed hat and _ shapeless 
smock. 


m CHAPTER II. 

The causes which had brought Lau- 
rene Sanford to Ramsey’s Mills that 
summer seemed to her and to her em- 
ployers perfectly obvious, although 
these chief parties to the transaction 
did not happen to have the same set of 
causes in mind. The Snowdens, who 
ran Ramsey’s Mills, halfway between 
Siloam Springs and Ramsey, thought 
that Miss Sanford was part of their 
office force that summer because her 
recommendation had been highly satis- 
factory, and because the man whom she 
replaced had been unsatisfactory in the 
high degree denoted by his walking off 
with some checks which did not belong 
to him. 

The Snowdens had always held the 
view that their head stenographer -must 
be a man—some one “available for pro- 
motion”—and it never occurred to 
them to think of a woman as available 
for promotion to any official in their 
conservative concern. But the experi- . 
ence with the defaulting young man 
had changed their point of view. 
Therefore, to them it was quite evi- 
dent that Laurene Sanford was at 
Ramsey’s Mills for the perfectly suffi- 
cient reason that she had been the first 
of the applicants for the position whom 
they tried out, whose manner, refer- 
ences, and work were all alike satisfac- 
tory. This statement concerns only 
Miss Sanford’s business manner, which 
was efficient and assured to the point of 
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insolence; about her social manner the 
Snowden brothers took no thought. 

Laurene herself thought, or at any 
rate said, that she went to Ramsey’s 
Mills in order to get a change of air 
without its costing her too much. 
Probably not even to herself did she 
say that she went to Ramsey’s Mills 
because Tom Keenan “had thrown her 
down.” 

It remained for her friends and as- 
sociates to say that, and they did with 
a thoroughness which gave them great 
satisfaction. Of course he had thrown 
her down! Why wouldn't he? So ran 
the unsparing chatter at Brompton’s 
where she had worked. Did she think 
that a man like Tom—a grown, re- 
sponsible man, thirty years old, none 
of your crazy boys—was going to stand 
for the things that the others had stood 
for, who had aspired to the position 
of keeping company with her? 

Why, Tom was earning. his thirty 
a week, and every one prophesied that 
by the time he was forty he’d be in the 
company. What was she thinking of 
to imagine she could play fast and loose 
with him as she had done with all the 
rest? Tom Keenan wasn’t the sort of 
man to keep waiting at an elevated 
station when you promised to meet him 
there for a day’s excursion out to 
Bronx Park; and every one knew that 
Laurene had done that, and had 
laughed and pretended that she had 
forgotten all about the engagement. 
And he nearly sick with the fear she’d 
been run over or hurt on her way 
there! 

But he had forgiven that, and half 
a dozen other incidents like it. It was 
only when she had turned up at the 
dance of the Brompton Employees’ 
Mutual Benefit and Pleasure Associa- 
tion with Harry Loomis, after she had 
told Tom she didn’t feel like going—it 
was only then that matters had come 
to an end between them. 

The girls at Brompton’s remembered 
the evening well; it was their closing 
entertainment for the season, and the 
April night was warm and close. Col- 





ors had wilted easily, and curls had 
straightened out into damp strings— 


unless one happened to be the mean, 
unsisterly sort of a person whose hair 
only curls tighter for every dampness! 

Laurene was one of these. When 
she had finally appeared at the dance, 
her shining copper hair was a mass of 
irresistible puffs and curls. Her cheeks 
were flushed and dewy, thanks to the 
warmth of the evening and her deli- 
cious sense of daring and defiance. 
And her pale-green organdie was crisp 
and cool as lettuce leaves, when all the 
other girls had begun to look limp and 
dejected. 

Harry Loomis had grinned from ear 
to ear like a fatuous fool in his pride, 
and Tom had turned toward the door 
as the little buzz of surprise which 
greeted Laurene’s advent had reached 
him. How his eyes had darkened, his 
forehead had frowned! With what 
swift, determined steps he advanced 
toward her! How impertinently she 
had looked up at him and had laughed 
—yet those who knew her best declared 
that they had seen a sudden fright in 
her eyes. 

And how Tom had elbowed the fool- 
ish Harry aside, and had taken Lau- 
rene out of earshot for an explanation! 
How thrilling and magnificent it had 
been when he had ceremoniously re- 
turned her to her “gentleman escort,” 
and had bowed to her as one who 
washed his hands finally of a responsi- 
bility ! 

Opinion was divided among the girls 
at Crompton’s as to whether or not the 
affair between Tom and Laurene was 
definitely off from the moment when 
he had restored her to Harry with such 
a Grandisonian air of irony. Some 
declared that, from that moment, Lau- 
rene with all her charm could never 
have whistled Tom back again, while 
others were fervently of the opinion 
that the quarrel might have been 
patched up even then, had it not been 
for her behavior during the rest of the 
evening. It was universally admitted 
that she had simpiy outLaurened her- 
self, flirting more desperately, more 
outrageously, than ever before; and her 
past had not been guiltless of flirta- 
tion, conspicuous and daring. 
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And the next day Tom had paused 
at little Myrtle Dawson’s desk for sev- 
eral chats, and the girl who had sat 
next had heard him make an engage- 
ment with her for the evening. The 
girl who sat next, being merely hu- 
man, could not forbear from hurrying 
to Laurene with the tidings. She re- 
ported that Laurene’s eyes had belied 
the mocking laugh with which she had 
received the information. 

“Myrtle Dawson, is it?” she had 
Jaughed. ‘“She’s welcome to him as 
long as she can keep him. That'll be 
about three days. but it’s too bad of 
Tom to go around raising the hopes of 
a girl that’s never had any attention, 
when he doesn’t mean a thing by it. 
It’s really too bad of him.” 

But by the end of the week it was 
known that Tom was keeping “steady 
company” with Myrtle, and by the end 
of a fortnight that they were to be mar- 
ried in June. 

“Just waiting long enough for Myr- 
tle to get her things together,’ some 
one told Laurene importantly in the 
cloakroom one day. She declared aft- 
erward that she was frightened for a 
moment by the look Laurene turned 
upon her. 

That they were not married in June 
had not been due to any baleful charm 
which Laurene had been able to exert. 
It was due only to the fact that Myr 
tle’s father had inexplicably failed to 
get up to go to work one morning, and 
that investigation showed that he would 
never go again; he had had a stroke 
during the night. Next to her father, 
Myrtle earned more than any other 
member of the family, which contained 
five children below the earning age. 
Naturally Myrtle could not be spared 
at such a moment for any matrimonial 
purpose. Tom’s thirty a week, how- 
ever ample for a young couple of 
modest ambitions, would scarcely suf- 
fice for a family of ten, one of whom 
was suddenly become a hopeless in- 
valid. Perhaps by next year—so Myr- 
tle’s hopes ran. 

If Laurene had any selfish expecta- 
tion that Myrtle’s ill fortune might 
redown to her own advantage—for no 


one ever doubted that Laurene, in spite 
of her willfulness, really cared for 
Tom—the expectation was_ speedily 
quenched. Tom was a more devoted 
lover to Myrtle in trouble than he had 
been to Myrtle, important, patroniz- 
ing, blandly satisfied with existence 
and primly superior to young women 
who awakened infatuations in mascu- 
line bosoms, but not lasting affection— 
Myrtle did not, perhaps, use such quite 
ornate language to explain away Lau- 
rene, but what she said meant that. 

And so Laurene had suddenly an- 
nounced one day that she was leaving 
Brompton and all the lure of the big 
city, and was going to take a vacation 
in the backwoods. And she departed, 
wearing a lavender linen with her un- 
conquerable air of dash, and flashing 
all sorts of gay, defiant messages from 
her bold, pretty eyes beneath the ex- 
aggeratedly upstanding brim of her 
black chip hat. 

“I guess she'll make the rubes sit up 
and take some notice,” observed one 
young man, who afterward declared 
that he wouldn’t have said it if he had 
known that Tom Keenan was standing 
beside him. 

For Tom had certainly “looked 
queer” as he caught the last glimpse of 
the bright, departing figure, and queerer 
still as he overheard the prophetic ut- 
terance in regard to Laurene’s probable 
effect upon the masculine part of the 
rural community. However, he was 
very helpfully devoted to Myrtle all the 
afternoon. 

These then were the reasons why 
Miss Laurene Sanford was acting as 
head stenographer at the paper factory 
of the Snowden Brothers in Ramsey’s 
Mills. She boarded in a pleasant house 
a half mile from the works. Like most 
of the pleasant houses in the valley, it 
eked out its small agricultural income 
by a flourishing industry in summer 
boarders. Somewhat to Laurene’s dis- 
gust, these were mainly women of set- 
tled years and habits. 

However little congeniality there 
was between her and the good ladies 
who, among themselves, exchanged 
embroidery patterns and observations 
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And she departed, wearing a lavender linen with her unconquerable air of dash, and flashing all sorts of 
gay, defiant messages from her bold, pretty eyes. 


on the varying cost of living in Mont- 
clair and Brooklyn, the necessities of 
the case forced a certain degree of in- 
timacy upon them. The ladies, of 
course, did not approve of Laurene; 
her gowns were at once too dashing 
and too flimsy, and they thought that a 
somewhat similar criticism applied to 
hér conversation and her manners. 

Nevertheless they admitted her to 
their circle when her occupation at the 
mills permitted. They grudgingly ac- 
knowledged that her presence, her 
voice, her laugh, her anecdotes, her lit- 
tle snatches of song, gave an element of 
liveliness to their gatherings which 
might otherwise have been missing. 

And when their husbands or their 
sons came to Ramsey’s Mills for Sun- 
days or for holidays, Laurene was al- 
ways included in the more splendid fes- 
tivities of these occasions—the automo- 
bile trips, the coaching parties through 
the hills to one local point of interest 
and another, the moonlight straw rides, 
the small regattas on the little hill-cir- 
cled lake back of Ramsey’s Mills. 

And Laurene, chafing against the 


dullness of the life, nevertheless felt its 


healthful influences. In spite of the 
pain that gnawed at her heart when she 
thought of Tom and of Myrtle, in spite 
of the anger and resentment she har- 
bored, the feverish tremors of hope 
and the sick chills of despair—in spite 
of all the wasting emotions to which 
she was a prey, she grew each day 
stronger physically, more rosy, more 
brilliant of eyes, more buoyant of fig- 
ure. Youth, the unconquerable, la- 
bored with the tonic air of the hills to 
make her superb. 

The day when the boarders at Mrs. 
Fervert’s went automobiling to the 
Siloam Settlement was one of Lau- 
rene’s wildest days. She felt within 
herself a vigor that could lift the hills; 
and yet she could not force one man 
to write her a little letter! Well, if he 
was a poor, blind fool! who could not 
see what he was losing for the sake 
of his silly old dignity, there were other 
men with eyes. So she told herself 
when, a fruitless tramp through the 
sun to the post office having brought 
her no letter, she flung herself upon 
Mrs. Fervert’s piazza again. 

It was a half holiday at Snowden 
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Brothers’—they were sentimental gen- 
tlemen who celebrated their wedding 
anniversaries by allowing their em- 
ployees half a day off. 

There was a callow stripling on the 
porch, the adored son of a widowed 
mother. Laurene tried her noisy fas- 
cinations upon him for a few minutes; 
he succumbed. The stout, phlegmatic 
husband of one of the perpetual em- 
broiderers, at Ramsey’s Mills for his 
two weeks of recreation during the 
year, awakened from a good-natured 
lethargy and bantered with her. 

“Oh, let’s do something!’ she had 
cried, when she grew tired of the 
badinage. ‘That is, if there’s anything 
to do around here!” 

“Have you been to see the Siloam 
Settlement yet?” inquired the youth— 
and the deed was done.. 

Laurene wanted to see them, opined 
‘that it would be “too funny for any 
words,” and when some one suggested 
a cooperatively hired automobile for 
the trip—the wives and mothers at 
Mrs. Fervert’s were outspoken in their 
admiration of a universal ‘“Dutch- 
treat” policy for festivities involving 
any expenses—she was enchanted. 

She would not wear a hat, only tying 
a silvery bright veil over the ruddy 
splendor of her hair. Her skin had 
been ever so faintly browned by the 
weeks of country sunshine, and her 
white waist opened low on her round, 
firm throat, like a child’s sailor blouse. 
She was splendidly vital, and the men 
looked at her appreciatively, the women 
speculatively, as they whirled through 
the countryside. 

As for Laurene herself, she was a 
creature of moods at all times, but dur- 
ing this summer of her jilting she was 
more impulsive, more moody than ever 
before. She started off in wild spirits, 
but they spent themselves before a half 
hour passed. She tired of the sport of 
mother baiting—the callow youth was 
really not worth the trouble. She did 
not particularly care to undertake the 
sport of wife baiting—the wife of the 
phlegmatic man looked grimly able to 
cope with such a situation. . 

The scenery made a sort of emo- 
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tional appeal to her; the violet shadows 
on the hills, scudding swiftly like the 
dark-rimmed clouds of which they 
were the reflections, fitted themselves 
to some vague images of life she re- 
membered having once read. Every- 
thing was _ unsubstantial—everything: 
happiness, love, gayety, existence itself, 
were no more real than those swift- 
blown shadows cast by the vaporous 
clouds! 

In this unaccustomed state of pen- 
siveness—for Laurene’s melancholy 
was usually widely enough separated 
from thoughtfulness—she first saw 
Brother Eli as he started for town. 
The callow youth, hoisting a pale-gray 
trouser leg to give the world a better 
opportunity of viewing the lavender 
socks that matched his lavender-striped 
shirt and his lavender necktie, found 
in the long-bearded, queer-hatted, 
smocked figure a subject for just the 
sort of witticism of which he was most 
capable. He addressed it to Laurene, 
as to a fellow spirit. 

Laurene dismissed it without even 
the tribute of a smile. The man knew 
how to handle his horses, she said— 
which happened to be a retort difficult 
for the lavender youth to bear; he had 
taken Laurene to drive behind a livery 
hack the other evening, and it was her 
cool head and her strong, capable 
wrists that had saved them from dis- 
aster when a motor monster, with 
enormous searchlight eyes, had glided 
suddenly out of a forest and into a 
highroad. 

“Come now, Miss Laurene,” objected 
the offended lavender youth; “I 
shouldn't have thought an old guy like 
that a bit your style!” 

“Shouldn't you?’ replied Laurene 
calmly. “There isn’t much safe betting 
on what a girl's style may be, you 
know!” 

There was a note of boredom in her 
insolent voice. The youth’s mother 
sprang to the rescue of her progeny. 

“T hope you won't let your interest 
in the style go too far, Miss Laurene,” 
she advised acidly. ‘They don’t be- 
lieve in marrying at all, the brethren 
and sisters don't.” 
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“Don’t they really?” cried Laurene, 
with a real interest animating her man- 
ner. 

It continued to sparkle in her eyes 
when the machine snorted itself to a 
standstill, and the party, piling out, 
were greeted by Sister Amanda, fresh 
from beginning her poem. 

The new party followed in the steps 
of the former, from one department of 
the Community to another, but Lau- 
rene walked close beside Sister Aman- 
da, and seldom removed her attentive 
gaze from the plain, withered face of 
the eager, little exponent of the joys of 
the life of the Community. Her vo- 
cabulary filled the girl with a sort of 
envious admiration; Laurene was pro- 
ficient in the slang of her day and in 
the stereotyped forms of business cor- 
respondence such as Brompton’s used 
to use and the Snowden Brothers now 
employed. She knew, too, the limited 
language of the cheap novel, the cheap 
love story. 

But Sister Amanda’s flow of  re- 
markable words, explanatory of the be- 
liefs of the sect which she represented, 
was something outside Laurene’s ex- 
perience. It commanded her respect. 
She could not understand it, and was 
ignorant of the fact that no one on 
earth could comprehend it. She at- 
tributed her failure to her own limited 
knowledge, not to any lack of meaning 
in the fine, mouth-filling words which 
Sister Amanda poured forth so hap- 
pily. 

As for Sister Amanda, if she had 
looked with half-sympathetic eyes upon 
the young lovers of the morning expe- 
dition, upon Laurene she turned an 
expression of mingled adoration and 
appeal. These were the emotions which 
physical beauty in women always 
aroused in her. She had for loveliness 
of person in her own sex the passion- 
ate admiration of a plain woman who 
is not a rival of that loveliness. 

Had she lived “in the world,” back 
there at Ramsey, and had she seen her- 
self year after year passed by in favor 
of her own more attractive contem- 


poraries, she might have felt merely 
envy, merely bitterness, at the sight of 
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vivid cheeks and graciously curved 
young bodies. But she had placed her- 
self outside the area of competition, 
and she was ungrudging in her ad- 
miration of youth at its most colorful, 
most radiant, height. To her wistful, 
spectacled gaze, Laurene, with her 
glorious coppery hair, the large, bold 
prettiness of her face clouded a little 
just now, and therefore softened and 
improved by her melancholy, seemed 
the most glorious vision that had ever 
walked into the prim, spotless corridors 
of the Sisters’ House. 

And as she marked, with a flattered, 
tremulous sense of unbelief, that the 
girl listened to her respectfully, asked 
questions of her as of a superior, was 
silent without mockery before her in- 
volved explanations of doctrine, a dar- 
ing hope sprang: to life in her unambi- 
tious breast. 

What a convert would this girl be! 
What a triumph to win such a one— 
alive, abounding with health, with 
hope, with joy, with possibilities— 
what a triumph to win such a one to 
the sect! Her heart beat more swiftly 
at the thought. Zealous as she was, 
happy as she had always been in her 
life in the Community, devoutly as she 
believed the doctrines that her lips 
spoke so trippingly, nevertheless, she 
was aware in some stratum of her mind 
that the recruits of the Settlement were 
not usually drawn from the successful 
wrestlers with life beyond its bound- 
aries. 

No, the few converts that were made 
to the cause were rather of the great 
army of the defeated—women broken- 
hearted, forsaken perhaps, women like 
herself not armed with the weapons for 
conquest in the woman’s fight out there 
in the world; men who, for one reason 
or another, could not play gallant parts 
in the great game of life as it was 
played beyond the peaceful acres of 
the Siloam Settlement; these and the 
orphan children who were caught in 
one protective net or another, or the 
children of the few adult converts— 
these were all who came to the Siloam 
Community. And they won rather by 
weariness of the battle outside than by 
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that fervor for proselyting that glowed 
in her. What a glory to win one like 
this girl walking here beside her! 

Her hand, almost as thin as a bird’s 
claw, and with the quick, eager move- 
ments of a bird; went out toward Lau- 
rene’s smooth, plump, well-manicured 
one. What a triumph that would be! 
What commendation she, plain little 
Sister Amanda, would win! All the 
brethren and sisters would praise her, 
would perhaps envy her the gift which 
they all admitted she possessed. 

Brother Eli, who never failed to ren- 
der her due homage for all her accom- 
plishments—her pamphlets, her poems, 
her testimonials in the meetings— 
Brother Eli would admire her more 
highly than ever. Hope, determination, 
the sweet savor of anticipated success, 
flushed her cheeks, made her voice 
tremulous, shook her whole being. 

And Brother Eli, driving toward 
town behind his well-matched pair, 
forgot to feel his usual pride in them, 
forgot to feel his usual pride in himself 
as the man who could meet the men of 
the world on their own exchanges and 
could bargain better than they. Be- 
fore his eyes, as he traveled the hot, 
dusty highroad, or drove through the 
dim coolness of the wood stretches, 
was the vision of a young woman, 
strong, supple, shining from the top of 
her copper-colored hair with its daz- 
zling twist of silvery-white veiling, to 
the white toe of the canvas shoe he 
had seen swinging negligently in the 
tonneau of the automobile. 

So violent, so absorbing, was the 
emotion which had seized Brother Eli, 
that at first he was not sufficiently 
aware of himself in contradistinction 
from it to fight against it. It was not 
until he was driving home again 
through the cooling afternoon, not until 
he became suddenly conscious that his 
keen eyes were scanning the road far 
ahead in the hope of again seeing that 
white and gold vision of youth and 
health, that he realized where his 
thoughts had been. 

Horrified, he tried to exorcise the 
demon. He broke into a_ familiar 
hymn, and sought to keep his mind 
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firmly fixed upon its words. But by 
and by the words died away on his lips. 
And as the moon rose, slim and nebu- 
lously white in a sky not yet darkened, 
he listened to a seductive song, lan- 
guid, and passionate, and sweet, whose 
words floated to him from a_ buggy 
crawling slowly along the road toward 
him. He strained his ears. 

“O heart of my heart, on the cliffs 
by the sea,” rang out a clear, young ~ 
voice, ‘neath the graves in the grass, 
I am waiting for thee.” 

The words were meaningless to him; 
he had never seen the sea; he had 
never waited, never longed, in the 
course of his forty-odd years of busy, 
practical, sternly religious living. Yet, 
listening, as he drove back to the Com- 
munity through the scented summer 
evening, he felt as though the long- 
drawn notes of the singer in the buggy 
expressed the deepe&t yearning of his 
nature. 

That night Brother Eli wrestled with 
himself, and with temptation. That 
night Sister Amanda prayed fervently 
that her lips might be touched with fire 
so that she should speak words per- 
suasive to the bright-colorful girl 
whose hand had closed kindly and 
firmly on her appealing one that after- 
noon. And that night, Laurene, who 
was given neither to wrestling nor 
to prayer, went to bed with a curious 
interest in her unformed, uneducated, 
unethical, littke mind concerning the 
peaceful Community she had that day 
visited. 

“They might take me to board,” she 
concluded, dimpling in the darkness at 
the idea. ‘They're keen enough for the 
money—that shows they’ve got some 
sense. And they would surely do it if 
they thought they might convert me. 
Well, maybe they could. Some of that 
stuff the scrawny little sister party 
talked sounded sort of interesting, 
though it sure was queer. I wonder 
are Tom and Myrtle married yet? It’s 
mighty funny none of the girls at 
Brompton’s write to me. Gee! This 
would be a religion I’d like to convert 
Myrtle Dawson to!” 


Perhaps, if the Snowden Brothers 
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had manufactured something other 
than paper, the situation might not 
have developed as it did. But that was 
the product in which the excellent gen- 
tlemen dealt ; and paper is a commodity 
of which even religious sects have fre- 
quently great need. 

Almost all the other necessities of 
life the brethren and sisters produced 
upon their own acres; they lived in an 
almost primitive industrial state, rais- 
ing and weaving much of their own 
wool, cobbling their own shoes in the 
shoe shop, making and mending their 
harnesses and many of their tools. 

What they could not actually raise 
and manufacture for themselves, they 
purchased in as nearly raw condition 
as possible, and made it up. They had 
a clumsy hand press, on which they did 
their own printing, turning out more 
pamphlets and leaflets than would 
have sufficed to convert the world, 
could the world have been induced to 
read them with the proper mental atti- 
tude. The paper for the production 
of this literature was one of the things 
they had to buy. 

Snowden Brothers sold them “sec- 
onds” at a low rate, and it was Brother 
Eli’s province to try to induce the 
Snowdens to lower that low rate with 
each new order for paper. 

Two days after his first sight of 
Laurene, he drove his chestnut pair up 
before the low brick office of the Snow- 
den Paper Mill. By a species of spir- 
itual flagellation, by a fever of over- 
work, by a determined grappling with 
all the material problems of the Com- 
munity, he had succeeded in banishing 
the vision that had troubled him. He 
had not left space in his mind for the 
bright, provocative figure. And _ that 
morning, after a long sleep which was 
partly induced by physical exhaustion, 
he arose, calm, master of himself, 
longer a prey to powerful, long-thwart- 
ed impulses. 

It had been in pursuance of his de- 
termination to keep busy, to allow him- 
self no leisure for sins of the imagina- 
tion, as he sternly called his memory of 
the girl in white, that he drove into 
Ramsey’s Mills that afternoon. 


He and some others in authority had 
decreed that it was time a fresh and 
enlarged edition of Sister Amanda’s 
poems and essays should be printed. 
The latest one was three years old, and 
as Sister Amanda by no means held 
with the Horatian theory that a poem 
should lie mellowing, as it were, for 
nine years, and, as her muse was an 
indefatigable one, she was all prepared 
to feed to the press new material. 

And there were other writers among 
the brethren and sisters, other seers 
of visions and dreamers of dreams, 
whose “experiences” were deemed 
worthy of permanent record. 

Moreover, the Community was out 
of the price ‘slips which instructed sum- 
mer guests in the cost of all the jars of 
shining preserves, the bottles of fruit 
cordials, the brooms and brushes, the 
pincushions, the aprons, and the long, 
enveloping cloaks of beautiful woolen 
cloth. It was clearly necessary for 
Brother Eli to visit the paper factory 
that afternoon. 

He alighted in front of the one- 
storied brick office, about which the 
taller buildings of the works were clus- 
tered. He marked the bright, prim, 
borders, and star-shaped plots of gay- 
colored ‘“bedding-out” plants with 
which the Snowdens sought to relieve 
the grimness of their surroundings; 
there was a faint powdering of black 
dust upon the cannas and gladioli from 
the tall chimneys of the factory and 
from the railroad engines which passed 
on the tracks a few hundred yards dis- 
tant. 

Brother Eli was not a sentimentalist, 
and did not particularly mourn the 
marring of the blossoms, but he did 
feel a glow of pride at the thought that 
the Community’s flower beds were 
never darkened thus. 

He hitched his horses, and, for extra 
security, dropped a heavy weight on 
the narrow sidewalk. Then he strode 
into the office; he was about to do that 
which gave him more pleasure than 
anything else in life, although he was 
far from realizing the relative place of 
his pleasures; he was about to bargain 
shrewdly and advantageously with one 














of the “world’s people.” He squared 
his broad shoulders, held his fine head 
higher, and the deep, unclouded, steely 
blue of his eyes took on a new depth of 


color. And thus he advanced upon his 
fate. 
Laurene wore her favorite pale 


green; any woman, appraising it, would 
have called it cheap and flimsy, would 
have scorned the coarse lace that 
trimmed it too profusely, would have 
known for meretricious its whole air 
of dash and “smartness.” But Brother 
Eli saw only the exquisite color, the 
fresh crispness of the frock, the beau- 
tiful glow of the hair piled high above 
the pretty face, the satiny texture of 
the warm-tinted skin. 

Laurene had a glass of nasturtiums 
on the desk before her, and one of the 
flame-colored blossoms was_ between 
her lips. She was almost blinding to 
his eyes. And she was the vision that 
had possessed him for two days. He 
could scarcely credit his sight; he was 
not sure that she was not a temptation 
of the devil incarnated before him. 

As for Laurene, she recognized him, 
and the smile she gave him was not 
one of mirth for his  habiliments, 
though these in truth seemed ridicu- 
lous enough to her, but one of admira- 
tion—she remembered how he had held 
his horses in check on the day of her 
visit to the Community. 

“No,” she replied in answer to the 
question he finally forced himself to 
put to her, “Mr. Snowden is not at the 
office to-day. Mr. Will Snowden is 
somewhere in the works, however, and 
will soon be back.” Meantime could 
she give him any information? 

She could not, Brother Eli declared 
firmly. He would hold no parley with 
her. He sat down to await the arrival 
of Mr. William Snowden with his back 
turned squarely to the bright figure. 
Laurene tapped the keys of her type- 
writer in unconcern. She hummed a 
little as she adjusted sheets of paper 
or ran through the leaves of her note- 
book. The tune sounded to him like 
that one he had heard the other even- 
ing, and his mind fitted the words of 
passionate longing to it. 
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She broke off, and addressed him a 
commonplace about the weather. He 
answered monosyllabically. She said 
that she would look up the delayed Mr. 
William Snowden, and she left her 
place behind her desk and passed be- 
fore him. He had a sight of her erect, 
swinging shoulders, her small, supple 
waist, the little curl on the back of her 
round neck. She seemed to him to go 
lilting out of the room like a gay mel- 
ody passing into the distance. 

When she came back with a message 
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She stood before the brother, a gleam of mockery in 
her eyes. 


from Mr. Snowden, she stood before 
the brother, a gleam of mockery in her 
eyes. She was accustomed to a prompt 
and ungrudging tribute of admiration 
from men; she proposed to have it 
from this person who, her eyes told 
her, was very much a man, despite the 
peculiarity of his attire and the quaint- 
ness of his speech. Her imagination 
played with the notion of him garbed 
“like a Christian,” she put it to herself 
—clipped, shaven, linen-collared, well- 
booted. Why, he would be a splendid- 
looking man! He was better looking 
than most even now! He was better 
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looking than Tom—taller, broader, 
ruddier, with keener, directer eyes. 
Then she sighed. She wished that she 
did not inevitably compare every male 
human being whom she met with Tom! 

She insisted upon talking to Brother 
Eli. She asked with solicitude concern- 
ing Sister Amanda; she implied that 
she had been much interested in a visit 
that she had made to the Community 
the other day. 

“Yes, I remember,” said Brother Eli, 
and, though Laurene’s face remained 
politely blank and inexpressive, her 
heart gave a little bound of pleasure. 
The queer man had noticed her then! 

“You were not there, I think,” she 
objected. “At least I didn’t see vou.” 

“T was just driving out as thee came 
in—thee and thy friends—in an auto- 
mobile.” 

“Ah, I remember! It was you who 
held the horses so splendidly in, when 
we came puffing around the curve!” 

A warm glow stole through all of 
Brother Eli's frame. His horseman- 
ship was his secret pride. 

Probably no human being ever com- 
mits a stupendous folly without at some 
moment of its progress believing it to 
be an act of the finest, noblest reason. 
If temptations did not come wearing 
angels’ wings, they would not be temp- 
tations. If the good. the upright, the 
idealistic, never saw their personal de- 
sires clothed in the radiant guise of 
benevolent duties to the world, the mil- 
lennium would not be quite so distant 
as it is. 

All of which philosophizing serves to 
introduce the statement that, when 
Brother Eli was finally moved to un- 
dertake the conversion of Laurene 
Sanford, when he was moved to urge 
her to come and live for a period at the 
Community and hold daily converse 
with Sister Amanda, he was intoxi- 
cated by the thought that he was doing 
a fine piece of soul saving, that he had 
already transmuted earthly desire into 
heavenly aspiration. 

As for Laurene, when she promised 
to “think it over,” it is difficult to know 


what she intended or believed in re- 
gard to herself. 


She was not an ideal- 
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ist, not unselfish, not particularly up- 
right, so that she was less liable to self- 
deception than her more high-minded 
fellows in this vale of tears. She loved 
sensations—that was why she_ had 
trifled with Tom; she had wanted to 
feel the sensation of fearing his wrath, 
of daring it and then of disarming it. 
She had liked the sensation of loving 
him, but, after the first, it had lacked 
excitement, and so she had been forced 
by the necessities of her untrained na- 
ture, to introduce new elements into it. 

Well, she had introduced one too 
many, and so she had secured for her- 
self a new and withering sensation— 
that of defeat, of total loss. But even 
the novelty of vindictive jealousy had 
worn off; anger, pain, despair, these, 
too, for all their poignancy, grew mo- 
notonous. Laurene wanted a new sen- 
sation, and she dallied with the thought 
of the strange religion which Sister 
Amanda and Brother Eli sought to ex- 
pound to her, as likely to furnish her 
with one. 

She admitted to herself that it would 
also be “fun’”—Laurene’s vocabulary 
was limited, and “fun” was the generic 
term she used to denote all pleasurable 
sensation, all excitement of conquest, 
all exercise of powers—to “wake up” 
the queer old party, Brother Eli. 

So it came to pass that the Com- 
munity, never loath to turn an honest 
penny, especially where it was able to 
tell itself that it saw a chance for the 
spread of its doctrines, received Lau- 
rene as a boarder for a time. She had 
wearied of the callow youth, and of the 
succession of week-end husbands at 
Mrs. Fervert’s; she had grown, after 
the universal habit of boarders, weary 
of Mrs. Fervert’s cooking; she was, in 
spite of her routine duties at Snowden 
Brothers’, idle-minded; she had read 
somewhere of the transcendent beauty 
of complexion which vegetarianism be- 
stowed, and she felt an inclination to 
try it, though she was forced to admit 
that her own lovely skin was more of 
an advertisement to the benefits of a 
meat diet than the complexions of the 
Siloam sisters were to those of a vege- 
tarian. She was restless, she was un- 
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happy. So she went to the Com- 
munity, and she held out vague hopes 
to Sister Amanda that she might be en- 
tirely converted to the doctrines of the 
sect. 

All of the Community was a trifle 
excited by Laurene’s presence and the 
hopes it aroused. If one like this, 
young, strong, unconquered, no fugi- 
tive from life, could be won to their 
way of thinking and living, might there 
not be a great spread of their faith? 
They flattered the girl with attentions, 
with the atmosphere of adulation, with 
the assurance of their prayers. 

Little Sister Amanda, in those days, 
went about with her nearsighted eyes 
always suffused with a mist of hopeful 
tears; she wrote unnumbered poems, 
halting in rhythm, forced in rhyme, 
cloudy in meaning, on the theme of 
Laurene’s possible conversion; she had 
visions which she conscientiously re- 
corded. She hung upon the girl’s so- 
ciety, plied her with attentions, visible 
and invisible. If Laurene had had the 
inestimable privileges of a college edu- 
cation in one of those institutions 
where rival Greek-letter societies flour- 
ish, she would have realized that she 
was being “rushed.” 

Along with the excitement of this 
flattery, there was the more congenial 
excitement of the chase. Her sure in- 
stinct told her that it was not merely 
as an earnest missionary that Brother 
Eli was interested in her. She did not, 
like Sister Amanda, who felt that she 
and the good brother had now a new, 
strong bond of intimacy, of common 
work, mistake the source of his interest 
in her. 

A freedom of intercourse between 
her, a hoped-for convert, but not yet a 
member of the order, and Brother Eli, 
was permitted which would not have 
been allowed to one of the sisters al- 
ready of the Community. She was still 
only a boarder; she might be driven, 
now and again, to town by Brother Eli 
alone without scandal. She might seek 


him boldly where he worked in field or 
office, as a mere visitor might, but not 
one of the sisters. 

struction from him. 


She might seek in- 
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And she did, tormenting him might- 
ily in so doing, and enjoying his tor- 
ment with a perverse vanity—and with 
something more. He was no boy to be 
trifled with, and she knew it, knew it 
tremblingly but daringly, the sense of 
the danger she ran—the danger of un- 
loosing floods beyond’ her control— 
floods which would sweep away the 
restraints of the manufactured saint, 
which would sweep her along in their 
force—the sense of that danger was de- 
licious to her. 

When the end came to the farce they 
played between them—the farce of 
missionary and possible convert—no 
one knew. When or where the man in 
him, denied all through his youth the 
right to love and be loved, yet forced 
to live more or less in the world which 
existed through love—when and where 
that man burst through the formalities 
and rules that had refused to admit the 
fact of his being, no one at Siloam ever 
knew. When or where his arms in- 
folded her to him, when or where he 
tasted the sweetness of her red lips, 
they never knew. By some marvel, the 
eavesdropper, the chance witness of 
clandestine endearments, had not flour- 
ished that summer at Siloam. 

Whether it was some still evening as 
he drove her through the woods from 
Ramsey’s Mills—some evening when 
the honey-colored lights of sunset and 
moonrise blended, when the _ only 
sounds were sleepy chitterings of birds 
in their nests, and the air was odorous 
and languid; or whether it was some 
bright, sunlit morning in the office, 
where he worked and where she often 
sought him, with the austere eyes of 
the men and women who had founded 
his order looking down upon the un- 
hallowed caress, no one ever knew. 

But one September evening, neither 
3rother Eli, who had gone to town to 
the bank, nor Laurene who had, as 
usual, gone to her work with Snowden 
Brothers, came back to the Siloam 
Community. The boy who was to have 
driven Laurene out from Ramsey’s 
Mills returned with the information 
that Mr. Snowden said she had left at 
noon—he had understood that she was 
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going back to the Community; she had 
not felt well and had asked a half day’s 
holiday. 

They were all alarmed, the sisters. 
Six—seven hours! Unless harm had 
befallen her, she could easily have 
walked the four miles in an hour and a 
half. She had often done it. 

Some one—it was Eldress Anna, 
whose eighty summers had bent. and 
shriveled her, but whose sunken eyes 
still saw deeply into life—suggested 
that before an alarm was sounded 
through the countryside, they wait the 
return of Brother Eli. 

“Perhaps,” said the old woman, “‘she 
met with him and drove with him to the 
bank.” 

Sister Amanda, listening, grew 
ashen-colored; she had been full of ex- 
citement and suggestion. Laurene was 
so much her own property that the 
whole Settlement had yielded alto- 
gether to her in the method of prosely- 
tizing the girl, and it deferred now to 
her counsel and her ideas. She had 


been all for widespread alarms; now 
she was stricken with a chill at EI- 
dress Anna’s words; she could not ex- 
plain it, the shivering fear that took 
possession of her. 

The hours passed, and neither Eli 
nor Laurene returned. The Com- 
munity, through the brother next to Eli 
in authority, telephoned to the town. 
Yes, the reply came, when they finally 
achieved a connection with the bank 
cashier’s house, Brother Eli had been 
at the bank about two o’clock that aft- 
ernoon. He had drawn out three hun- 
dred dollars. 

“Drawn out!” was the cry from the 
other end of the wire. For Eli had 
taken a hundred dollars from Siloam 
Community House to be deposited. 

The next morning the rural mail car- 
rier, jogging through the hills in his 
two-wheeled cart behind his sturdy lit- 
tle horse, brought the explanation. It 
was postmarked from a Connecticut 
city. It was in Brother—Brother no 
more—Eli’s clerkly handwriting. He 
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had left the Order. He had left Siloam 
forever. He took with him the four 
hundred dollars which he had brought 
into the Community when he had been 
practically willed to it, a helpless child, 
nearly forty years before. 

He felt it no dishonesty to do this, 
he said, ‘“‘for there has never been a day 
when I have not earned my keep since 
first I came to Siloam; and for many 
and many years now I have made the 
riches of the Siloam Community to 
multiply. I am guilty of no dishonesty 
in what I do.’ 

And at the bottom of his note, there 
a line in Laurene’s unformed 


was 
hand: “Please, Sister Amanda, for- 
give me. L.” 


Sister Amanda, staring at the docu- 
ment, looked as though a fire were 
burning the very fabric of her life 
away; her thin cheeks were dry, and 
glazed, and crimson, her eyes like coals. 
Eldress Anna sought to lay a kindly 
hand upon hers—all the sisters felt that 
Laurene’s defection must indeed be a 
very personal blow to her instructress, 
her spiritual guide and preceptress. 

But Sister Amanda flung off the old 
hand that would have conveyed some 
message of sympathy, of understand- 
ing; and, with a dreadful, inarticulate 
cry of rage and defeat, she broke from 
the room. From the windows of her 
little monastic cell she looked out upon 
the peaceful world—the  well-tilled 
acres, the neat, prosperous buildings, 
the infolding hills. And as she looked 
she raised her thin arms and clasped 
her shaking hands. 

“Lies, lies, lies!” she cried out to the 
purple horizon. And again, as she 
thought of the delusion in which she 
had lived happy for so long, she cried: 
“Lies, lies, lies!” 


CHAPTER III. 


Among the “world’s people” of the 
Siloam hills and valleys, the elopement 
of the long-bearded brother and the 
dashing young secretary of Snowden’s 
Paper Mills created mirth that did not 
soon perish. It was the sort of joke 
which the plain, bucolic wits could ap- 
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preciate ; it was one upon which plain, 
robust imaginations could embroider. 

To the farmers, the laborers, and the 
village tradesmen who had never suc- 
ceeded in getting the better of Brother 
Eli, it was almost in the nature of a 
long-deferred revenge; they were per- 
fectly certain that this time he had bar- 
gained badly, that he would find Lau- 
rene anything but a durable purchase, 
in spite of the great price he had paid 
for her—the sacrifice of his belief, the 
loss of his position, his honor; nay, ac- 
cording to his own lights, his very soul. 

In the Community, naturally, the hu- 
mor of the situation was not perceived. 
Had not principle and training, real 
faith, and the daily exercise of con- 
science, forbidden despair, forbidden 
even panic or excitement, there would 
have been a pitiable state of disorgani- 
zation among the brethren and sisters. 
Brother Eli had been one of the chief 
prides and glories of the Order. A\l- 
though he had never seen the visions 
or dreamed the dreams which made 
the awesome renown of some of his 
associates, those practical gifts of his 
which had enabled the Community to 
cope so successfully with “the world,” 
that splendid ability which had caused 
two blades of grass to grow where one 
had grown before all over the Siloam 
acres, which had warded off disease 
from the herds, blight from the crops— 
all that fine agricultural and commer- 
cial talent of his—had made him per- 
haps a more respected brother than the 
mystical endowments of some of the 
others. So much practical ability, so 
much practical morality as he had 
seemed to have! . 

No wonder that in the depths of their 
hearts the brethren and sisters were 
almost as frightened by his loss as they 
were scandalized by the manner of it. 
It was a calamity, nothing less—a ca- 
lamity apart even from its spiritual as- 
pect. 

Although it was of that that the 
brethren and sisters spoke most, al- 
though they lamented the fall from 
grace of a brother rather than the loss 
of a manager, although they bewailed 
the broken promises, the disregarded 
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obligations, yet the thing which struck 
the most panic to their souls was the 
practical disadvantage of Brother Eli’s 
defalcation. 

They made no effort, however, to 
overtake and to punish the fugitive. 
Their creed commanded nonresistance 
to evil as strongly as it commanded celi- 
bacy and the communal possession of 
property. Because Brother Eli had 
disregarded two of the laws laid upon 
him, had taken communal funds to 
himself, and had looked upon a woman 
to lust after her, that was no reason, 
the Order decided, why it should dis- 
regard the third injunction of its re- 
ligion. 

So the brethren and sisters did not 
even denounce the fugitive, or read 
him out of the sect with any pomp of 
ceremony, and sonorous blast of ex- 
communication. Quieting whatever tu- 
mult they felt, they devoted themselves 
to the effort to bridge the gap, to heal 
the wound, which his flight had made. 

And any party of summer visitors, 
driving up to the doors of the Com- 
munity houses three days after Eli and 
Laurene had eloped, would have found 
no difference in their welcome or in the 
placid atmosphere of the busy place. 
A close-bonneted sister, smiling, full 
of the technicalities of her faith, a little 
garrulous, perhaps, in expressing her 
views, would have led them from one 
prim room to another, from one busy 
shop to the next; she would point out 
the sisters at their canning or their 
sewing or their broom making, the 
brethren in the fields or the printing 
offices or the shoe shops; she would 
show them a sister snipping the first 
withered leaf from the bright beds of 
geraniums or petunias; she would 
show them boys weeding in the onion 
patch. 

And the visitors would never guess, 
unless the country people had enlight- 
ened them, that any calamity had ever 
befallen the peaceful Order. It would 
not, however, have been Sister Amanda 
who acted as cicerone. 

On the morning when the letter of 
defiant explanation from Brother Eli 


had reached the settlement, and Sister 
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Amanda had lifted accusing hands to 
heaven, she had not known how ele- 
mental was her anguish. She had not 
analyzed it into its component parts. 

That her grief should be more bitter, 
more overwhelming, than that of the 
others did not seem to them or to her 
a matter of marvel. Was she not the 
poetess, and therefore allowed by. all 
traditions, even the severe ones of the 
Siloam Order, to have more sensitive 
feelings than another? And was not 
Laurene her own hoped-for convert ? 

More than that, had not the girl 
aroused in Sister Amanda one of 
those strong affections which have 
something almost maternal at their 
roots? Thus the explanations of her 
collapse ran—she was a delicate spirit, 
she had loved the girl with a love too 
strong, too absorbing, perhaps too 
much “of the world,” yet forgivably so. 
Only Eldress Anna shook her ancient 
head upon this reasoning. 

As for Amanda, she accepted it at 
first. Her world had fallen about her 
ears; what wonder that she was upset, 
undone? But the bitter, consuming 
fire in her heart blazed too high for 
self-deception; in its light she was 
forced to see the truth. Not because 
she had a more sensitive soul than 
others had did her universe lie in ruin 
about her; not because she had loved 
Laurene with any maternal ardor, not 
even because she had labored so hope- 
fully for her conversion, did she now 
find her own life insupportable. 

It was not even because she sud- 
denly awoke to the realization of all 
that Eli had meant to her these twenty 
years past, although this realization did 
overwhelm her. But the perception of 
the fact that all her life since she had 
grown to womanhood was founded 
upon a delusion that she had built upon 
the unsubstantial ground of falsehood 
—this was what finally maddened her. 
This was what had been in her mind, 
dimly, unconsciously, when she had ut- 
tered the cry with which she greeted 
the announcement of the flight. 

Lies, lies, lies! All lies—the doctrine 
she had embraced so eagerly in that un- 
loved, unattractive girlhood of hers, so 
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many years ago! A lie that a woman 
could live in the world happily, use- 
fully, and never feel for any man the 
thrill of possessive love! A lie that 
there was a more satisfying feeling 
than this—that there was possible a 
selfless, unseeking, undemanding union, 
spiritual, intangible, between men and 
women! So, in her bitterness, she said. 
What had the life 
of the Siloam Com- azit 
munity offered her & 


back there in the 


days when all the 
tesa 
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boys of her ac- 
quaintance passed 
her by, when their 
eyes never sought 
hers out, their hands 
never pressed hers, 
when all the plain, 
direct pleasures of 
rustic wooing were 
denied her? 

It had offered her 
a refuge from the 
necessity of wooing, 
an asylum from the 
humiliation of going 
uncourted. 

And once there, 
once removed from 
the husband-hunting 
competition of her 
little town, what had 
befallen her? 

Why, what but 
this—that her heart : 
had gradually twined 
itself around her 
conception of 
Brother Eli; that she 
had imagined herself 
united with him in a great work—the 
spread of their doctrine, the main- 
tenance of their Order; that she had 
fed her woman’s need of love with this 
unsubstantiality, and had never known 
on what she lived, until the moment 
when she learned that in him the man 
had been stronger than the saint, as in 
herself it was the woman—the universal, 
hungry-hearted woman—who had _ all 
unwittingly worn the saint’s garments. 
for sO many years. 
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“Lies, lies, lies!” she cried out to the purple 
horizon. 
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Dim recollections of her Ramsey 
girlhood came back to her to torment 
her. She remembered the stone wall 
beside the churchyard, the rendezvous 
on summer nights of village youths and 
maids; she remembered glimpses she 
had caught there of dark arms encir- 
cling light-clad waists, of girls’ heads 
resting upon the shoulders of their 
‘lovers. She remem- 

bered kisses she had 
seen snatched behind 
half-closed doors at 
husking bees and 
sewing parties. She 
remembered the 
scent of lilacs on 
spring evenings and 
of how it always 
filled her with a lan- 
guor and with long- 
ing, though she had 
never known for 
what. 

And remembering 
all these things, and 
thinking of Eli and 
Laurene, she _ beat 
her clenched «hands 
against the iron 
frame of her bed in 
a fury of jealousy. 
With an imagination 
grown. suddenly 
acute, she pictured 
them in their flight. 
They would be mar- 
ried by this time— 
alas, that there was 
nothing in the laws 
of the world to pre- 
vent a brother of 
the Order from con- 

tracting a legal marriage. 

They would be married; Eli would 
be clothed after the manner of the 
“world’s people,” and for all the dif- 
ference between his age and Laurene’s 
they would be well matched in looks— 
both handsome, both vigorous, one in a 
magnificent, unspoiled maturity, the 
other in the unspent glory of youth. 

She dug her nails into the palms of 
her hands at the’thought. Oh, if she 
could but mar that insolent loveliness 
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of the girl! If she could, by wishing, 
by blasphemous prayer, by any unholy 
incantation, wither and blight it! It 
seemed to her that the loss of her own 
soul would be a small price to pay for 
one instant of such destructive power. 

It was curious, as time passed, to 
mark the change wrought in Sister 
Amanda by this sudden, late gust of 
passion and jealousy, this delayed 
knowledge of herself and of the world 
in which she lived. 

The first result of it was that she was 
no longer guide for the Community vis- 
itors; all that rather pleasant, prattling 
‘garrulity which had been so desirable 
a trait in a cicerone for the Order, de- 
serted her. She could no longer direct 
the attention of visitors “from the 
world” to the tonic qualities of the 
blackberry cordial which the other sis- 
ters made in the stillroom, or to the 
durability of the cloth of which the 
voluminous ‘Siloam cloaks” were 
made, or to the careful workmanship 
of the brooms and knickknacks; far less 
could she chant the glories and beauties 
of the Siloam creed. 

Once or twice, after the day when 
Eli and Laurene went away together, 
the brethren and sisters essayed to 
have Amanda perform her ancient 
tasks. They felt both that no one else 
had been found to do them so well, and 
that to do them again, to enter again 
into the common routine that she had 
known, would be helpful to Amanda's 
stricken soul. 

But the effort was useless. Mono- 
syllabically she had answered the ques- 
tions which the guests had put to her; 
wearily she had dragged herself and 
them from one waxen-clean room to 
another ; silently, without the old, spon- 
taneous bursts of explanation, she had 
listened to their garbled recital, among 
themselves, of the tenets of the Siloam 
Order. What difference did their opin- 
ions make? What difference, indeed, 
did the facts themselves make ? 

And the visitors had departed with- 
out buying one pamphlet, one jar of 
jelly, one apron, or clothes brush. 


Clearly Amanda’s day as cicerone was 
done. 
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Done, too, was her day of inspira- 
tion. The reams of paper which Eli 
had ordered from the Snowden Mills 
on that bright August day when his 
Fate sat waiting for him would never 
have had their fair surface marred, had 
it depended upon Amanda to supply 
the Siloam Community with literature. 
She bore no more testimony to strange 
spiritual experiences vouchsafed her in 
dreams and visions, as she had been ac- 
customed to do; she made no more 
lame, ecstatic rhymes, set her own 
thoughts no longer to the melody of old 
hymn tunes. And the bright, birdlike 
eagerness of her withered face was 
gone from her. 

Gradually, however, a new set of 
powers seemed to grow up in her. If 
she no longer saw beautiful visions in 
which the brethren and sisters walked 
in gardens of asphodel, the chosen ones 
of heaven, she developed a keen sight 
for more practical matters. If she no 
longer chanted the holy satisfactions of 
the life of the Order, she achieved, as 
time went on, an eminent ability in 
dealing with its affairs. 

The hardening of her heart, the 
blinding of her eyes, to things that had 
once been soft and lovely to her, was 
not accomplished without a sort of 
grim recompense. She worked now at 
practical things with a tireless earnest- 
ness; she bargained with a shrewdness 
that the “world’s people” who had deal- 
ings with the Order called a relentless 
greed. : 

And when Eldress Anna died and the 
sister next in authority after her, it fell 
to Amanda’s lot to sit high in the coun- 
cils of the Community and to manage 
the affairs of the Sisters’ House. 

And no one, from the day when old 
Anna had closed her dim eyes in death, 
ever doubted that Amanda was a satis- 
fied woman or a sanctified one. But 
Amanda always remembered what the 
dying lips had said to her—had remem- 
bered, wondering the while how it hap- 
pened that Anna, half blind, half deaf, 
withdrawn so long from all the con- 
cerns of life, should have been able to 


-see and to read her. 


“God melt thy heart, Sister Aman- 
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da,” had been the eldress’ last words 
to her. “God melt thy heart, though 
it be with a cruel grief. Does thee hear 
me? Does thee understand Anna’s 
last prayer for thee? God shatter the 
stone that incases thy heart, though He 
use a blow for the shattering!” 

Amanda had gone off from the 
deathbed of the old saint, with bitter- 
ness of soul. Idle prayer! Had not 
God spent His blows upon her? Had 
He not used the utmost of His sor- 
rows against her heart? Had He not 
taken from her all her innocent vani- 
ties, her innocent delights and delu- 
sions? Had He not allowed her to fix 
her heart upon a human idol, and had 
He not then carried it away from her 
worshiping sight ? 

Had He not, above and beyond all, 
made her see that all her existence was 
founded upon an unreality, that when 
she had thought herself living a life of 
Jhigh, spiritual endeavor, she was but 
loving with all the human warmth of 
any poor woman “in the world”; and, 
like any poor woman “in the world,” 
deceiving herself in regard to the love 
that was returned to her? 

Ah, no! There were no more ar- 
rows left in God's quiver, she felt, for 
her! There was nothing left with 
which even He could touch her! If 
He would but let her see her foe—the 
woman whe had wronged her—would 
but let her see that foe in misery, would 
but let her add to that foe’s misery, 
then her heart might soften. If she 
might but have an hour of gloating over 
the girl—her beauty despoiled, her 
dare-devil charm vanished—then, in 
her gratitude, a sweet, life-giving blood 
of emotion, of feeling, might return 
upon her. Never otherwise. 


Six years passed from the time of 
the elopement of Laurene and Brother 
Eli. After that first letter there had 
been no communication from them. 
Occasionally a rumor concerning them 
drifted to Siloam, sometimes a sum- 
mer visitor with an accurate recollec- 
tion for scandal would recall the news- 
paper account of their flight, and would 
add some other journalistic paragraph 
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of later date concerning them; for, of 
course, the press of “the world” had 
not allowed the picturesque tale to die 
out with the bare recital of the elope- 
ment; there had been for a month or 
two “follow-up” stories about the 
movements of the apostates from the 
Community. 

Sometimes a brother or a sister sent 
to Siloam from one of the other houses 
of the Order mentioned some dim re- 
port that had drifted across another 
part of the world. But nothing really 
authentic ever came back to Siloam 
concerning the man whose whole con- 
scious life had been spent there, or con- 
cerning the girl on whom such high 
hopes had been built. 

And meantime at Siloam the Order 
waned. Not only Eldress Anna crossed 
the border beside which she had dwelt 
for so long, but others of the brethren 
and sisters died. New converts were 
scarcer than ever in the history of the 
sect; a homeless lad whom Brother 
Jonathan, head farmer, hired to help 
with the haying, professed himself a 
believer in the stern and mystic creed, 
and was duly received into the Com- 
munity, only to leave it when a few 
months of good food and warm cloth- 
ing, of clean shelter and peaceful, un- 
troubled living, had put flesh on his 
bones and courage to face the world 
into his heart. 

A widow of the countryside came, 
bringing her two-year-old baby girl 
with her. But the little thing died, and 
only the grieving mother remained. 

The sole prosperity which the Siloam 
Community knew in those six years 
was the growers’ and the traders’; they 
farmed successfully, and they bought 
and sold advantageously. And though 
worry was held by them to be a sin to 
be avoided and detested like any other 
weakness of the flesh or of the mortal 
mind, there were times when there was 
anxiety in the placid faces. 

The increase in live stock, the ever- 
added fertility of the soil, the ever- 
growing balance in the bank—of what 
use were these things, if, in the course 
of a few years, the last of those who 
believed this material abundance to be 
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One ecsld see the girl in the garden, herself a glowing flower, and one could 


see the quaint little Sister. 


the blessing of Heaven upon their creed 
should be borne out of the house? 

One September day there came to 
Amanda, standing in austere charge of 
the room where two sisters wove rag 
carpets, a boy, helper about the barns. 
There was a stranger outside, he re- 
ported, a man who had asked many in- 
timate questions concerning the Order, 
and who now craved speech with her. 

“T told him,” the lad explained, “that 
thee was in charge of all, Brother 
Jonathan being gone to the Ramsey cat- 
tle fair with our oxen.” 

“Is he looking for work?” 
Amanda _ hopefully. Laborers 
needed for the harvesting. 

“He has not said. He asks to speak 
with thee.” 

“T will come to the barnyard,” said 
Sister Amanda. 

And so saying, she left the bright, 
prim room with the looms, and the 
close-capped sisters at their toil, and 
walked, assured, unfaltering, compe- 
tent, upon the climax of her days. 

Long, long ago she had ceased to ex- 
pect the return of the fugitives. Long, 
long ago had she ceased to stare at 


asked 
were 
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every advancing fig- 
ure with the suffocat- 
ing certainty that it 
would prove to be 
Eli’s. Except when 
she was alone with 
her bitter hatred, she 
seldom thought of 
them now. The place 
that had been, for 
months, an_ hourly, 
torturing reminder of 
them, had long since 
ceased to suggest 
them to her fancy. 

It was only when 
she was alone for the 
periods of prayer and 
meditation, enjoined 
by the rules of the 
Order, that she 
thought of them; and 
then she thought of 
them with the baffled 
sense that she would 
never be able to 
wreak vengeance upon them. 

Yet it was Eli who stood before her 
in the sunny corner of the barnyard; 
Eli, clad in the garments of “the 
world” and wearing them with a big, 
bumpkin awkwardness; Eli, with his 
close-cut hair gray about his lined and 
storm-beaten face; Eli dumb before 
her. 

He twirled the rim of his soft hat 
miserably before her. He dropped his 
eyes, as blue as ever, but sunken now, 
and set in a fine network of wrinkles. 
He, who had looked every man and 
every woman squarely in the face, who 
had been powerful, respected, a lord of 
little things—he was abashed and 
ashamed before her. He stood, an em- 
barrassed suppliant, expectant of re- 
buff. 

And, in one of the blinding illumina- 
tions that come sometimes to mortals in 
the crises of their lives, she knew that he 
had often stood thus—a suitor at men’s 
gates, awaiting the word of dismissal. 
Before a word had been spoken, she 
knew him for a defeated man; she 
realized that those qualities which had 
made him great in Siloam had not con- 
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quered the world outside the hills; she 
guessed—nay, she knew—that he had 
known the consuming shame of idle 
days when no man would employ him; 
that he had known poverty—hunger 
even. 

And before a word had been spoken, 
a furious pity broke through the crest 
that had hardened around her heart— 
oh, that the world had dared to treat 
him like this! That it should have 
dared to defeat him! That the woman 
should have dared to let him suffer fail- 
ure, should have dared to let him real- 
ize himself a failure! 

For in that illuminating second Sis- 
ter Amanda knew that a man’s wife 
may save him this knowledge. 

“Sister—thee knows me?” 
tered forth at last. 

She bowed her bonneted head. 

“T know thee, Eli,” she replied. 

*And—and—what has thee to say to 
me? Say it, and have done with it!” 
he cried defiantly. 

“Is she—the woman—thy wife, in 
the world’s talk—is she with thee?” 

“Nay; nor has been these four 
years!” 

““She—she has passed away?” whis- 
pered Amanda. 

She felt a cold chill of terror. Per- 
haps those malignant wishes of hers— 
perhaps that hot, impious passion to do 
evil—had wrought some disaster, after 
all! 

But Eli answered: “Nay.” 

“Not dead—and not with thee these 
four years?’ Amanda’s tone was bewil- 
dered. 

“She left me. She—never loved me. 
Forgive it that I speak to thine ears the 
language of the world’s people. She 
never loved me. There was another 
man. When we had been married two 
years, and our little child was a year 
old, the other man was set free of 
bonds he had been in; he had been 
plighted to marry another, but the 
other died. And he sought her out— 
Laurene—or she sought him. How 


he fal- 








shall I tell? I knew only this life here, 
what knew I of women?” 

He looked with longing at the great, 
rectangular buildings. 


“Go on with thy tale,’ commanded 
Sister Amanda. 

The habit of authority remained with 
her, in spite of the wave of pity and 
indignation that threatened to sweep 
away that Amanda of the past few 
years. 

“There is but little to it. She sought 
him out; she tempted him—yea, I will 
say itso! She tempted him! Do I not 
know her temptations? Was not the 
first man also tempted of a woman to 
his undoing? She tempted him. Ah, 
well, the rest thee would not have me 
say. For the sake of our little one, our 
little Amanda 

“Amanda?” faltered Sister Amanda. 

“Yea. She would name her so; she 
had some love for thee. And she knew 
that it was a knife in my heart to be 
reminded every hour of what I had 
done, of the honorable place I had left. 
So, loving thee a little and loving much 
to torment me, she named the small one 
for thee. And for the little Amanda’s 
sake, I did as the world’s people coun- 
seled. I—I divorced her. She wanted 
it—and the man. And since then— 
Sister Amanda, will thee take my 
child? 1 do not ask for myself a sanc- 
tuary again. ut the little one je 

“Where has thee left her?” 
Amanda. 

He pointed toward the woods that 
fringed the fields of corn, standing 
stacked in russet tents. 

Amanda turned and walked across 
the stubble aisles, and he followed 
humbly in her wake. 

And at the edge of the field, obedi- 
ently sitting where her father had left 
her, they found the little child, with 
wide, wondering blue eyes beneath a 
cloud of ruddy golden hair. She 
looked questioningly at her father, but 
his anxious face gave her no reply. 
Then she looked at the little woman in 
the queer cap and the shapeless dress. 
And a smile of infantile delight curved 
her rosebud of a mouth. She put out 
a dimpled hand to Amanda. 

And the woman, thwarted for so 
many years, baffled in all the avenues of 
her emotion, caught the soft, tiny fin- 
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gers in her hard ones, and felt the gush 
of living waters in her soul. That 
which she had missed in youth, the 
long-past youth of wonder and mystifi- 
cation at life, of longing for she knew 
not what; that which she had dreamed 
she possessed in her maturity, only to 
lose—all came to her now in the clasp 
of the child’s hand upon hers. To love, 
to spend oneself selflessly for a loved 
one—that was the meaning of life for 
all women but the chosen saints of 
Heaven. They might attain salvation 
otherwise—but not she! 

She raised joyful eyes to Eli’s face. 


Where the Siloam buildings used to 
stand, there is to-day a girl’s school, 
part of which is used in summer as a 
boarding house. And the favorite 
legend of the schoolgirls and of the 
summer boarders is the neighborhood 
story of how one day the four remain- 
ing men and women of the Order 
passed sorrowfully out of their great, 
empty houses, and drove to the rail- 
road, where they took train for an- 
other community of the Order, which 
had been depleted by death and change 
of its membership. 

But, so the schoolgirls and the sum- 
mer visitors tell newcomers, there are 
other relics of the fine, austere, self- 
destroying sect which was once great 
and prosperous in the neighborhood. 

Over in the village of Ramsey, they 
say, is a sister who left the Com- 
munity before its close in order that 
she might bring up a little girl to the 
life of “the world,” and the girl is the 
daughter of a brother who eloped once 
upon a time with one of “the world’s” 
daughters. 

And when he, having tested the 
world and found it a hard and cruel 
place, brought his child back that she 
might grow up in the safety and sanc- 
tity of the Siloam Order, why, then, the 
sister had told him that it must not be; 
she had said that the child must grow 
up in the world, that only once in a 
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long time were women chosen, called, 
set apart by Heaven, for life apart 
from all human emotions. 

And she herself went back to the 
world to bring the child up. If one 
drove to the village, one could see the 
girl in the garden, herself a glowing 
flower. And one could see the quaint 
little sister, who had never discarded 
her close caps, her scoop bonnets, her 
short, shapeless skirts—one could see 
her, busy among the vegetables or in 
the dairy of her cottage. 

She was a wonderful manager, Sis- 
ter Amanda—yes, the old name had 
clung to her, and she was “Sister” to 
all the world, as the world was defined 
in the hills—and she sold butter and 
eggs to the hotel, and she sent her 
broilers to customers in the city, and 
she put up wonderful conserves and 
pickles. She was always busy, always 
happy. And the child repaid her for 
her care and devotion with a gay, spon- 
taneous affection. 

“And did they never marry?” some- 
times the sentimentalists ask. ‘The fa- 
ther of the little girl and the woman 
who mothered her?” 

But the answer is a negative. Eli 
had had enough of marrying, and Sis- 
ter Amanda would have thought it 
sacrilege. 

He works a farm in the hills, and 
sometimes he comes and sits with his 
daughter and his old associate. And 
then the passers on the village street 
may chance to hear a strange hymn 
tune played on the melodeon by the 
young girl’s fingers, and may hear two 
old quavering voices carrying it. 

And they remember the brethren 
and sisters gone from the great build- 
ings in the sheltered valley beyond the 
town; and they think, vaguely, dully, 
of the myriad ways in which men and 
women have sought salvation. And 
catching the sound of the young girl’s 
voice, joining her elders, they think 
that perhaps, after all, the old way of 
home, and love, and children is the best. 
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It’s Good to Be Alive This Year A 
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By Charles Battell Loomis 
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REN'T you glad now that you didn’t die of that attack 
of typhoid in 1898? Because you remember you always 
used to say that you thought it was only a question of 

time when men would fly. And don’t you remember how all 
your relatives and friends used to laugh at you, and call you 
a crank and a visionary? 
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About that time the Dayton, Ohio, papers were carefully re- fi 
fraining from printing any accounts of the fool experiments tn 
“those Wright boys” were making. a) 

“The sooner they break their necks, the better for their ine 


family. Their parents must be on edge every minute. And 
he a bishop!” uy 

“If they were my sons I'd clap ’em into an insane asylum. \ ' 

‘e4 I tell yer, man never has flown, and man never will fly.” 

7 6 So neighborhood people talked, just as neighborhood people iS 
talked in 1807, when Robert Fulton was getting ready to steam YJ 

up the Hudson. Fulton was just such another fool as the 

) \ Wrights, and the neighborhood people sneered, and jeered, and y 
& | 





\ 
Bi, fle : airy : MASE ele J 
xy eered, and then, when the Clermont really did steam through ‘dp “a 
the water, cheered. 9, 
i So the Dayton people cheered when the Wright brothers Dy 
Cle\\ came home from their first triumph. But the Wrights only (TP 
| | smiled. They had known.all along they’d fly. 
Well, if you'd died in 1898 you'd be as ignorant of all this | 
f as Benjamin Franklin is—presumably. And Franklin, the man I 
| of all men to be enthusiastic about it! } { 
\ But you survived, and you're alive in this wonderful year \ 


YE 


of 1911, when a man like Curtiss starts out for a little motor \ NS 
boating, and, tiring of that, rises into the air, and, after rival- \ 
ing the sea gulls for a while, rivals them yet again by perching as 
on a ship. \\ 

Dinner with the jovial captain. The gulls never attain to So} 


me 
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es that! Then: “Well, captain, I must be going. I want to fly 
ya to a spot where they say there’s some good deep-sea fishing.” 






Into his machine, off into space, soon a tiny speck—to the 
ship's crew, never to himself—and, after a flight of forty or 
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fifty miles over the rolling billows, he drops into the sea, takes 
out his fishing tackle, catches a cod for supper—flying gives 
one an appetite—and then sails or flies back to land, and when 
on shore, without changing his seat, motors home. Oh, it’s a 
wonderful year, this 1911, and you get all its marvels for 
nothing if you keep awake and keep up with the news. 

Did it ever occur to you that you are living among great 
men? Not to speak of inventors and scientists, did you ever 
think that mighty makers of music, poets of power and far- 
reaching vision, statesmen full of the love of their fellows, sci- 
entists whose names will live as long as science lives, philosoph- 
ers whose writings may change systems of thought, are living, 
and moving, and having their being on this oblate spheroid— 
haven't thought of that since I went to school—now—this 
year? 

Oh, for the wit to discern them, the power to discover them, 
the assurance to proclaim them! 

There was a man named Washington who lived in the latter 
part of the eighteenth century. People of all politicai shades 
of opinion to-day unite in saying that he was a statesman if 
ever there was one. 

But when the Senate ratified the John Jay treaty with Great 
Britain in July, 1796, there was an outburst of popular disap- 
proval directed at Washington, and he said, with genuine sor- 
row: “Such exaggerated and indecent terms could scarcely be 
applied to a Nero, a notorious defaulter, or even a common 
pickpocket.” 

Think what the vilification must have been to draw forth 
such a heartburst as that from so self-contained a man as 
Washington! 

The sleepy heads of ninety-six didn’t know a statesman 
when they saw one. 

There were sleepy heads in the early sixties of the last cen- 
tury who didn’t know that a great statesman sat in the Presi- 
dential chair at Washington. 

“Oh, for a great statesman in these degenerate days!” they 
cried. And Lincoln went on toiling. 

Shakespeare lived in a wide-awake time. His associates were 
not dopy—they did not know the word, for that matter, 
although he and they would have loved it—but they were not 
awake to the fact that the man they drank with, and jested with, 
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and loved, was England’s greatest poet, and that he would still YU & 

hold that position in 1g1T. a 


Since writing the above, in one of Emerson’s essays I have 
come across my own thought dressed up even better than I 
could dress it—really. To quote him: “If it need wit to know iP 
wit, according to the proverb, Shakespeare's time should be | 
capable of recognizing it. Since the constellation of great men ( 
who appeared in Greece in the time of Peridles, there was never {] i 
any such society; yet their genius failed to find out the best YS 
head in the universe. Our poet’s mask was impenetrable. You ] 
cannot see the mountain near. It took a century to make it 4 
suspected; and not until two centuries had passed after his 
death did any criticism which we think adequate begin to ap- 
pear.” 

Byron laughed at Keats, and we laugh at our contemporary 
poets, or damn them with faint praise. 

Why? 

Because we’re only half awake, and because we're pigeon- 
livered, and lack gall. 

The Wrights fly, and in a few months arise a swarm of fel- 
lows who fancy themselves strictly up to date, and who have 
the terminology of aviation at their tongues’ ends, and they dis- 

Wy course learnedly of the points of the rival makes of machines. 
xT But in 1898, when you thought you were dying of typhoid, 

; \ and when you said to your nurse that you thought Professor 
st\\ Langley would fly if he had the right kind of backing, and you 
Che\\ did wish you could live to see him do it, those up-to-date chaps 
| | were keen on automobiling, and laughed at Langley for a mad 

scientist. 

“Man never has flown, and man never can fly.” 

We never learn to look around and then look ahead. There 
are to-day in America composers with the mental and musical 
equipment necessary to write a grand opera, and librettists 
able to write the book. 

“Nonsense! No American has written one that succeeded, 
and no American ever will. Viva Puccini! Hoch Strauss! 
Vive Debussy!” 

Five years may wake you up, sleepy heads! 

When the grand opera, with English words, sung by those 
who can enunciate English—be they Italian or German singers 
matters not—arrives, these up-to-date young men and women 
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CE will throng the Metropolitan Opera House, and will say: “Of Bio 
YP course! We have it in us. Didn't the Wrights conquer the r 
air? What we will to do we can do in America. You know 
Oe they’re going to put the opera on in Berlin and in St. Peters- Ps 
Cy . < m ° ‘ 
burg—translated, of course, into German and Russian. I tell Ir 
\ 
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¢ 
you, we have to show them. They had td come to us for their 
steel and their locomotives—now they come for their music.” 

It’s the same in the other arts. Now that Europe acknowl- 
edges that we have evolved something distinctive and pic- y 
turesque in our skyscraper architecture, Mr. Up to Date says: ) 
“Oh, yes, New York is a beautiful city if you judge by her sky cy 
line. Wonderful effects!” 4 

But ten, or even five years ago he would have said: “Oh, 
those hideous skyscrapers! Ugly New York!” 

Let us laugh! 

France already acknowledges our supremacy in landscape 
painting, but the Up to Dates have not heard of that yet, and 
they still go on paying absurd prices for foreign paintings, and 
never think of buying American ones. ul 

In this year 1911, here in poor, benighted America there are f. 
poems being written, songs being composed, dramas being ve 
constructed that will live long beyond this generation, and that 
will give name and fame to their creators. 

Up to Dates, rub the sand out of your eyes and pick a win- 
ner. 

No, it would be invidious for me to mention any names, 
although I have my faiths. 

There are several statesmen in Washington in this year IgIT, 
and if William H. Taft is not one, as time will prove, I'll be 
willing to have my words served to me on any kind of plate, 
and will promise to Fletcherize them. 

But I remember the time—you hadn’t come down with 
typhoid then, my friend—when Cleveland was not considered a 
statesman by many Republicans and by all Democrats. Oh, 
yes, a few ultrarespectable ones here and there, like Woodrow 
Wilson, but certainly not by workaday Democrats. 

To-day his fame is secure, and the Up to Dates say: “Why 
not? Wasn’t Jefferson a statesman, and wasn’t he the first 
Democrat?” 

Oh, it’s great to be alive in 1911. There is so much to 
amuse one and to excite one. You may well bless that careful 
nursing in 1898, my friend. 
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ND, Sylvester!” called Mrs. Bin- 
num hysterically to her husband. 
“T wish you luck, dear! I wish 

you luck!” 

Her voice had a sharp note of mental 
agony. Mr. Sylvester Binnum, hurry- 
ing with his hand bag down the path 
from their front door, smiled grimly 
over his shoulder. He did not believe 
in luck, nor, he knew, did Clara; but 
the present crisis might justify a lapse 
into.superstition. Mr. Binnum furtively 
took pains to touch the gatepost as he 
emerged on the village street. 

“When I pass through this gate again 
I'll be fixed for life, or I'll be ruined!” 
he said to himself. 

He hastened on toward the railroad 
station, gazing down at his long, slen- 
der legs, which were arrayed in their 
Sunday garments. The coming ordeal 
in New York demanded that Binnum in 
every detail should appear at his best 
advantage. Although he could hardly 
afford them, he had bought a cheap pair 
of >atent-leather shoes, the first he had 
worn since his honeymoon, thirty years 
ago. Binnum surveyed them with hope- 
ful gravity; but suddenly his horrified 
eyes encountered a brownish-green ob- 
ject, which stuck forward horizontally 
from his armpit. 

“There!” moaned Sylvester. “Good 
luck, eh? I’ve got our old umbrella!” 
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In the excitement of leaving home, 
he must have grabbed the ancient mon- 
strosity out of the rack by mistake for 
the other umbrella, the one with the sil- 
ver handle, which his Sabbath-school 
class had given him. Mr. Binnum had 
seldom walked Broadway; but he real- 
ized that such a faded relic as the old 
umbrella, however useful it might be in 
Willowton, would arouse in New York 
a disfavor dangerous to his all-impor- 
tant enterprise. 

There was no time now for Mr. Bin- 
num to correct his mistake. Looking 
about for a safe place of temporary de- 
posit for the umbrella, he happened to 
glance at the wooden building in the dis- 
tance, which housed the Willowton Pub- 
lic Library. The sight of the building 
had an odd effect on Mr. Binnum. . He 
drew a long breath, tucked the old um- 
brella obliviously under his arm again, 
and resumed his march to the railroad 
almost at the double-quick. 

Mr. Sylvester Binnum had been the 
efficient librarian of the Willowton Li- 
brary for so many years that he was 
now thoroughly unfitted for any other 
work. The small salary was all he had 
to live on. But the trustees of the li- 
brary, at their last meeting, had nearly 
passed a vote asking for Mr. Binnum’s 
resignation. They had nothing against 
Sylvester. Major Kahl, the vice presi- 
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dent, wanted the job for his wife’s 
brother. 

The panic-stricken librarian had hit 
upon a brilliant scheme of salvation. In 
New York lived Mr. Holman Axelrod, 
an elderly Wall Street operator, who 
had given five thousand dollars to the 
library in memory of his father, a na- 
tive of Willowton. Holman Axelrod 
himself had never been in the village; 
Binnum had never met him; but to poor 
Sylvester, in his dire extremity, Mr. 
Axelrod loomed like a tower of refuge. 
He had determined to see Axelrod, and 
to impress himself so favorably on that 
financier as to secure his position and 
obtain for the village library a further 
endowment of which he might be the 
custodian. 

“That would flatten out Major Kahl 
and his whole crowd!” Mr. Binnum had 
argued triumphantly to his wife. 

“But we must think of everything, 
dear,’ had been Clara’s reply. ‘*What 
if you make an unfavorable impression 
on Mr. Axelrod?” 

Binnum this afternoon recalled her 
tragic suggestion as he was passing the 
Willowton post office. His letters to 
Axelrod certainly had received only a 
formal acknowledgment. What, in- 
deed, if his personal appearance on Wall 
Street failed also to elicit the desired re- 
sponse, or aroused positive hostility? 
Mr. Binnum could think only of the 
almshouse. 

The librarian darted into a news 
stand near the station, and left the old 
ymbrella on the counter. There was no 
one in the store; but his name was 
stitched on the umbrella, and he was 
confident that it would be returned to 
Clara, who valued it highly. 

The train was waiting, and he seated 
himself by an open window. The mo- 
ment of actual departure affected him 
with something like awe; his ‘mission 
assumed the desperate character of a 
forlorn hope to a beleaguered and starv- 
ing garrison. When the cars rumbled 


into motion, he closed his eyes prayer- 
fully. 

“Say, mister!” bawled a shrill voice 
outside the window. 
umbereller, didn’t you? 


“You forgot your 
I seen you go 
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into our joint, and I chases after you. 
Here you be—just in time!’ And be- 
fore Sylvester could prevent it, the 
newsboy had propelled the umbrella into 
his lap. 

Mr. Binnum registered at the Elmont 
House, an inexpensive hotel near Sixth 
Avenue. He had been a guest there in 
the early nineties, during his last visit 
to New York. Since that period, the 
clientele of the Elmont had been rad- 
ically changed; the house was now 
patronized in chief by theatrical per- 
formers. But, of course, Mr. Binnum 
did not know that, nor did he have an 
opportunity of ascertaining it. At 
seven o'clock, after he had consumed his 
milk toast, tea, and apple sauce, he re- 
tired to his room, and stayed there. 

Half awake in the morning, Sylvester 
convulsively raised himself from the pil- 
low, and strained his ears. It was not 
the terrific clamor of the city which 
caused him to rush in a panic to the 
window. It was the sound of rain. 

He glared at the old umbrella, hang- 
ing from the electrolier. Then he pulled 
his waistcoat from beneath the atten- 
uated mattress, and counted the money 
in his pocketbook. The calculation was 
quite useless. Mr. Binnum knew be- 
forehand that the purchase of a new 
umbrella was out of the question. The 
cost of the excursion, reduced to the 
lowest terms, already had occasioned 
tearful comment from his wife. Be- 
sides, was it not, upon the whole, rather 
foolish to attach importance to a mere 
umbrella? Mr. Binnum resolutely put 
on his Sunday clothes. 

sut after he had gone below his ap- 
prehension returned. The lobby of the 
hotel was thronged with brisk young 
men and chattering young ladies, clad, 
according to Mr. Binnum’s untutored 
eyes, in the very height of elegance. 
The umbrellas which he saw, and he 
sadly noted them all, were slim and ir- 
reproachable. A sign over the check 
room—‘Umbrellas to Rent’”—elated 
Sylvester, until he found that the cyn- 
ical attendant required a cash deposit. 
The sum frightened Mr. Binnum. He 
mournfully hoisted the old umbrella and 
started downtown, cringing under the 
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battered canopy, as if beneath the shad- 
ow of certain failure. 

Binnum had pictured himself dashing 
into Axelrod’s presence with invincible 
spirit, with the eager lust for success 
which breaks through all barriers. But 
Mr. Axelrod’s door boy had seldom ush- 
ered to the private office a person less 
zealous in appearance than was Mr. 

sinnum this morning. 

Mr. Axelrod, a fat man with a bil- 
lowy chin, glanced up from 
his desk and down again. 

“Well, I got your letters,” 
said he. ‘What is it?” 

“The—the library. The po- 
sition of—of librarian,” fal- 
tered Sylvester. 

“How about it?” snapped 
Axelrod, and looked up more 
sharply. 

What he saw was a plain- 
tive and woebegone individual, 
who clutched with both hands 
a bulging, faded umbrella, as 
if it were all he had to think 
of in the world. 

“Oh, I’m busy!” Mr. Axel- 
rod grunted. ‘Call an hour 
later, will you? Now, then, 
Backus!” 

Sylvester meekly gave way 
to the private secretary, and 
shuffled to the door. He took 
the rebuff with the morose air 
of one who had never ex- 
pected anything else. As he 
went out, he overheard Backus 
speaking to his employer. 

“T say, sir,” chuckled the 
secretary, “you spotted that 
poorhouse gamp, didn’t you?” 

“Funny sort of a thing for 
a librarian!” answered Holman Axel- 
rod. “Please make sure he doesn’t 
bother me again.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Binnum called an 
hour later, and an hour and a half later, 
and two hours later. During the in- 
tervals he paced the stately corridors, 
where the old umbrella was as conspicu- 
ous as a cow in a drawing-room. Syl- 
vester’s nerve had vanished; the um- 
brella had blighted his soul, like some 
deadly incubus. 
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At about eleven o'clock, the librarian 
made a final disconsolate attempt to see 
Mr. Axelrod. It was in vain, as usual; 
but Binnum found courage to ‘scribble 
the name and address of the Elmont on 
his card. 

“In case Mr. Axelrod cares to send 
for me, I’m going back now to my 
hotel,’ mumbled Sylvester to the office 


oy. ; 
“All right,” said the boy, grinning. 


“The—the library. The position of—of librarian,” faltered 
Sylvester. 


“And I judge you don’t intend to get 
wet, either!” 

Mr. Binnum boarded a Broadway 
surface car. He had never in his life 
been so miserable; and, knowing well 
where to ascribe the blame, he clawed 
the old umbrella malevolently. 

The trolley car had reached Canal 
Street before Sylvester in his wretched- 
ness was further troubled by the sensa- 
tion that somebody was looking hard at 
him. He raised his head, and met the 








“So take your choice right now, him or me!” hissed Mr. Axelrod. 


intent eyes of a young man sitting oppo- 
Site. 

The young man had long features, 
and the lower part of his face was so 
closely shaved that it was almost blue. 
He wore a gray hat with a purple band; 
his tweed suit was patterned with a 
deafening check ; and between his knees, 
sheltered by his vividly green raincoat, 
was balanced an immaculate silk um- 
brella with a gold and ebony handle. 

Suddenly this young man jumped up, 
crossed the aisle, and seated himself be- 
side Mr. Binnum. 

“Nice rain for the crops, what, sir?” 
he remarked affably. 
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Binnum hazarded 
a melancholy  as- 
sent. His own um- 
brella, grotesque and 
fateful, leaned 
against the edge of 
the seat, next to the 
dapper stranger's 
leg. 

“I was saying, the 
crops,” repeated the 
friendly young man, 
clearing his throat. 
“Look here, sir,” he 
pursued. “I’ve got 
a little proposition 
to make to you, sir 
a business propo- 
sition. It may sound 
jolly queer, but I’m 
in earnest, I assure 
you, and c 

“Stop!” fluttered 
Mr. Binnum, who 
had read of bunko 
men. “Stop! An- 
other word, and I'll 
call the constable!” 

The stranger 
winked with marked 
‘rapidity. 

“But. 
sir x 

“That's enough!” 
Sylvester broke in. 
“If vou open your 
mouth to me again, 
you'll get arrested!” 

The fellow’s lips 
twitched curiously, and his lean cheeks 
reddened. Mr. Binnum turned away, 
fixing a riveted stare upon the front end 
of the car. Even in his distress, he was 
able to feel rather proud that he had 
repelled this pirate. 

Amid a wild congestion of traffic, the 
car came slowly to a halt; and Mr.. 
Binnum with interest contemplated the 
maze of raging truck drivers, and be- 
wildered pedestrians, and majestic po- 
licemen. Until he discerned a gray hat 
with a purple band bobbing among the 
crowd, he did not know that his unpleas- 
ant neighbor had deserted the car. Syl- 
vester shifted sideways into the vacancy 
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on the bench; then he started up with 
indignation. The old umbrella had de- 
serted the car also. 

Binnum’s indignation was _ short- 
lived. He sat down again, smiling un- 
certainly. He had been robbed; the 
well-dressed stranger had not taken the 
old umbrella through an error, for the 
gold and ebony article had not been 
abandoned in its place. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Binnum felt comfortably that he 
had been relieved in more than one 
sense. His conscience would not have 
allowed him to throw away the old um- 
brella; but to lose the hated object inno- 
cently was a vague satisfaction. 

In ‘somewhat lightened spirits, he dis- 
mounted from the car and proceeded to 
the Elmont. The rain had ceased. The 
noontime stn was breaking through the 
clouds. Mr. Binaum’s best clothes and 
patent-leather shoes, freed from the 
curse of the old umbrella, made him look 
like a prosperous man of affairs. 
Through the hotel lobby he walked erect 
and unashamed. The waiters in the El- 
mont’s restaurant treated him with elab- 
orate respect. 

Having eaten lunch, Mr. Binnum 
went to his room. When he left Wall 
Street, he had hopelessly planned to take 
the first available train homeward; but 
to such a pitch had his courage been 
miraculously restored that he was now 
inspired to renew his assault upon Axel- 
rod at the financier’s residence, after 
business hours. Happy in this decision, 
Sylvester lay down on his bed, and sank 
into a peaceful sleep. The night had 
been restless, the forenoon exhausting, 
and Mr. Binnum’s slumber was indus- 
trious and prolonged. 

He was awakened by the ringing of 
the room telephone. 

“Gentleman to see you,” was the an- 
nouncement. “May he come up? Name 
of Holman Axelrod.” 

“What?” gasped Binnum. “Yes! Oh, 
my gracious, yes!” 

Sylvester leaned weakly against the 
wall. The thing was incredible! Had 
the disappearance of the old umbrella 
actually changed his luck? It seemed 
so. The librarian, in a daze, opened the 
door at the summons of a brisk knock. 


, 


“Good evening,” said his visitor. 

Binnum could not speak. He could 
only stare; for underneath Mr, Axel- 
rod’s.arm was the old umbrella. 

“Sit down, Mr. Binnum,” said Axel- 
rod cordially. “I guess you’re shaken 
up yet by what you did this afternoon. 
By gad, sir, you're a hero!” 

He laid the old umbrella on the bed, 
took a bank check from his pocket, and 
tossed it beside the shabby gingham. 

“That’s to your order,” he continued. 
“I’ve just doubled my donation to your 
library. When you saved that little 
lady’s life to-day, you did more than you 
reckoned on!” 

“Saved—lady?” breathed Sylvester 
faintly. 

Mr. Axelrod laughed. 

“Can’t blame you for wondering 
where I come in,” said he. “The fact 
is, Binnum, between us, I’ve asked that 
little girl to marry me. She's kind of 
half stuck on a vaudeville man; but I 
judge that your Uncle Holman and his 
dough will win out. So when I read 
that item in the Evening Planet— 
haven’t you seen it?” 

Binnura, speechless and almost para- 
lyzed by bewilderment, managed to 
shake his head, and to catch in his lap 
the newspaper which Axelrod flung to 
him. 

“So when I read that item,” resumed 
the fat stock broker, ‘I chased over to 
the Planet office, and got the umbrella. 
And I says to myself: ‘Holman, old 
scout,’ says I, ‘it’s up to you to be Syl- 
vester Binnum’s friend for life,’ says 
I!” Mr. Axelrod examined his watch 
and buttoned his coat hastily. “Well, I 
must fly,” he concluded. “I’ve got a 
date with Vera at six, and I haven't seen 
her since you pulled her from under the 
‘riick. 

“Wuh-wuh-wait!” inaudibly blurted 
Mr. Binnum. 

But Axelrod had vanished. The 
stunned librarian mechanically raised 
the newspaper ; and out of the labyrinth 
of type a paragraph jumped at him. 


, 


Miss Vera Vyse, the music-hall singer, had 
a narrow escape from being run down by a 
motor truck on Broadway this noon. She 
was gallantly rescued by a well-dressed man, 
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The generous old umbrella seemed to be giving them its homely benediction. 


and a Planet reporter rescued the rescuer’s 
umbrella, which now awaits the owner at the 
Planet office. The name on the umbrella is 
Sylvester Binnum. Press agent? 


Mr. Binnum snatched his hat and the 
bank check. As he scurried along the 
winding hall in pursuit of Axelrod, the 
check seemed to burn his conscientious 
fingers. 

After several false starts down blind 
passages, and one down the servants’ 
stairway, Binnum at length reached the 
office door, in a narrow lobby which led 
to the side entrance of the hotel. But 
here Mr. Binnum stopped in alarm and 
dodged discreetly behind a pillar; for 
Holman Axelrod, flushed and wrathful, 
was engaged in a heated conversation 
with a lady and a gentleman. The lady 
was a blond and daintily beautiful little 





person in mauve; the 
gentleman wore a 
green raincoat and a 
gray hat with a purple 
band. 

“So take your 
choice right now, him 
or me!” hissed Mr. 
Axelrod. _ 

The lady tossed her 
head. 

“And it doesn't 
mean only dinner to- 
night, Miss Vera. It 
means—you know!” 
added the financier 
darkly. 

“Mr. Axelrod,” 
said Miss Vera, tuck- 
ing her hand under 
the green sleeve of 
the closely adjacent 
raincoat, “I’ve just 
found out that I want 
to belong to my dear, 
brave Billy here. 
How can I help it 
after what he did for 


me?” 
“Did for you?” 
echoed Axelrod. 


“What do you mean? 
Think what I can do 
for you!” 

At this the pur- 
ple-banded hat jerked forward dan- 
gerously, 

“Take your medicine like a decent 
sport, Axelrod,” Billy advised. “I'll be 
a good husband to her, and you know it. 
Come, Vee!” And the happy pair 
passed on. 

The discarded suitor escaped to the 
street. Sylvester was close behind ; and 
Axelrod had barely planted himself 
in a snorting taxicab when Binnum 
grabbed his arm from the curbstone. 

“Here’s your—your check,” panted 
Mr. Binnum. “You gave it to me be- 
cause of a mistake. I didn’t save that 
lady’s life to-day. It was the other man 
—he’d stolen my umbrella, and—it was 
Billy !” 

“Well, by gad!’ Axelrod retorted. 
“How the dickens do you know? Did 
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you overhear that fool talk in the 
lobby ?” 

Sylvester nodded; and Mr. Axelrod, 
who appeared to be enduring his dis- 
appointment in love with some philoso- 
phy, rubbed his double chin, and smiled. 

“Mr. Binnum, you're too honest for 
this town,” said he. “You put that 
check in your pocket and hustle back 
to Willowton. The Willowton library 
deserves encouragement, and so does the 
librarian, and I’ll write that to Kahl in 
the morning. Yes, that’s my judgment, 
and you can’t change it. When a bind is 
on me I settle! Now, driver, beat it to 
the club!” 


Half an hour later, Mr. Sylvester 
Binnum sat at a table in the restaurant 
of the Elmont Hotel. His traveling 
bag occupied a chair beside him; and 
hooked over the chair was an ancient 
wabrella, which Mr. Binnum caressed 
affectionately from time to time. He 
had accepted the situation. His train 
for Willowton would leave in a few 
minutes. 

Sylvester was paying the waiter, when 
he recognized two voices at the next 
table, screened from his by an artificial 
palm. 

“What I want to know is this, Billy,” 
said Miss Vera. ‘How did you happen 
to quit that trolley car just when I 
needed you?” 


“Fate!” Biliy answered, with solem- 
nity. ‘Fate dressed up like an um- 
brella! The moment I noticed that won- 
derful umbrella, Vee, I knew that I had 
to have it. I knew that it would be 
worth a hundred laughs in my vaude- 
ville sketch, and that no property man 
in the world could ever fake such a 
wonderful thing. Why, it was a dream! 
I tried to buy it, but the farmer took me 
for a bunko steerer. So then I watched 
out, and swiped it, and flew to the street, 
just in time for a chance to save you. 
Fate!” 

“You won me, Billy darling, but you 
lost the umbrella.” 

“It was our mascot, for a fact,” Billy 
sighed regretfully. “If it hadn’t been 
for that precious gamp, you might have 
been saying ‘Yes’ to Axelrod to-night.” 

Sylvester’s eyes gleamed strangely, 
for romance did not often color the life 
of the Willowton librarian. He picked 
up his bag with one hand, and with the 
other poked the umbrella through the 
palm leaves until it touched Billy’s 
square shoulder. Then he dropped it, 
and fled. 

At the door he turned for an instant. 
Miss Vyse had partly unfolded the 
faded gingham; and she and Billy were 
gazing up at it with blissful amazement, 
while the generous old umbrella seemed 
to be giving them its homely benedic- 
tion. 


ey 
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CROSS the fragrant summer fields the mists of morning rise, 
Slow-rolling, up to greet the sun above the eastern hill; 
The plowboy whistles down the lane, and looks with happy eyes 
Upon a world of changing grace that laughs at sorrow still. 


The dew is glad in bloomy cells, and brave on blade and spray, 

And all is laughter, light, and love, and quick with life’s pure joy. 
Ah, who shall say that any care can ever steal away 

The simple lesson simply taught—the summer ‘to the boy! 
Cuas. C. JONEs. 
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ILLUSTRATED FY HARRIET ADAIR NEWCOMB 


HEN_I was sixteen, and my 
teachers, parents, older sisters, 

and other guardians spent a 

great deal of effort upon the forming of 
my character and my manners, and sup- 
plemented their instructions, whenever 
they paused for breath, by placing the 
printed word before me in the shape 
of little books of “don'ts” and ‘‘dos,” 
of “daily guides,” and “helps by the 
way,” it never occurred to me to doubt 
that the character-and-manner-forming 
processes would be completed, say, by 
the time I was twenty-five. At that age 
I might occasionally feel righteous indig- 
nation at public abuses; but, of course, 
I should have long since overcome the 
tendency to personal petulance, to sulk- 
ing, to hysterical rages at being thwarted 
in the effort to have my own way. At 
that age I might possibly like some per- 
sons better than others; but I should, 
of course, have long since outgrown the 
narrow snobbishness which made me 
look down upon all the girls not of my 
own set at school. At twenty-five, by 
the diligent and prayerful practice of 


those customs of behavior and thought 
which all my guardians, printed and 
otherwise, enjoined upon me, I should 
be a model of sweet, helpful gracious- 
ness. 

At twenty-five, I thought that I must 
attain this beatific state when I was 
forty. I put forty as the date for the 
passing of most of the unruly passions. 
Until that age one might conceivably 
be subject to freakish emotions, to 
qualms of jealousy, to attractions not 
altogether approved by the stern, regu- 
lating mind. Up to that time, one might 
also be, on occasion, curt in speech, 
overbearing in manner, insistent upon 
one’s own way, scornfml of other peo- 
ple’s ways and views. But at forty, 
surely one would be done with trouble- 
some emotions, troublesome tempers, 
temperamental uneasiness of all sorts. 
Surely at that age one could put away 
the little collection of bedside books— 
the sayings of Marcus Aurelius, of 
Thomas a Kempis, of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, of Ella Wheeler Wilcox, or 
of whomever one had chosen for a 




















guide in the difficult path of personal 
excellence. 

At forty, I blush to say that, though 
the bedside books were put away, it was 
not because perfection had been at- 
tained. It was for the base reason that 
at forty I was far more occupied in 
making over other persons than in mak- 
ing over myself. At forty, I was en- 
gaged in reforming the middle-aged, 
social laziness of my husband, who had 
developed a tendency to coddle 
himself in the evenings as “a 
tired business man’; in cor- 
recting the bad, modern man- 
ners of my sons and daugh- 
ters; in controlling the 
vagaries of my servants; in 
eliminating undesirable per- 
sons from my own list and 
from my children’s ; in adding 
to our stock of congenial and 
generally desirable acquaint- 
ances. In my own household 
I was busily engaged in having 
my own way without much 
opposition, and in putting op- 
position down with a firm 
hand when I encountered it. 
I said my prayers with my 
mind on many other things 
than my own shortcomings ; 
and if I begged to be delivered 
from my faults, it was a very 
perfunctory sort of a plea I[ 
made, and was due solely to 
the provisions of the ritual, 
and not to my own eagerness 
after personal reform. 

And from that time until 
the present I confess that I 
have gone on my way, giving 
little thought to my character and my 
manners. I have taken it for granted 
that, if my character was not formed 
by forty, it never would be; that if my 
manners were not good then, they never 
would be; that nothing could be more 
immature, more silly, more futile than 
for me to go on working over myself in 
any formative way. 

I suppose that very religious women, 
with whom the thought of the continu- 
ance of life is always present, never 
reach this state; to them the idea that 
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they are going on forever, and that at 
seventy they stand but little farther 
along in their infinite progression to- 
ward the completion of their characters 
than they did at ten, acts as an ever- 
present spur toward high endeavor. 

But I fear that the majority of old 
women in this generation are much like 
myself; that the world we have lived 
and ruled in is the one most constantly 
in our thoughts’; and that, when we 





In my own household I was busily engaged in putting opposilion 
down with a firm hand when I encountered it. 


have reached my age of sixty-five, it 
seems to us of very little use to resume 
the work of struggling toward perfec- 
tion of temper, of tolerance, of courtesy. 
It would be just as sensible for us, so 
we think, to begin the gymnastic exer- 
cises which our granddaughters practice 
with the hope of attaining supple limbs, 
rosy skins, and bright eyes. 

Well, I have revised my point of 
view. I have come to the conclusion 
that, so long as a woman lives in the 
world and exacts any consideration from 
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it, it is beneficial—it is necessary—for 
her to take humble thought of her bear- 
ing in it. I think that it is more neces- 
sary for her to do so at sixty-five than 
it is at sixteen! 

I confess that it has been an intimate 
study of my son’s mother-in-law which 
has led to the revision of my views in 
regard to the legitimate age limit of 
character development. It has been an 
intimate study of that’ same estimable 
lady which has led me to question my- 
self rather seriously in regard to my 
own manners. 

She is a good woman, that mother-in- 
law of my son’s. I think she would will- 
ingly be cut into little pieces to save her 
daughter pain; of course, though, that 
would not be the proper procedure in 
order to save her daughter pain. I 
think that, although she obviously con- 
siders that Emma might have ‘married 
better’’—detestable phrase !—she would 
go hungry for my son’s sake; of course, 
however, he doesn’t want her to go hun- 
gry; and I suppose there is nothing that 
could hurt him more than seeing her 
go hungry, unless it were seeing his 
wife, Emma, or me, go hungry. 


A 
Hareet Adare Jewcomb 


“Mother says that fashions are for the young.” 
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And yet that good woman, that wom- 
an capable of fine, high sacrifices, makes 
Emma’s life and George’s—well, I 
won't say that she makes it a torment. 
I will merely say that she robs it of a 
great deal of the comfort and charm it 
might have; and all because she does 
not consider the cultivation—the care- 
ful, studied cultivation—of good man- 
ners a proper occupation for a woman 
of sixty-five! 

Since seeing her, living in the same 
house with her for a while, I have 
come to the conclusion that good man- 
ners are more essential to sixty-five than 
to sixteen. Sixteen, noisy, obstreper- 
ous, “saucy,” may, when she has be- 
come unendurable to the rest of the 
household, be sent to bed; but it is not 
so with sixty-five. The only escape from 
sixty-five, if she embarks upon a course 
of faultfinding, is for the rest of the 
household to make polite excuses for 
leaving the room themselves—which is 
sometimes highly inconvenient, and 
which always results in making sixty- 
five feel forlorn and neglected. 

In manners it is as it is in clothes. 
Hear my daughter-in-law, Emma, on 
the subject: 

“Mother 
says that fash- 
ions are for the 
young; and she 
simply won't 
take any inter- 
est in her 
clothes. Fash- 
ions are for 
the young, I 
suppose, if by 
fashions you 
mean _ hobble 
skirts and cart- 
wheel hats! 
But if you 
mean having 
things pretty— 
becoming, 
fresh, adapted 
more or less to 
the prevailing 
styles—t hen 
they concern 
the old more 


























than they do 
the young. A 
complexion of 
milk and roses 
can wear any 
col or; drab- 
and-fifty can’t. 
Goldilocks 
—full and 
fluffy — may 
poise. what 
monstros- 
ity she pleases 
on her tresses, 
and it looks 
rather fetch- 
ing; but scant, 
gray hair has 
to be humored. 
And so on, and 
so on. That's 
what I am al- 
ways preaching 
to mother; but 
she takes no 
stock in what 
I say. She 
says her dress- 
ing days are 
over; and she 
wears an old 
golf cape of the vintage of ninety-three 
when she goes out to market, and keeps 
a collection of antique blouses that are 
simply grotesque. She’s really a very 
good-looking woman when she takes the 
trouble to wave her soft-gray hair, and 
to wear her pretty heliotrope or gray 
frocks. But it requires almost an order 
from the court to induce her to put them 
on; she’s always ‘saving’ them for some 
great occasion.” 

I agreed heartily with my daughter- 
in-law,.and resolved in the depths of my 
guilty soul that I would revise my own 
wardrobe when I returned home. My 
own daughter, Adeline, has frequently 
talked to me in something the same vein 
as Emma. 

But it was the manners of Emma’s 
mother of which I began to speak. I 
have almost concluded, as I said, that 
the cultivation of good manners is more 
important when one is old than when 
one is young. Youth has its spiritual 
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“T’'ll be glad when that watermelon crape is worn out, Emma. I never thought it a 
becoming color.” 


qualities that are counterparts to its 
golden hair, its pink-and-white skin; 
and these spiritual qualities somewhat 
excuse the absence of the gentleness, the 
tolerance, the kindly humor which age 
must have; and can have only by tak- 
ing thought, by practicing—I could al- 
most say by praying. 

There is that good mother-in-law of 
George’s, for example. My son, I will 
admit, is frequently late to the breakfast 
table—his excellent mother-in-law never 
is. Does she ever fail to comment upon 
the hour? Not once! Grimly and caus- 
tically she greets him with: “Well, you 
did decide to get up, after all, did you?” 
Now, when that good lady was sixteen 
years old, had she indulged herself in 
such constant comment upon the habits 
of a brother, let us say, with the late- 
to-breakfast vice, she would very soon 
have been sent from the table as a worse 
nuisance than he; and she would have 
been exhorted against nagging. 
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But George’s mother-in-law—and I 
myself, and all the rest of us who are 
sixty-five years old—may not be sent 
from the table, no matter how our bit- 
ter speech may be spoiling the meal, 
or our ungracious, ungenerous unwill- 
ingness to enter into the enthusiasms of 
youth may be inducing the dullness that, 
in turn, induces dyspepsia. No one 
may refer us to rules of conduct, scrip- 
tural or secular; we have all, at least, 
trained up our children so well that they 
would bite their tongues off before of- 
fending us by word—until we drive 
them to the point of an ugly, irrepressi- 
ble outbreak. And then there is misery, 
truly—headache, heartache, the convic- 
tion on one side of an outlived useful- 
ness, and on the other of an ungrateful 
heart, sores which heal slowly. 

My son George’s mother-in-law takes 
the family privilege of telling him quite 
freely what she thinks of his clothes, 
of his purchases, of his friends—when 
she has anything disagreeable to say on 
any of these topics. “I certainly hope 
you'll never get another suit from that 
man—what’s his name? The one that 
made that suit, I mean!” It is not a 
sentence to send a young man forth to 
his day’s work in the buoyant frame of 
mind in which a day’s work should be 
tackled. 

“T’ll be glad when that watermelon 
crape is worn out, Emma. I never 
thought it a becoming color.” It is not 
a particularly offensive statement; it is 
one that may be quite legitimately made 
when Emma is debating the color of her 
new evening frock. But, uttered cas- 
ually, merely by way of making con- 
versation, when Emma is just leaving 
for a dinner, it is not conducive to a 
calm and cheerful temper on Emma’s 
part. Why should her mother say such 
a thing at such a time? She would not 
say it to her next-door neighbor—good 
manners would forbid her to make that 
personage uncomfortable. 

Why should I always refer to my 
daughter Adeline’s husband’s excessive 
use of tobacco? I do think the boy 


smokes too much, and I think that [ 
have the right, if not the duty, to tell 
him so now and then. But have I the 


right to remark, upon entering Adeline’s 
sitting room: “I see that Dick has been 
home. My, how the room smells of 
stale tobacco! Why do you let him 
smoke in here?” Why, should I say, 
when Dick glooms over a dull business 
year: “If you would economize on 
smoking you wouldn’t notice it so 
much!’ Why do not my good manners, 
assiduously cultivated, prevent me from 
nagging my son-in-law and_hectoring 
my daughter? 

I will tell you why I think that my 
courtesy and the courtesy of George’s 
mother-in-law, and of half the old peo- 
ple of my acquaintance, fail us constant- 
ly. It is because we think our manners 
are formed. We believe that they re- 
quire no more watching, at our age, 
than do our morals. We know that 
we're not going to take to bank robbing 
or eloping, or second-story work. Our 
morals are so firmly established that 
there is almost no possibility, except 
through some sudden neutral derange- 
ment, of our going to jail. And we light- 
heartedly assume that our manners are 
in the same state of crystallization. 

But they are not, or, if they are, they 
should not be so. They should be fluent, 
warm, kindly—the gracious atmosphere 
in which we live and have our inter- 
course with such of the world as has 
its work still to do. Ours, for the most 
part, is done. We are here—let us not 
blink the hard fact—we are here in 
this workaday world on tolerance. The 
love of our children strives to disguise 
the bitter truth; but it is there. For the 
most part, our work is done, and we are 
in the world on tolerance. And there 
is nothing that will make us so easily 
tolerable as the studious cultivation of 
good manners—which is still a term de- 
noting exactly what it did when we were 
young and read all the good little books 
of maxims. It denotes patience, sym- 
pathy, kindness. 

And, on the whole, it adds a new in- 
terest to life to realize that even at 
sixty-five one may begin a new study, or 
take up again an old study; that one is 
not yet, after all, beyond the possibility 
of change, of improvement. 
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O Captain Albannah Newt, 
late of the deep seas and 
newly settled in Scotaze, and 

to Captain Newt alone, did Cap'n 
Sproul ever confide the real story 
of how it happened. To the ma- 
sonry of master mariners, pineapple 
rum, and the melody of a parlor 
organ could be traced that confi- 
dence. 

When the news went abroad in 
Cuxabexis County that Cap'n 
Aaron Sproul had resigned as high 
sheriff, and that his chief deputy 
had been appointed by the governor to 
fill out the term, the folks were sur- 
prised. Cap’n Aaron Sproul himself 
was more surprised than any one else. 
But he concealed that astonishment, and 
went home to Scotaze with mingled 
emotions. Not even to his wife did he 
reveal the inwardness of that event. He 
grimly accepted her delighted assurances 
that it was on her account he had re- 
signed a hateful office that kept him 
away from home so much. 

With wifely fear that time might 
hang heavy on his hands, after the bus- 
tle that had beset him at the shire, she 
hastened to inform him that one Captain 
Albannah Newt had settled in town. 

Cap’n Sproul brightened perceptibly. 
He had been pondering sourly on that 
resignation that morning. The method 
of it would rise up occasionally and slap 
him in the face, in spite of the general 
relief he felt in being rid of cares and 
annoyances. 

“He has hired the old Bray stand, 
and has moved in, and is keeping bach 
hall,” said Louada Murilla. “He 
doesn’t mix with anybody in town; but 
I know you and he would hitch horses 
well, both being seafaring men. He'll 
be tickled to death to have you call. 
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And he looks enough 


I’m sure he will! 
like you to be your brother.” 


“It ain't in the nature of master 
mariners to run up to each other and 
hug and kiss,” stated Cap’n Sproul con- 
servatively. . “He's no one I ever heard 
of in deep-water circles.” 

But the news of some one of his 
own ilk in town piqued his interest, and 
the next time he walked down to the 
village he surveyed the old Bray house 
with special attention. 

A short and sturdy man was trudging 
to and fro on the porch, squinting 

“aloft” at each turn—the habit of the 
quarter-deck still strong in him. 

Cap'n Sproul marched past w ithout 
sign of recognition, walked more slowly 
after he was past, hesitated, halted— 
then turned on his heel, and went back. 
He flourished a sailor salute as he went 
in at the gate; and Cap'n Newt met him 
at the head of the porch steps with out- 
stretched hand. 

“I've heard about you since I’ve set- 
tled here in town, Cap'n Sproul,” he 
hastened to inform his visitor. “And I 
was readin’ in the paper the other day 
that vou had resigned as high sheriff.” 

“Bilieve there was some word about 
it,’ said Cap’n Sproul curtly. Unpleas- 
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ant memory again assailed him. “Them 
blasted papers have to fill up with some- 
thing, I suppose!” 

“T never had no prominence that 
would get me into the papers,” stated 
the other. “Gulf ports, most of life, 
in the schooner Sadie and Thankful.” 

“That’s why I never run against you. 
Mine was the Jefferson P. Benn—River 
Plate and South America trade.” 

They looked at each other, instantly 
drawn by the masonry of mutual inter- 
ests, and yet hedging their first inter- 
course with shipboard etiquette. 

The host bowed the way to the front 
door of the Bray house. 

“Do me the compliment to step be- 
low, Cap’n Sproul.” 

“With pleasure and thanks, Cap'n 
Newt.” 

In the old parlor, furnished as 
sparsely as a schooner’s cabin, Cap'n 
Newt produced a bottle and some 
glasses. 

“A little old pineapple rum, Cap'n 
Sproul! I never indulge except in port, 
and when all canvas is snug.” 

“Seein’ that the mudhook is well set, 
I'll join you, Cap’n Newt, for the sake 
of sociability; and here’s to further 
pleasant acquaintance.” 

They touched glasses. 

“There’s nothin’ like startin’ a friend- 
ship right,” suggested Cap’n Newt; 
“and I’ve always found enough of the 
mellow in pineapple rum to soften the 
feelin’s, and enough of the sweet in it 
to stick said feelin’s together once 
they’ve been softened. Here’s to brains 
and brick dust, Cap’n Sproul! If we 
can’t make history, we can scour 
knives!” 

It was a somewhat cryptic toast; but 
the guest drank, and smacked his lips. 

“And now,” suggested the host, “if 
a whiff of pipe smoke and a few turns 
in the lee alley would’ suit you, let’s go 
on deck.” 

For an hour they tramped up and 
down the porch, swapping narratives. 
It was a bland day and a happy meet- 
ing, and, when Cap’n Newt at last sug- 
gested that they “go below” again, 
Cap’n Sproul assented cheerfully. 

“As the feller used to sing,” re- 


marked Cap'n Newt, producing the bot- 
tle and glasses, 


“Wheel is in the beckets, the sea is nice and 
calm, ; 

And another leetle drink won’t do us any 
harm.” 


“This time it’s to fiddles and boxin’ 
gloves,” said Cap’n Sproul, ready with 
his own bit of a mariner’s toast. “If 
you can’t play dance tunes, you can 
keep your hands warm!” 

He eyed the “slick” of the rum on the 
side of the glass with quizzical squint, 
and then gulped his dram in unison 
with his host. 

“Speakin’ of singin’ and tunes,” ob- 
served Cap’n Newt, “do you indulge in 
singin’ ?” 

“Spoiled my voice when young, sing- 
in’ riddle-fang-de-dando to Portygee 
sailors,” with scant encouragement in his 
tone for any further pursuit of that sub- 
ject. But Cap’n Newt pointed to a bat- 
tered parlor organ in one corner of the 
room. 

“Always had that to sea with me,” 
he stated. “Let the wind rage and the 
billows toss, I could always soothe my- 
self and drive dull care away. Set 
down and be comfortable, and I'll give 
you one or two of my favorites.” 

The guest did not display particular 
enthusiasm; but, as a guest, he under- 
stood his duty in the matter. He sat 
on the edge of a chair, and listened sour- 
ly to a song that Cap’n Newt sang with 
droning accompaniment, rocking to and 
fro with great energy in pedaling. The 
song was something about “Bold Jona- 
than then walked the deck, a-lookin’ all 
aloft, sir’; but the listener did not pay 
especial attention to the words. The 
second song was in minor key, dealing 
with the theme of friendship “on the 
rolling wave,” and did something to 
take the edge off Cap’n Sproul’s resent- 
ment at this mode of entertaining him. 

“T was thinkin’ I might find time hang 
heavy, leavin’ the sea as I’ve done,” 
confessed the singer at the end of the 
second song, desisting and filling his 
pipe, to the immense relief of his audi- 
ence. “But I don’t reckon I will. 
There’s always music to soothe me, and 
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I shall enjoy your runnin’ in. I sup- 
pose you'll be takin’ it easy now your- 
self, gettin’ out of public office as you 
be.” 

In thinking it over afterward, Cap’n 
Sproul never could determine exactly 
what prompted him to take Cap’n Newt 
into his confidence so suddenly. It may 
have been the combined influence of the 
pineapple rum and the organ music, the 
desire to tell some one of a curious hap- 
pening, or the determination to sacrifice 
his secret rather than listen to any more 
organ music. 

“Speakin’ of gettin’ out of public 
office, Cap’n Newt,” he blurted, “in the 
first place, as one sailor to another, I 
want to warn you against ever gettin’ 
in. Don’t you let ‘em shanghai you! 
There'll be a story to tell you on that 
later.” 

He took a long breath. 

“I’m out, and I’m out to stay. I got 
yanked in as high sheriff when I wasn’t 
lookin’. And I yanked myself out when 
I didn’t know I was doin’ it. As one 
master mariner to another, and as a 
little proof of friendship, I'll tell you 
how it happened. About a year ago I 
got mad and disgusted with the blasted, 
infernal job, and I set down one day 
and wrote a letter to the governor, re- 
signin’. Just got it finished and backed, 
sealed, and the stamp on when some- 
thing came up to make me mad another 
way, and I stuffed the letter into my 
desk, and decided to stay on bein’ high 
sheriff till I’d got even with some folks 
in this county. But I was mad when I 
wrote that letter; and there wasn’t any 
mistakin’ that I wanted to resign when 
the governor came to read it! And I'd 
forgotten all about it, and when he wrote 
me that he’d accepted the resignation, I 
was ; 

‘But you never sent it, you said,” in- 
terposed Cap’n Newt, who had been 
following the narration with interest 
and puzzled wonder. ‘Mebbe that pine- 
apple rum has confused me; but you 
said ss 








“My turnkey, who kept himself busy 
’tendin’ to all the things round that of- 
fice that he hadn’t ought to ’tend to, 
came across the letter in the desk about 
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five days ago, and sent it. You’ve seen 
that kind of a feller in your time, I 
reckon? ’Board ship he’d be careful to 
steer around a cloud shadder, and then 
go to work and pile her onto a reef, 
where white water was breakin’ twenty 
feet high. All is, I found myself re- 
signed out of office all of a sudden, and 
here I be, and you're the only one I’ve 
let on to about how it happened.” 

“I'd have writ right along and took 
it back,” stated Cap’n Newt, with de- 
cision. 

“I’d have looked nice doin’ it,” re- 
torted Cap’n Sproul, with acerbity. 
“You said a while ago that you saw it 
in the papers. Well, it got into the 
papers from the governor’s end. There 
wasn’t anything left for me to do but 
stay resigned, and come home. But I 
ain’t complainin’, you understand. I’m 
glad of it. I came here off the sea to 
settle and take it easy, just as you are 
doin’. I got dragged into office, not 
meanin’ to be dragged in. You take les- 
son from me. If they come around of- 
ferin’ you honors or jobs, you just set 
down to that parlor organ and begin to 
sing.” 

“Not meanin’ that as a hint that my 
singin’ is the best thing to drive folks 
away ?” 

“No such slur intended, Cap’n Newt. 
I mean, don’t get into any talk or argu- 
ment with ’em. Sing just as though 
you’d forgotten any one was around the 
place. Show ’em that you don’t take 
any interest in ’em.” 

“T ain’t in anyways inclined to public 
office, and I haven’t encouraged any 
mixin’ up in my business since I’ve set- 
tled here,” stated Cap’n Newt. 

“So my wife tells me,” the cap’n has- 
tened to inform him. “And _ speakin’ 
of her, there’s what you ought to do, 
Cap’n Newt—stay out of office and get 
into matrimony. I came ashore just as 
you’ve done; but I didn’t know what 
livin’, and happiness, and comfort was 
till I found the right woman, and mar- 
ried her.” 

Cap’n Sproul, warming to his sub- 
ject, had his ardor considerably damp- 
ened by the sour and rebellious stare 
that Cap’n Newt turned on him, 
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He sat on the edge of a chair, and listened sourly to a song that Cap'n Newt sang with droning 
accompaniment, 


“T'll talk of p’isen, pirates, sudden 
death, and hell fire, and relish the sub- 
jects; but don’t you talk marryin’ to 
me,” he snapped. “I’ve got a song on 
that.” He turned toward the organ. 
“It te gi 

“T’d love to hear it,” the cap’n has- 
tened to assure him, a bit ruffled by his 
host’s prompt bristling at him, and in no 
mood to listen to more melody; “but I'll 
be late to dinner. I’m sorry you feel 
as you do on a tender subject—but that 
ain’t goin’ to prevent us bein’ good 
friends—and passin’ the time pleasant 
together.” 

“For me, I never passed hails with 
a sailor I liked better on short ac- 
quaintance,” vouchsafed the other 
heartily, shaking him by the hand at 
the porch steps. ‘Ladder’s always over 
the side for you, and you'll never find 
the locker dry.” 

At dinner, Cap’n Sproul gave his wife 
an altogether satisfactory account of 
their new neighbor. 

“T reckon he averages as well as 
human bein’s generally do, Louada 
Murilla. He’s sentimentaler than I rel- 
ish on the music question, and he ain’t 
as sentimental as I’d like on the matter 
of havin’ a good wife. He’s come 





ashore with a hard shell, like I had. He 
don’t realize what he’s missin’, I feel 
that it’s goin’ to be my duty to wake 
him up. It comes hard to make some 
of these old baches take their medicine 
—not meanin’ any disrespect to wim- 
men in sayin’ that—but once it’s down 
they wonder why they’ve been nursin’ 
an ache so long. I'll get at that old 
turkle!” 

“It has made my heart sink every 
time I’ve passed the Bray place, and 
seen him stamping up and down that 
porch all alone,’ declared Louada 
Murilla, ready with her sympathy. “It 
made me think of you, all alone as you 
were, when you first came to town here 
among strangers. I wish Diadema Bell- 
more could catch him, if he’s as good 
as what you say he is. She’s got her 
own home, and money in the bank—and 
that Bray place is more’n half gone to 
rack and ruin, it’s been empty so many 
years. She’d make him a good wife. I 
thought of her first.” 

“Dropped any hints?” 

“Well, I’ve always cracked up sea 
captains to her for husbands, and on 
that account he’d find her more’n half 
courted,” returned Louada Murilla, 
with a smile and a pretty blush that 
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deepened when Cap'n Sproul came 
around the table and gave her a hearty 
smack, 

“I’m glad I got boosted out of that 
office,” he blurted, his recent talk with 
Cap’n Newt having cracked his reti- 
cence on a certain subject. 

He bethought himself, and turned 
brick red when she stared at him and 
echoed: “Boosted out?” 

“Newt has got me to talkin’ sea 
lingo,” he explained lamely, unable to 
look her in the eyes. “Boosted the way 
sailors use it is different in meanin’ 
from what it is on shore.” 

But it was a subject that he was not 
willing to pursue just then, and he 
clapped on his hat and hurried out. He 
had not intended to make a second call 
on his new neighbor that day; but he 
found himself on the road, and no er- 
rand in the village invited him. So he 
turned in at the gate of the old Bray 
place. 

The drone of the parlor organ, 
threading among the raucous tones of 
Cap’n Newt’s voice, nearly availed to 
turn him back; but he ascended “the 
quarter-deck” in the fond hope of be- 
ing able to divert the singer from his 
music. The words of that song inter- 
ested him, though the melody did not. 


“You do not have to teach the snake to sting 
the human heel, 

Nor teach the wolf to bite your hand, nor 
hyenys how to steal. 

And as for wimmen’s tricks, and frauds, and 
handy ways to do ’em, 

Why, wimmen know ’em ev'ry one, them 
things come nat’ral to ’em.” 


“Chorus,” shouted Cap'n Newt, in 
the same volume of voice with which 
he would have hailed the foretop in a 
gale, and added: 

“Them’s my idees, them’s my idees, without 
no sort o’ trimmin’. 


I’ll take a snake to nuss and tend, instead of 
wimmen, wimmen.” 


Cap’n Sproul signalized his presence 
by a cough, and Cap’n Newt promptly 
gave over music and came out to greet 
his guest. 

But the guest did not consider that 
Cap’n Newt was in the mood that day 
to listen to any preachment on women 
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in general, or Diadema Bellmore in par- 
ticular. They walked “the quarter- 
deck” for two hours, and argued wheth- 
er a coasting skipper ought to anchor 
in a seaway and wallow out a head gale, 
or stand off and take the chances of 
wear and tear of sails and running gear. 

At supper, Cap’n Sproul confided to 
his wife that, in his opinion, Cap’n Newt 
had been crossed in love by some unde- 
serving female; and he quoted such 
words of the song as he could remem- 
ber, to her pained astonishment. Cap’n 
Sproul wound up his remarks by stoutly 
asserting that in the interests of his 
neighbor’s peace of mind he proposed 
to find out the sore place, and heal it. 

At the end of a week of intimacy, 
the amateur soul surgeon admitted to 
himself that he had found the sore 
place. He found it often. He found it 
every time he got his courage up to 
mention women or marriage to his new 
friend. The blistering and_ baleful 
glances that Cap’n Newt bent on him at 
these times brought him up short. With 
great resoluteness, the patient kept his 
mouth shut. Never by a hint did he 
reveal just what affront he had suffered 
to make him so bitter. He merely sat 
back and glowered so ferociously that 
Cap’n Sproul hastened to get off the 
subject upon which he had craftily en- 
tered. It was plain that Cap’n Newt did 
not propose to make a confession to 
him. . 

This attitude offended Cap’n Sproul, 
for he reflected that he, on his part, 
had reposed confidence in Cap’n Newt 
upon a tender subject at their first meet- 
ing. He ventured to hint a little some- 
thing on this line to Cap’n Newt one 
day, adding that if any word of it ever 
leaked out life wouldn’t be worth living 
in that county, because every man he 
met would grin in his face and laugh 
behind his back. 

“It’s dangerous business, passin’ your 
secrets round,” agreed the neighbor 
gloomily, and with a note in his tone 
that the cap’n did not relish. “It’s all 
right to put a rope round your neck; 
but when you go and give the loose end 
of it to some one, you're li’ble to have 
your wizen squat when you ain’t expect- 
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in’ it. I don’t say that I would ever 
use a secret, if one was given to me, 
for a weapon; but a feller never knows 
how desperit he’s goin’ to get. As sup- 
ple and genteel as I always try to be 
with them I come in contact with, I 
don’t know as I’d want to have a secret 
over a feller that was pokin’ me.” 

It was not exactly a veiled threat, but 
it moderated Cap’n Sproul’s zeal con- 
siderably in the matter of prying into 
Cap'n Newt's state of mind on the 
woman question. For many days he 
confined himself strictly to topics relat- 
ing to rigging, courses, trips, cargoes, 
and general maritime matters. Cap'n 
Newt expanded into frank and endear- 
ing qualities as a friend. 

“When I hid myself up here,” he con- 
fessed one day, thereby dropping un- 
gardedly a hint that made Cap’n Sproul 
prick up his ears, “I didn’t have the 
least idea I was goin’ to run into a man 
I like as well as I do vou.” 

On his own part, Cap’n Sproul re- 
turned that compliment, and expressed 
the hope that Cap’n Newt proposed to 
pass his last days in Scotaze. 

“There’s nothin’ sure about that. I’m 
only hirin’ this house. As you might 
say, I’ve got cable hove short. Mebbe 
I'll stay. Mebbe not. The way I’m 
fixed, I never know when it’s goin’ to 
be up-killick.” 

There was sour melancholy in his 
features that stirred Cap’n Sproul’s 
sympathies. He thought he knew what 
the matter was with Cap’n Newt. 
When he himself had first settled in 
Scotaze, keeping bachelor’s hall and liv- 
ing out of his sea chest, he had felt that 
same way. Now—a happy home—a 
good wife! He stared at the solemn 
face of his friend, fiddling his finger un- 
der his nose, and was almost ready to 
risk breaking in on that happy calm that 
had lately marked their friendship. He 
felt it might be a happy moment for an- 
other word regarding matrimony. 

Furthermore, now that he was him- 
self out of active affairs, the thought of 
living in Scotaze without the compan- 
ionship of a man with whom he “could 
talk something more sensible than fod- 
der and folderol,” as he explained it to 





Louada Murilla, was not a_ pleasant 
thought. He wanted to see Cap'n Newt 
as securely anchored as he was himself. 

“All is,’ he pondered, “I’ve got to 
take Diadema and that farm of hers, 
and rig a bridle anchor that'll hold 
him.” 

For another week, keeping close 
guard over his tongue, he lulled any 
suspicions that Cap’n Newt might have 
entertained at first, and then he invited 
him over to stipper. Other somewhat 
perfunctory invitations of the sort in 
the past had been declined by Cap'n 
Newt, who had allowed that he was not 
out for society, and had got so used to 
his own cooking that he hated to try 
experiments. This last invitation was 
pressed, and Cap'n ‘Newt accepted. 

Louada Murilla had suggested the 
pressing part of the invitation, and the 
plot was her own. Diadema Bellmore 
was a more or less innocent participant, 
though the import of Mrs. Sproul’s va- 
rious encomiums and hints had not been 
lost on her. To Cap'n Sproul was left 
the nice duty of exorcising any demon 
of distrust that might arise in Cap'n 
Newt’s bosom. 

Mrs. Sproul found her husband well 
advanced in this task when she came 
to them in the parlor, prettily flushed 
with her duties in the kitchen. Cap'n 
Sproul was giving his guest a disserta- 
tion on the picturesque features of 
*“Bonis Aires”; and Cap'n Newt had 
forgotten the existence of women until 
this one appeared to him. 

He rose and scraped an awkward 
bow, and stood a resigned and expectant 
picture of hope that she would soon 
retire. 

“Captain Newt,” she said, pretend- 
ing embarrassment very handsomely, 
“my husband has proved to me that sea 
captains are always good-natured. I’m 
sure that any one who looks so much 
like my husband must be just like him 
in disposition. A—a_ relative—a—a 
dear cousin of mine has dropped in un- 
expectedly; and, of course, I’ve just 
had to ask her to stay to tea with us. 
It will be a family party just the same 
—and I know you won't mind an extra 


guest.” 
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He found himself under the necessity of passing to the lady the various dishes that the cap’n loaded 
with food. 


“Fam'ly party—no frills and no fur- 
belows!” cried Cap’n Sproul heartily. 
“The more the merrier, as the whale 
said to the herring!” 

3ut the guest did not seem to be 
overcome with merriment. He made 
an instinctive motion behind him, as 
though groping for his hat, and was 
plainly searching his soul for words 
with which to sound retreat, but Mrs. 
Sproul was too quick for him. She 
bobbed a curtsy, and left the room 
with a smile that expressed her convic- 
tion that all was nicely settled. 





“It ain’t a square deal,” blurted 
Cap’n Newt, facing Cap’n Sproul and 
scowling at him. 

“Meanin’?” inquired his host, stiffen- 
ing and returning the scowl in a manner 
that discomposed Cap’n Newt so much 
that he remained silent. 

“Nothin’ goin’ to be said, I hope, as 
a hint that my wife is riggin’ up a der- 
rick to bunko you—or anything of the 
sort?” 

“No remarks have been made mean- 
in’ that at all,” Cap’n Newt hastened to 
assure him. 
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“Or that J am?” pursued the host. 

“T ain't ever been in society, and I 
ain’t cut out for society, and I don’t rel- 
ish it.” 

“You're talkin’ about this little, inno- 
cent, quiet supper at my house—just 
you and me, the missus and our favorite 
niece i 

“She said ‘cousin,’” cried Cap’n 
Newt, suspicion flaming in his eves. 

“Then it probly is cousin, I ain't 
so good on fam'ly pedigree as my wife 
is. But what I say is, this ain’t ‘no 
crowned-head banquet that you're goin’ 
to set down to. There ain't goin’ to be 
any Emp’ror of Peru or Lord Gull or 
Queen of Sheby at it. You don’t mean 
to stand there and tell me, do you, 
Newt, that vou’re too stuck up to eat 
with my wife’s sister?” 

In his heat, Cap’n Sproul was making 
havoc in the relationship part of the 
plot, and Cap’n Newt caught him up on 
his slip—feeling himself sinking, and 
willing to grasp at a straw for the sake 
of diverting attention from the real 
topic. 

“If they’re all out there, them that 
you're talkin’ about, then I must have 
fell in on a fam’ly reunion,” he growled. 

“There’s just one woman out there, 
and she won't eat you or make love to 
you, you needn’t worry. You ain’t 
good-lookin’ enough. Now, let me tell 
vou, Newt, you and me is good friends, 
and we want to stay so, for we’re inter- 
estin’ to each other. But friendship 
jibes terrible easy if you don’t keep a 
firm hand on the tiller. Can you tell 
me what earthly objection you’ve got 
to settin’ down at my table, in the bosom 
of my fam/'ly, in good company? You 
haven't got any secret about you to 
make it troublesome, have you?” 

If Cap’n Sproul thought that he was 
to corkscrew out of Newt the reasons 
for his mysterious antipathy to women 
in this energetic manner, he was mis- 
taken. Cap’n Newt turned on him that 
familiar, baleful gaze with which he 
was wont to greet remarks on the sub- 
ject of women, and was silent. His 
interlocutor gazed at him disappointed- 
ly. It had really seemed a ripe moment 
for plucking a secret and a confession. 





“IT hope you ain’t goin’ to act any- 
thing but a gent to the womenfolks in 
my house,” insisted Cap’n Sproul. 

“T'll go home,” mumbled Cap’n Newt 
sullenly. “There’s nineteen sides to the 
woman question, and ev’ry side means 
trouble for me. MHere’s a fair sam- 
ple!” 

“Would that be actin’ like a gent to 
sneak away from my house when a 
meal's all ready, and you're the special 
guest? I ask you that.” 

“All I’m askin’ is to be let go before 
it gets to be worse.” There was humble 
pleading in the guest’s tones. “I ain’t 
ever done anything to you, Cap’n 
Sproul, except what’s been friendly and 
genteel. Now, have I? There’s some 
things about me you don’t know.” 
Cap’n Sproul displayed prompt and 
fresh interest. “Nor you ain’t goin’ 
to know ’em. They’re private and spe- 
cial.” His host scowled. “Women is 
dangerouser’n rattlesnakes where I’m 
concerned. Now, that’s the plain fact. 
You ain’t the kind of a man that wants 
to bring trouble onto an _ innocent 
friend ?” 

“Well, if you ain’t a riddle-come-rid- 
dle-come-ree, done into a human pack- 
age and parceled with marline in hard 
knots, then I never see one!” snorted 
Cap’n Sproul. 

“I know my own business better’n 
you know it,” retorted Cap’n Newt dog- 
gedly. “And I know when I ain't 
wanted in «.y man’s house. You 
needn't call me any more names. I'll be 
movin’ on.” 

But Cap’n Sproul grasped him by the 
arm at the first step he made. 

“T don’t want to have no scuffle with 
you right here in my own parlor, Newt; 
but I want to distinctly inform you that 
when a man accepts an invite to eat 
with me in the bosom of my fam’ly, and 
comes, and don’t give me no good rea- 
son why he’s got to leave, he stays and 
eats. That’s simply a word to the 
wise.” - 

For a moment the flames of utter re- 
bellion blazed in Cap’n Newt’s eyes. 

“Is this the general way you take 
with your friends, or be you only mak- 
in’ a special case of me?” he inquired. 
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“Do you usually have to shanghai what 
company you invite to tea?” 

“Now, don’t let’s you and me pass 

slurs and twits, Newt,” expostulated the 
captain, in more pacificatory manner. 
“Two skippers like us can’t afford to 
do it. I don’t know, of course, what 
private reasons you've got for sneakin’ 
off; but I stand here, a friend of yours, 
and tell you that I'll take on me any re- 
sponsibility for anything that may hap- 
pen to you. You ain't dealin’ with old 
Cap’n Teach, the pirate king—but, if 
you feel you need a guarantee, there it 
is.” 
“Go ahead and take the responsibility, 
then,” said Cap’n Newt, sitting down. 
“But you remember you said it, when 
the time comes that I throw it up to 
you.” 

The embarrassment of the situation 
was relieved by Mrs. Sproul’s genial 
announcement at the door that supper 
was served. The host took the precau- 
tion of walking behind his guest, as 
though to prevent any possible adven- 
ture at escape. 

A buxom lady was standing modestly 
at the farther side of the dining room. 

“Captain Newt, I wish you'd shake 
hands with Miss Diadema Bellmore, 
our mutual neighbor,” invited Mrs. 
Sproul. 

And Cap’n Newt met the other guest 
halfway, and obeyed, noting in the som- 
ber depths of his soul that Mrs. Sproul 
had merely called her “neighbor.” 

“Cousin, niece, sister—neighbor!” he 
pondered sourly. “There don’t seem to 
be much head nor tail to the riggin’ 
aboard this craft! There’s some kind 
of a cussed scheme on here!” 

He found himself seated between 
Miss Bellmore and the host, and also 
found himself under the necessity of 
passing to the lady the various dishes 
that the cap’n loaded with food. Even 
as he had been fairly pushed into the 
dining room by Cap’n Sproul, now that 
artful gentleman was behind him in the 
matter of pushing him into conversation 
with his fair neighbor. He was poked 
up into the narration of his best tale— 
how he had come through on a schooner 
that had twice rolled over in a seaway 


under bare poles. And whenever, dur- 
ing the repast, Miss Bellmore asked a 
question—she evinced a_ remarkable 
thirst for information on maritime af- 
fairs—Cap’n Sproul always referred 
her politely to his friend. 

“He’s fresher from the sea than I be, 
Cap’n Newt is. You'll get the clear 
gospel from him, marm, full and to the 
point.” r 

It was a distressful evening that 
Cap’n Newt passed, judging from his 
countenance, though he _ eventually 
found himself talking away with a gar- 
rulity that afforded Cap’n Sproul im- 
mense satisfaction. 

The guest had entertained a vague 
hope that he might slip home in cred- 
itable fashion while the women “were 
doing the dishes.” But at the end of 
the supper the hired girl appeared, and 
the little party of four adjourned to 
the parlor. 

“It’s plenty big enough for two,” 
cried Cap'n Sproul, gayly pushing him 
down on the sofa where Miss Bellmore 
had seated herself. ‘The beauty of our 
house is folks always get sociable with 
each other.” 

But it was no sociable gaze that Cap’n 
Newt fixed on his host. He sat on the 
edge of the sofa, revolving his thumbs 
over and over each other, regarded 
Miss Belmore suspiciously out of the 
corners of his eyes, and kept up his 
end of the conversation without enthu- 
siasm. 

At nine o’clock, Cap’n Newt's face 
cleared perceptibly. Miss Bellmore 
glanced up at the clock, and declared 
that she really must be starting for 
home. 

“Tt’s been such pleasant company, I 
had no idea it was getting so late,” she 
declared, both apology and alarm in 
her tones. “I’m timid out alone so 
late.” 

“Timid with a man like him to beau 
you to your door?” asked the jovial 
Cap’n Sproul. ‘“There’s no gallant sea 
captain yet who ever let a lady walk 
alone in fear and tremblin’.” 

Real anguish had replaced the glim- 
mer of relief on the guest’s counte- 
nance. 
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Cap'n Sproul acknowledged to him- 
self that at that moment Newt was a 
desperate man if he ever saw one. The 
victim even managed to work one or 
two husky words of protest out of his 
dry throat, but only Cap’n Sproul un- 
derstood. Miss Bellmore was accepting 
with such radiant volubility that the un- 
happy escort followed her speechlessly 
‘into the hall and to the outer door. As 
he went down the steps, Cap’n Sproul 
gave him a nudge in the ribs with his 
thumb. Cap’n Newt turned one Dlis- 
tering glance over his shoulder, and the 
dusk swallowed up Miss Bellmore and 
him. 





= 


* From a position 


“T hope we haven't made any mistake 
in tying up to that man as we have,” 
said Mrs. Sproul when they were back 
in the parlor. ‘He isn't as pleasant- 
favored near to as he seemed to be at 
a distance. That last look he gave you, 
unless the lamplight fooled me, was 
enough to curdle one’s blood.” 

*Pestered ‘most to death with corns 
on the bottoms of his feet, so he con- 
fided to me this evenin’,” explained the 
cap’n. “He's the mildest-tempered man 
I ever see—and shy as an infant. I un- 
derstand that disposition in a seafarin’ 
man when he’s new on shore. I tell 


you, Louada Murilla, we’ve made a 
dretful good start toward a match 
there. She took right to him, like all 
women take to a quiet, sensible man 
who doesn’t hair-oil ’em all over with 
fool gush the first time they meet.” 

He took the cat under his arm, 
puffed out the parlor light, and started 
for the rear of the house on his mission 
of locking up. 

“There's a long winter ahead of us, 
Louada Murilla; and, if we can hurry 
this thing a little, we've got a mighty 
pleasant couple for euchre and old 
sledge partners.” 

The next morning Cap'n Sproul, fin- 





in the middle of the read he began speech vehemently. 


ishing a leisurely breakfast, received 
some interesting information from the 
hired girl. 

“That cap'n who was here last night 
to supper is promenadin’ up and down 
in the road outside, stampin’ up dust at 
a great rate. ‘“Catise he seemed to be 
waitin’, I asked him if he wouldn't 
come in, and he shook his fist at me.” 

She betook herself to the kitchen with 
an injured air. 

Mrs. Sproul detected a vague look of 
apprehension 11 her husband’s eyes 
when her startled glance met his. 

“T tell you, Aaron,” she declared, 
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“there’s a look in that man’s face that 
would ts 

“That female galley-walloper can’t 
tell the difference between a sheet of 
johnnycake and a ssailor’s ordinary, 
cheerful hand wave,’ he hastened to 
inform his wife. 

But he did not remain to pursue the 
subject with her. He jumped up from 
the table, grabbed his hat from the hall 
stand in passing, and hustled out and 
down the walk to the gate. 

There was no doubt that Cap’n Newt 
was waiting for him. From a position 
in the middle of the road he began 
speech vehemently, flourishing his arms. 
It was not a spectacle that Cap’n Sproul 
cared to have his wife gaze on. And 
the character of the language in which 
Cap’n Newt opened his case for the 
plaintiff was not especially suitable for 
women’s ears. With an air that seemed 
friendly, surveyed from a distance, but 
with a clutch that meant business, 
Cap’n Sproul grabbed his neighbor’s 
arm, and hustled him off: down the road. 

“Now, Newt,” he advised, “stop 
hailin’ the crosstrees, and pass the time 
o’ day quieter. Didn’t ‘catch dyspepsy 
at my house last evenin’, did ye?” 

“I ketched hell, that’s what I 
ketched!” sputtered his captive. “And 
you've been to work and shoved me into 
it. I pleaded, and argued, and begged, 
and you went ahead and done it just the 
same. You don’t know my business, 
you don’t! But you froze me in where 
I couldn’t get out. And I walked home 
with her. And I met six or eight of the 
blasted old gossipers of this place, and 
they can see in the night better’n owls, 
and it’s all over town! The man that 
brought me my pint of milk this morn- 
in’ grinned and twitted me about shinin’ 
up to Miss Bellmore. Two men called 
on an excuse to sell me garden sass, and 
badgered me about weddin’ cake and so 
forth. It don’t need half as much as 
you've made me do to get ’em to gab- 
blin’ in a place like this.” 

His voice broke, and he seemed to 
lack for words. 

“Go ahead,” advised Cap’n Sproul. 
“If you’ve got more of that kind of gall 
and bitterness inside of you, you'd bet- 
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ter get it all out. Only, near’s I can find 
out, you’re havin’ a catnip fit just be- 
cause you’ve done an act of common 
politeness that any one would do unless 
he lived in a pen and had a grunt and 
brustles. But go ahead! If you talk 
long enough you’ll show up what you 
really be.” 

“Well, you’ve got to square this thing 
for me, that’s what you’ve got to do. 
You said you’d be responsible. Now, 
go ahead, and be responsible.” 

“Responsible for what?” inquired 
Cap’n Sproul, with a dry note of men- 
ace in his voice. 

“For havin’ me posted in this town 
for doin’ what I haven’t intended nor 
don’t intend.” 

“How'll you have it—item in the 
newspaper, given out next Sunday by 
the minister, or play-carded on Boad- 
way’s store? Said notice to read, as I 
gather from your remarks: ‘Inquirin’ 
friends warned that my intentions to- 
ward Miss Diadema Bellmore, though 
honorable, are in no ways serious.’ ” 

“Keep it up,” said Cap’n Newt 
brokenly. “It seems to be your game 
to ram me in and under—though. what 
you've got against me is more than I] 
can figger. Keep it up!” 

“Look here, Newt, since you need 
plain, straight sense, you’re goin’ to get 
it! What the matter is with you I 
can’t understand; but it’s plain that 
you're ailin’ bad some way. Never had 
a sunstroke, or nothin’ to make you 
li’ble to sudden notions about things 
what there ain’t none of ?” 

Cap’n Sproul was a pretty hard man 
to put out of countenance; but he 
flinched before the look that his neigh- 
bor turned on him. 

“T don’t mean no offense, Newt,” he 
hastened to say, after stammering a bit. 
“But you’re runnin’ on in a way that’s 
mighty insultin’ to a respectable woman 
in this neighborhood. What do think 
Miss Bellmore, with a nice farm, well 
stocked, and nigh ten thousand dollars 
in the bank, and one or two mortgages 
on real estate ” Captain Sproul 
watched narrowly to see whether the 
recital of these advantages did not im- 
press the recalcitrant; but Cap’n Newt 
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«-~ that you hold me re- 
sponsible for such 
gear as has been car- 
ried by the board 
when you collided 
with Miss Bellmore. 
Very well! What 
I’m responsible for, 
that I'll take care of 
—and to the queen's 
taste. You come 
along o’ me!” 

“Where to?” asked 
Cap’n, Newt, fresh 
alarm on his counte- 
nance. 

“Never you mind. 
If I’m to be responsi- 
ble, then I'll be re- 
sponsible. And you 
and me know enough 
of rules and regula- 
tions aboard ship to 
understand that a re- 
sponsible skipper 
don’t. ask advice of 
his mate. I’m in com- 
mand. Come along!” 

He _ seized Cap'n 
Newt's limp arm and 
hurried him down the 
Street. 

At the gate of Miss 
Bellmore’s house—it 


“I'd like to have Cap’n Newt drop in to-morrow and I’ll—Ill—try togive was to that house 


him his answer.” 


remained somber. “What do you think 
such a woman wants of an old, bow- 
legged salt haddock like you? You’ve 
gone to work and rigged a plain chip of 
common politeness out with canvas 
enough to drive a brigantine’s nose un- 
der. Now, you ain’t goin’ to stand up 
before me and insult my wife’s best 
friend, be you?” 

“Keep it up!” apostrophized Cap'n 
Newt. “Keep it up! Where wimmen 
are concerned I expect trouble, and a 
lot of it, and so I ain’t bein’ disap- 
pointed a mite. Keep it up!” 

“It’s too much like beatin’ a rug to 
try to talk sense into you,’ growled 
Cap’n Sproul, suddenly taken aback by 
this supineness. “But you’re sayin’ 


Cap’n Sproul had 

rushed him—he made 
desperate resistance. But the sight of 
Miss Bellmore at the door suddenly 
cowed Newt. He went along up the 
walk. 

Miss Bellmore’s face grew very rosy 
at sight of them. She wore an expres- 
sion of embarrassment that hinted at 
some personal knowledge of the gossip 
that was freshly flourishing in the little 
neighborhood. But she invited them to 
come in, and they went in, Cap’n Sproul 
acting as file closer. They entered a 
parlor that was so neat that Cap'n Newt 
edged in on tiptoe. 

“There would be quite a sermon to 
preach to start with, Miss Bellmore, 
touchin’ on and pertainin’ to the kind of 
duck-billed old gossips we have in this 
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town—provided you needed any such 
information,” began Cap’n Sproul, sit- 
ting well forward on his chair to avoid 
mussing a tidy, like the trained husband 
that he was. “So we'll omit that. And 
we'll get to business quick, because 
that’s sailorman style.” 

Miss Bellmore promptly became very 
much confused; but smiled and nodded. 

“Here's a friend of mine that | vouch 
for. He's as square as a cathead, and 
straight as a belayin’ pin. What he 
means he means, and what he says he 
says—and it’s just the same when / 
say it, havin’ been on shore longer than 
he has, and understandin’ better how to 
say it. He walked home with you last 
night from my house. Now, there 
wouldn’t be much of anything in that 
if it had happened anywhere else than 
in Scotaze. You get what I mean?” 

Still more overwhelmed, Miss Bell- 
more nodded. 

“When I came here to town and 
looked around,” pursued the cap’n, “I 
found the right woman, God bless her! 
and married and settled before they had 
a chance to get their tongues goin’.” 

“I remember it was a very short 
courtship,” ventured Miss Bellmore, in 
trembling tones; “but I'll say that Miss 
Ward might have looked the world over 
and not made a better match.” 

“You hear that, Newt!’ 
spokesman jubilantly. 

Cap’n Newt was goggling at the two 
of them, plainly lost in wonderment as 
to what all this prologue tended. 

“Now, the idee is, marm, gettin’ back 
to the subject of what has happened be- 
tween you and my good friend here, he 
has asked me, as bein’ in some way re- 
sponsible for your meetin’, to talk for 
him. He wants to have you set right 
in this neighborhood, prompt and sud- 
den, and to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. He wants—-—” 

“Tust one moment, Cap’n Sproul— 
and Cap'n Newt,” broke in Miss Bell- 
more. Her cheeks were scarlet and her 
eyes were bright. But it was not anger. 
Her voice was appealing. ‘I see what 
you're leading up to. I realize why you 
are so much interested, Cap’n Sproul. 
But you know what a woman’s feelings 


cried the 
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are when anything like this comes on 
“em so sudden. I haven't got the cour- 
age right now to sit and hear you say 
it out loud. Jl simply say now that 
I’m honored and flattered—and I'd like 
to have Cap’n Newt drop in to-morrow, 
and [’ll—I'll—try to give him his an- 
swer. I know you'll excuse my feelings 
in the matter, and will understand, 
Cap’n Newt. But a woman is only. a 
woman—and sudden things upset ’em.” 

Her voice broke, and she rose to hide 
her emotion, ushering them to the door 
with her handkerchief at her face. 

For a moment Cap’n Sproul had re- 
mained on the edge of his chair, his 
mouth open, stupefaction on his face. 
When he had somewhat recovered his 
composure, he was obliged to push 
Cap’n Newt off his chair. That gentle- 
man sat, stricken and voiceless. 

They marched out into the highway, 
Cap’n Newt clutching at his windpipe 
and making queer, husky, clucking 
sounds in his throat. 

“Well,” gasped Cap’n Sproul, after a 
long exhalation of breath, ‘‘thaf is dum- 
fired queer, if ever I see a queer thing 
happen. I was only leadin’ up to a 
nice apology for you gettin’ her talked 
about.” 

He did not dare to look at Cap’n 
Newt. 

“Only leadin’ up to explain that what 
you done was in the way of plain, neigh- 
borly kindness—and she grabbed in and 
took it that way! I reckon that Louada 
Murilla must have had her half courted 
for you. By the blue peter! But wim- 
men is quick on the trigger sometimes !”’ 

His friend was still struggling with 
his voice. 

“But there ain’t no real harm done,” 
went on Cap’n Sproul encouragingly. 
“It only happened a little sooner than 
it otherwise naturally would. It’s a 
prime good match for you, Newt. All 
you’ve got to do is to go ’round to- 
morrow and get your ‘Yes.’ ” 

“What have you done to me-—what 
have you done to me? See what you’ve 
done to me, you cussed old horn-gilled 
sculpin!’ squealed Cap’n Newt. “You 
infernal old foghorn, with a mouth like 
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the main hatch of a Port Clyde brick 
scow—you——-” 

“You ain’t fit to talk with, if you're 
feelin’ like that at a time when you 
ought to be turnin’ handsprings for 
joy,” rebuked his spokesman. 

“You’ve gone to work and proposed 
to her for me, that’s what you've done! 
You've got me into a mess I'll never 
get out of! I'll bang that old gurry- 
butt head of yours into seventeen imita- 
tions of a ’Tinicus jellyfish if you don’t 
go back there and $s 

He was advancing with flourishing 
fists; but Cap’n Sproul thrust him away 
with a push that sent him staggering 
into the gutter. 

“T don’t propose to stand here in the 
middle of the ro’d and make a spectacle 
of myself with a man in your state of 
mind,” said the cap’n  reprovingly. 
“And if you don’t want me to help you 
run your business, why, take it into 
your own hands and run it from now 





out. It’s too messy for me to meddle 
with it.” 

He whirled on his heel and trudged 
off toward his home, leaving Cap’n 
Newt sitting on the rock in the gutter 
to which he had staggered, his fingers 
in his hair, his elbows propped on his 
knees, 

“That was sartinly an astonisher for 
a proposal,” soliloquized Cap’n Sproul; 
“but many’s the good match that has 
been started off in just that kind of 
jump-and-catch-it style. I'll leave him 
to wrassle out his own salvation. I 
never believe in messin’ up too much in 
a man’s love affairs.” 

But he stopped several times, and 
gazed back at a red chimney that 
marked the location of Miss Diadema’s 
house, an expression of dizzy wonder 
in his eyes. 

“Tf he follows his hand and gets her,”’ 
he muttered, “I reckon I'll take out pa- 
pers as an A. B. assistant Cupid.” 


It may occur to the reader that Captain Albannah Newt, left with a secret and an involuntary proposal 


of marriage on his hands, requires further attention. 


In a story, “Fixing It for Cap'n Newt,” to appear in 


the October number of SMITH’S, such attention will be given. 


a Ge 


Exiled 


MY mother’s told me stories 
Of her land overseas, 
Of apple trees in blossom 
An’ the hummin’ o’ the bees; 


So sometimes in my daydreams 
I go walkin’ in the lane 

Betwixt the English hedgerows 
A-shimm’rin’ in the rain. 


But on a moonlight night in May, 
When I lie in my room, 

An’ smell the driftin’ fragrance 
O’ the apple trees in bloom, 


Most then I pine to see it, 
Her island home so green, 
An’ I fair could die o’ longin’ 
For a land I’ve never seen. 
ELIzABETH BIDDLECOME. 
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F all the marineers what sail 
From Nome to Yucatan, 
If I'm a judge, 
Old Capting Scrudge 


Was sure the meanest man. 


He saved on food, he saved on coal, 
He fed us milk, blue-thinned. 

On stormy days 

Full sail he’d raise 


So’s not to waste the wind. 


He never wasted words—in fact, 
It scared him half to death 

For fear some day, 

In a careless way, 


He’d waste an ounce o’ breath. 


He never painted of our ship, 
Though she was rotting nigh. 

On greasy decks 

We risked our necks, 


‘Cause scouring soap came high. 


Though once he fed us ham and eggs, 
On which we dined like swells, 

Soon came a pause 

On eggs—because 
We wouldn’t eat the shells. 


So goes me tale from bad to worse— 
One day off Kill van Kull 

An awful sea 

Bumped into we, 


And stove our gallant hull. 
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“We're goin’ down!” the sailors cried 


In frightened tones abrup. 


Says the capting: “Ho! 
If down we go, 


Expenses won’t go up!” 


The carpenteer he brought some nails, 


And got a plank of oak. 


“Oh, carpenteer, 


See here, see here!” 


The cautious capting spoke. 


“Since lumber’s very high this fall, 


Waste not that plank, I pray. 


Yon hole fill in 
With rags and tin 


And clothing cast away.” 
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We brought him rags to mend the leak, 
We brought him scraps of wood. 
The cap cried: “Nay, 
Don’t throw away 
That stuff so nearly good! 


“Go fetch some less expensive rags.” 
But at these words profound, 

The sea went plunk! 

Our good ship sunk, 
And all of us was drowned. 


And as I gasped me dying gasp 
I thunk: “We owe this dip 
To a capting rank, 
Who saved a plank, 
But couldn’t save a ship.” 
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THE LEVELING 


OF THE 
WATERS 


ASTORY OF THE 
THEATRE 


o 


Adolph Klauber 


BY 


ILLUSTRATED 


RUCE PERRY put down his pen, 
took a long pull on a very good 
cigar, and smiled benignantly on 

Mrs. Perry, who was sitting near aim- 
lessly turning over the pages of the 
latest monthly magazine. It was ap- 
parent that Mr. Perry was well pleased 
with what he had been writing. On 
such occasions he- always smiled like 
that. And Mrs. Perry knew the symp- 
toms. 

“Another roast, eh, Bruce?” she said, 
more by way of affirmation than as 
question. 

sruce Perry nodded. 

“Wait a moment,” he said, while he 
hastily scanned his copy for final cor- 
rections. 

And Mrs. Perry waited; which, in- 
deed, was a habit with her. In fact, it 
would have surprised Perry, writing 
there so complacently, had he known 
that for the first time since their mar- 
ried life began his wife was in a sort 
of revolutionary mood. 

For he was one of those fortunate 
people who by force of circumstances 
had been able to make other people do 
the waiting. Of course, he would have 
denied the fact that circumstances had 
anything to do with it. For deep down 
in Perry’s mind was a conviction that he 
was a self-made man. He had had a 
rich father, the advantages which riches 
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bring; and, fortunately for himself, the 
inclination to appear to advantage in the 
world. Also, a natural talent for writ- 
ing. And so, after four years at the 
best sort of American university for the 
promulgation of self-esteem, he had re- 
turned to his native city, prepared to 
take up the white man’s burden in the 
office of The Clarion, of which his late 
father had owned the major share of 
the stock, and on which, after three 
months’ general reporting, his efforts 
were regarded as so successful that he 
was put in charge of the dramatic de- 
partment, assumed to be the only one 
in which experience and_ practical 
knowledge were of no importance. 

To offset the lack of these, he could 
point with pride to an eight months’ 
course of lectures in dramatic literature, 
which enabled him to discuss the com- 
parative merits of Moli¢re and Shake- 
speare with absolute conviction, and to 
convey to rising young dramatists a sal- 
utary hint now and then as to the great 
folly of keeping their eyes on the box 
office and their minds on their own 
bread baskets instead of gloriously 
starving to death in the laudable effort 
to write masterpieces which nobody 
would read and no sane manager pro- 
duce. 

Incidentally, having appeared with 
marked’ success on several occasions in 
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the Junior Pie Crusts’ dramatic and 
musical successes, he was in a fair posi- 
tion to advise misguided actors and am- 
bitious actresses of the futility of a tech- 
nique which took no account of the de- 
velopment of the literary and sociolog- 
ical import of a rdle, but was mainly ex- 
erted for the sake of what appeared to 
be an immediately emotional or comedy 
effect. 

And, like the extremist that he was, 
his gentler instinct often worked as 
great an amount of harm. But, what- 
ever his negative qualities, Perry was 
blessed with an abundant share of posi- 
tive good humor. Indeed, this quality 
more than any other accounted for some 
of the most awful things he put into his 
articles. Little inclined to regard his 
own work very seriously, Perry also 
failed to understand that everybody else 
in the world wasn’t built on the same 
happy-go-lucky plan. His skin was 
thick, and he had a notion that ele- 
phant’s hide had been generously dis- 
tributed by an all-kind Creator, who 
knew what His poor mortals might oth- 
erwise be called on to endure. He was, 
in short, the type of man who would 
not have crushed an ant willingly for 
fear of the suffering caused; but who, 
through his own misunderstanding of 
his calling, was constantly inflicting the 
sharpest sort of heartache. 

Perry was extremely fond of his 
wife, and she of him; which was natu- 
ral enough. For she was about on a 
plane with him mentally. 

Her social duties left her little time 
to interest herself very zealously in her 
husband’s work. She knew that Perry’s 
opinions were always quoted as final 
when discussions about current plays 
arose; and she was proud of him. But, 
somehow, it all looked a little different 
to her to-night. 

Perry himself, however, had never 
been in a happier frame of mind. 

“You see,” he said, as he flourished 
the drying sheet of paper before her 
eyes, “I’ve simply made up my mind 
that from now on there is going to be 
no quarter. Too many men are writing 


drivel about plays and acting—and writ- 
ing it very badly. 


I can’t afford to com- 


promise simply because this or that per- 
son has spent a fortune in a produc- 
tion, or this or that actress has a mother 
who will be evicted from her tenement 
if her daughter loses her job. These 
people know that nobody is quicker to 
recognize true merit than I. And I don’t 
see why they ought to complain when 
the shoe happens to be on the other 
foot.” 

Mrs. Perry made an ineffectual at- 
ae to have Ler say. 

But, Bruce,” she began, 
actly what ” 

“Wait a minute, dear,” he inter- 
rupted. “I know what you're going to 
say. It’s what they all say. Why not 
be as gentle as possible? Say the un- 
pleasant thing pleasantly ? Well, I’ve 
tried that. But it’s no good. Now here, 
for instance. Listen!” 

He picked up his glasses, carefully 
adjusted them on his nose, leaned a lit- 
tle closer to the table light, and began 
to read, with emphatic gestures at occa- 
sional intervals: 


“that’s ex- 





“There is Miss Sadie Montressor, for ex- 
ample, a young woman who for no apparent 
reason has been intrusted w ith a leading part 
in ‘The Fortune of a Fool.’ Miss Montressor 
presumably supposes she can act. So does 
her manager. Both of them evidently believe 
that she can sing. If that were not true she 
wouldn’t have accepted the position, and he 
wouldn’t have of-ered it to her. And what 
is the result? A piece that gave every evi- 
dence of being an agreeable contribution to 
the current season is turned into something 
very like a funeral. The young woman in 
question should be put through a course of 
training in the part of a maid who brings on 
a card and isn’t allowed to speak, much less 
sing. Or better still, she should seek a posi- 
tion as an old lady’s companion or a nursery 
governess, occupations for which she is far 
better, qualified, no doubt, than that of ac- 
tress.” 


“T think,” he added, after a moment’s 
pause, “that will take a little of the con- 
ceit out of the young woman.” 

“But why assume the conceit, Bruce? 
Suppose there’s no other occupation 
open to her ?” 

“Oh, but there must be,” insisted the 
critic. “I am sure she would be better 
in any sort of work than she is on the 
stage. She couldn’t possibly be worse.” 

“Maybe,” said: his wife; “and then 




















again maybe not. I know you mean to 
be honest,” she went on quickly, ‘‘and 
you mean to be just. But Bruce, man, 
what you mean to be is mighty poor 
solace to a girl who has worked hard, 
done her best, and then finds herself 
out on the streets looking for work be- 
cause you, and some others like you, 
do not want to stultify yourselves— 
that’s the propcr professional phrase, 
isn’t it?” 

“T see,” answered Perry, “that you, 
like some other people, have suddenly 
got the idea into your head that a critic 
ought to be a sort of side partner to an 
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pretty clever little man to be able to 
wield so much influence.” - 

“Oh, nonsense! I won't talk to you 
if——”’ : 

“If I insist on being frank. Well, I 
have not had muich to say on the subject 
of your work before now, but that .was 
because I didn't quite know. Maybe I 
believed that you were not influential in 
that way. I just saw the fun of your 
cleverness.” 

“But what's the use of talking about 
it now? This girl I] saw to-night was 
the limit. Maybe she has a family to 
Well, I think she would make 


support. 








“It's no use, John,” she was saying. “You wouldn’t want me .o stay on the stage if I married you—and 
I can’t give it up.” 


employment agency. Well, I am not in 
that kind of business. Anyway, you are 
citing an extreme case. Did you ever 
hear of an actress losing her place on 
account of a bad notice? I never did. 
The managers are too well satisfied with 
their own judgments for that. Oh, yes, 
the critic is useful to quote from, if his 
notices are slushy enough; but he is not 
supposed to know the first thing he is 
talking about when it comes down to 
the fine points of singing and acting.” 

Mrs. Perry smiled vaguely. 

‘Bruce,” she said, “you may talk that 
way as much as you like, but you can- 
not deceive me. At this very minute 
your inner conviction is that you are a 





a mighty good washerwoman. There 
is a chance for you to test your idea of 
these things. Send for her to-morrow 
if she loses her job in the theater, and 
put her to work on your fine shirt 
waists and best table linen. -If she 
makes a mess of it, you will keep her, 
of course, because she needs the work. 
There would be about as much sense 
init. 

“The cases are different. You aren't 
employing her, and you don’t have to 
put up with her faults.” 

“Oh, yes, I do—I had to suffer to- 
night. Moreover, I think there’s a 
chance to make that show a success if 
they'll put in another woman.” 
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“But, Bruce, you said they never pay 
any attention to the roasts—the mana- 
gers, I mean. So the net result will not 
be a successful play, but suffering for 
the girl. And Heaven knows she’s had 
enough.” 

Perry looked up in surprise. There 
was now no doubt of his wife’s serious- 
ness. 

“See here,” he said, “I never knew 
you to take any interest in these people 
before. Whence all this sudden knowl- 


Her breath came fast, her eyes glowed with a new light. 


edge? Come, now, little woman, ‘fess 
up. Why, what’s the matter?” 

For there were tears in Mrs. Perry’s 
eyes, and her lips had gone quite white. 

“Oh, Bruce,” she sobbed, “I’ve been 
a little beast! Here I’ve let you go on 
with this horrid work of yours for 
years, and never once suspected what it 
might all mean. But to-day my eyes 
were opened. Oh, do let me tell you?” 

He had reached over, and was fon- 
dling the little, jeweled hand lying limp- 
ly on the table. 





“Why, of course, honey pet, what 
is it?” 

“Well, you know the Darians—Flor- 
ence and Alice?” 

“Oh, yes, the altruistic young ladies, 
who run a settlement or something— 
patrons of the submerged tenth.” 

“Very dear, generous, self-sacrificing 
girls, who are not satisfied to give their 
tithe in the form of annual donations to 
organized charities, but who hunt up 
people really in need of immediate help 
who can’t afford to wait until 
they have been reported on by 
six or eight committees. Well, 
they were very apologetic, of 
course; said they didn’t expect 
to influence your criticism, 
knew you couldn’t be ap- 
proached, and all that sort of 
thing. But they thought that 
if you knew the facts you 
might ¥ 

“Temper the wind to the 
shorn lamb, eh? Oh, yes, I 
suppose so. But how about 
the public, the people who read 
my notices, and put up their 
money in consequence ?” 

“Can’t they afford to take a 
chance once in a while?” 

“Some of them, maybe—the 
two-dollar-seat people, any- 
how. But what about the 
folks who save their pennies 
to go to a show, and who don’t 
get a chance very often? It’s 
my duty to be charitable to 
them. I am _ breaking faith 
when I allow any considera- 
tion except the facts to influ- 
ence my notices.” 

“IT suppose that’s true enough—you 
know how to fortify yourself, Bruce, 
dear. And I don’t ask you to color your 
views, as a rule. But there may be a 
specific case like this one.” 

“Well, admitting that a lie is some- 
times justifiable—mind, I admit it just 
for argument sake—why shouldn’t I tell 
the truth about this girl?” 

“Because, after no end of struggling 
for any sort of a chance, she somehow 
got this engagement. The manager 
liked her work, and, when the prima 
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donna struck, put her in the principal 
part at the very last minute. Her old 
mother had been bedridden for six 
years. And they were dreadfully poor. 
And this opportunity seemed like a gift 
from Heaven. Well, with the hope of 
a great success singing in her heart, she 
came home yesterday from rehearsal to 
find her mother dead. That was twenty- 
four hours before the first performance. 
To-morrow morning she will follow her 
to the grave. She will be absolutely 
alone in the world. What she has strug- 
gled and prayed for all these years 
won’t mean very much, you may be 
sure, so why add to the agony? Please, 
just once be kind merely for the sake 
of kindness.” 

“T suppose she'll be very much inter- 
ested in reading the papers under the 
circumstances,” remarked Perry. 

“Bruce, it’s her life’s work. If I 
were to—but never mind.” 

She was crying softly. And Perry 
was human. For a few moments neither 
of them spoke. Then he took up his 
pen, and readjusted his glasses. 

“You’re a dear, little woman,” he 
said; “and I suppose if I were you I 
would feel the same way about it. Any- 


how, I'll try to soften it down a bit. 
But remember, just this once. Run 
along now, and sell your papers. I've 


got to get this in shape to catch the first 
afternoon extra.’ 


A shabby, black hack, drawn by two 
scrawny, tired horses, turned out slowly 
through the tall posts at the entrance of 
the Cedarlawn Cemetery. Once past 
the gates, the driver cracked his whip, 
and the animals broke into a better pace. 
Inside the hack, a pale young woman 
with tired eyes lay back on the cushions, 
and gazed into the gathering darkness. 

“Tt’s no use, John,” she was saying 
to the rather handsome boy sitting oppo- 
site her, “I know you could take care 
of me, and, God knows, now that moth- 
er’s gone, I don’t see much real reason 
to go on working as I have. But I’ve 
got to make a success of this thing. And 
I am going to do it before I quit. You 
wouldn’t want me to stay on the stage 
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if I married you—and I can’t give it 
up. ; 

3ut why?” he urged. “What’s the 
use of it all? And think of the hard- 
ship—of the struggle. Maybe if you 
had been around last night this thing 
wouldn’t have happened. The doctor 
said that it was exertion that brought 
the end; that if your mother hadn't 
crawled out of bed for something when 
nobody was there to help her, she might 
have lived for years; and you down at 
the theater dancing and singing.” 

“Yes, I know.” She was sobbing 
now. “But mother was just as much 
interested in having me succeed as I 
was myself. I guess she knows, too. 
And when success comes, somehow or 
other I think she'll have a share in it.” 

The hack rattled off the smooth road- 
way onto the granite blocks of the city 
street. 

“And then,” the girl continued, ‘ 
would never, never do. I’m nobody, 
and—well, what would y our people say? 
They w ouldn’t hear of it.” . 

“T don’t care what they say. You're 
everything in the world to me. You're 
—you—and——” 

“Oh, please don’t, John, dear! 
now. I can’t stand any more to-day.” 

“Well, tell me I may hope. I only 
ask for a little promise. Tell me you'll 
think about giving it all up. That you 
do care for me just a little.” 

“T do care,” said the girl slowly, and 
it seemed somewhat sadly. “But this 
thing in my heart, this craving Oh, 
I don't know what it is. But it must 
be there for something.” Then a faint 
smile played in her eyes. “John, dear,” 
she added, “you’ve been so good to me. 
Now, listen. J haven't read any of the 
papers to-day—I hadn't the heart. But 
if the notices are bad—mind you, all of 
them very bad, I'll take it as a sign that 
I've had my opportunity, and failed. I 
promise then to think about it.” 

John Salter sank back into the cush- 
ioned seat. The hopefulness of the 
very young was in his face. At least 
there had been a concession, and that 
was something to build upon. A few 
minutes later the pair made their way 
into the parlor of the boarding house 
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“Here, look at this. Bruce Perry wrote that about me once.” 


from which, a few hours before, the 
funeral cortége had made. There was 
a rustle and a bustle, and the form of 
Mrs. Livermore, the landlady, a blond 
and buxom person, appeared framed in 
the half-opened folding doors. 

“Oh, Lambie!” she cried. “Oh, you 
darling Lambie! You must be half 
starved. Now, darling, it’s no use to 
cry over what can’t be helped. And, oh, 
precious, have you seen Perry in The 
Clarion?” 

Perry—Clarion—the words were all 
that were needed to reéstablish the men- 
tal contact, to bring back the thoughts 
of that mimic world forced into the 
background for a time by the intrusion 
of a real experience. The color flushed 
into. the girl’s cheeks, her eyes dilated; 
she caught up the words almost before 
they were out of the other’s mouth. 

“Perry!” she cried. ‘*What does he 
say? Is it a roast?” 

Mrs. Livermore passed over the pa- 
per. In a moment the dimly lighted 





room, the pale face on the pil- 
low, the cold, white hand ly- 
ing still on the coverlet, the 
gloomy pines bending over a 
new-made grave—all those 
pictures which had haunted 
the mind of the young girl 
only a little while ago—were 
expunged as if by magic. Her 
bosom heaved as she read, the 
breath. came fast, her eyes 
glowed with a new light. ft 
was temperament triumphant. 

And John Salter stood ex- 
pectant, as might one whose 
turn at the block was rapidly 
drawing near.. 

“Well,” he said finally, ‘and 
what does Perry say?” . 

“I won’t read it all,” she an- 
swered, “it’s too long. You 
get a copy as you go down- 
town. But I’m in the head- 
lines; and listen—this is the 
last paragraph.” 

“She read slowly, emphasiz- 
ing every adjective, and lin- 
gering fondly. on every appre- 
ciative phrase. This is what it 
said: 

“There is Miss Sadie Montressor, for ex- 
ample, a young woman who for some reason 
or other has hitherto been kept in a subor- 
dinate position while favored stars were be- 
ing forced into important parts. In ‘The 
Fortune of a Fool’ she is intrusted with a 
leading role, and so. admirably does she act 
it, and so exquisitely does she sing the beau- 
tiful lyrics, that the success of the entertain- 
ment may be said to have been due almost 
wholly to her efforts. The young woman in 
question should be very proud and happy 
this morning, and it should not be long be- 
fore her name appears in electric lights over 
the front door of the theater.” 


’ 


“And what he says goes,” ejaculated 
the landlady. “Oh, by the way, dearie, 
I've had your things moved into the big 
front room. I kinda thought you might 
like to change now, that ‘ 

“Yes, ves.” The girl was speaking 
vaguely, her eyes still fixed on the para- 
graph she had been reading. Then sud- 
denly looking up: “Oh, must you be 
going? Well, good night.” 

For John Salter had walked out into 
the hall, and was reaching for his hat. 
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He turned at the words, but there were 
no eyes to meet his gaze. The first col- 
umn of the third page of The Clarion 
that moment was her all in all. And as 
John Salter passed into the street, the 
last hope had fled. 

“T guess this is the finish,” he mut- 
tered; “no use my trying to buck a fel- 
low like Bruce Perry. Nothing on 
earth’ll make her quit after that. I 
wonder if she is as good as that.” 


“Yes, I used to sing in comic opera,” 
said the corpulent person in the faded 
pink kimono, as she reached over and 
put a smudge of red on the end of her 
nose to heighten the comedy effect. 
“Didn’t I never show you my notices?” 

She opened a dilapidated trunk, and 
hauled a well-thumbed scrapbook from 
its depths. 

“Here, look at this. Bruce Perry 
wrote that about me once; and he was 
a man nobody could approach. The rest 
of them—well, they were pikers—just 
reporters, and what they said didn’t go. 
No; I ain't got none of their notices. 
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What was the use of keepin’ ’em? They 
didn’t count. Mamma had just died, 
and—well, I guess I got sort of careless 
after that. And then my pipes went 
back on me. Married? No. There 
was a boy once.” She reached for a 
bottle on her dressing shelf, and took 
a long pull. Then she sighed. “Say, if 
I'd ’a’ listened to him, I’d ’a’ never come 
down to this. Oh, well, now, don’t get 
so sore. We ain’t exactly Tetrazzinis, 
are we? But that notice was the last 
straw. The footlights for me forever.” 

A shrill voice down the passage was 
calling out ‘“Montressor.”’ 

“Hurry up, you,” it said; “they're 
ringing in the olio.” 

The kimono was hastily discarded, 
and Sadie Montressor, in a short tarla- 
tan skirt, and an exaggerated headdress, 
topped with a turkey feather, was ready 
for the first part. 

“T say, Bertie,” she said, as she passed 
through the door, “just lay out them 
pink tights for me so I can jump into 
‘em quick for my specialty. That's a 
dear. Gawd, what a life!” 


ap We 


With You 
SUMMER has gone from the distant hills, 


Summer that went with you. 
Flecked by the light the roads stretch brown, 
Singing the country and gay the town, 
Under the wild leaves falling down; 
Gold is the autumn’s hue. . 
But summer has gone from the distant hills, 
Summer that went with you. 


Summer has gone from the soul of things, 
Summer that went with you. 
Strong from the north the young wind sings, 
Swift through the air the snowbird wings, 
Hot in the heart the red blood stings; 
Clear is the autumn’s blue. 
ut summer has gone from the soul of things, 


Summer that went with you. 
GERTRUDE BRooKE HAMILTON, 
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OU must go to a lazy man if you 
would seek an example of abso- 
lutely untiring industry. I am 

not discussing this with you; | am fell- 
ing you. 

Once get the lazy man to work, and 
he will do more in an hour than an in- 
dustrious man in a forenoon; for he 
longs to complete his task and return 
to his normal state of tranquillity ; 
whereas to the worker, work is a natu- 
ral and agreeable form of energy, and 
he is in no hurry to be done with it. 
By comparison with the genuinely lazy 
man, he ‘may be said to dawdle over 
his task. 

My Uncle William Bemis was a pros- 
perous tobacconist in a large town for 
something over fifty years. 

He was a deeply religious man, liv- 
ing in the hope of a blessed immortality, 
but haunted by secret apprehensions, be- 
cause a diligent search of the Scriptures 
failed to reveal to him an indication that 
there was work to do in heaven. This, 


I think, was the only spiritual doubt Un- 
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cle William ever harbored. He left the 
First Parish Church, of which he had 
been a member for generations; the 
church where he was christened, after 
hearing his lifelong friend and pastor 
preach a sermon on the Fall of Man, in 
which he pointed out that it was because 
of man’s sin that he was driven forth 
from the agreeable idleness of the Gar- 
den of Eden, and condemned thereafter 
to earn his bread by the sweat of his 
brow, thus indicating that hard labor 
is not to be regarded as a blessing, but 
a penalty. 

Uncle William ate his breakfast 
every morning about the time when his 
clerks were addressing their alarm 
clocks in terms of horrible anathema. 
He was a bachelor, with no descendants 
save two nephews, who played golf, 
rolled their trousers high in perfectly 
dry weather, and did not know what a 
sunrise was save from hearsay. I was 
one of them, which is why I happen to 
know all about lazy men. 

Uncle William was the sworn foe of 
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half holidays, noon intermissions, eight- 
hour laws, and vacations. He was a 
perfectly just man, and never refused 
to allow his employees the usual con- 
cessions prevailing in his town; but he 
never quite forgave them for wanting 
them. 

Some of his clerks had grown gray 
in his service, and had helped to make 
Uncle William a moderately rich man, 
according to local standards ; but among 
them he had never been able to discover 
one fitted to take any responsibility from 
his shoulders when the infirmities of age 
forbade him to devote as many hours as 
he would have enjoyed to the actual 
conduct of his business. 

Then, precisely at the psychological 
moment, a stranger arrived in our town, 
and applied to him for a position. 

His name was Ernest. Skinner, and 























Unele William regarded Skinner with much the same interest displayed by no 
a rural holiday maker viewing the inmates of Bronx Park. 
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he had prominent blue eyes, a pro- 
nounced double chin, and a waistline 
seldom associated with youths of his 
tender years. 

Uncle William was the most ap- 
proachable of men; and, while having 
no intention of giving employment to 
Ernest Skinner, he chatted with him 
pleasantly, and inquired concerning his 
antecedents, home life, qualifications, 
et cetera. 

Young Skinner had been employed as 
a clerk in a large grocery in Utica, he 
learned, and could furnish recommenda- 
tions. His father was a grammar-school 
principal, and Ernest himself was a 
high-school graduate, and mildly inter- 
ested in history and literature; but 
good, hard work was his hobby, he told 
Uncle William; and he had left his old 
employer for no other reason than that 
there was not enough 
work to suit him, be- 
cause the store ca- 
tered to an exclusive 
patronage, and closed 
up every Saturday af- 
ternoon, and regularly 
evenings; and time 
hung heavy on Er- 
nest’s hands, he con- 
fessed shyly. 

Uncle William 
pricked up his ears at 
this, and regarded 
Skinner with much 
the same interest dis- 
played by a rural holi- 
day maker viewing 
the inmates of the 
Bronx Park. Here 
was a novelty; some- 
thing unheard of in 
his long and bitter ex- 
perience with young 
men. 

He suggested that 
Skinner take break- 
fast with him next 
morning at the little 
all-night lunch room 
he frequented; and 
rather expected to see 
more of him. 
However, when he ar- 
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rived promptly at five a. m., Ernest was 
seated at one of the little wooden tables, 
with a set-up of knife, fork, spoon, pa- 
per napkin, and heavy plate. 

He had already finished his morning 
paper, and greeted my uncle with a 
cheerful smile. Their conversation, 
after a few casual comments on the 
weather, crops, and political situation, 
drifted naturally along the lines of the 
growing arrogance of the laboring man, 
and his general shiftlessness and desire 
to give just as little honest service as he 
could for all the money he could possi- 
bly get. 

On this subject, Ernest was actually 
more radical than Uncle William, and 
displayed a fund of statistical informa- 
tion which was delightfully refreshing 
to him. So absorbed did Uncle William 
become in his new acquaintance that he 
forgot, and paid both breakfast checks, 
and did not recall the circumstance till 
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Each morning Ernest Skinner met him at breakfast. 


afternoon, when he missed a quarter 
from his pocket change. 

To be just to him, he really did not 
need another clerk, and was unwilling 
to discharge any of his old employees 
to make room for Ernest, glad as he 
would have been to secure a young man 
with such sterling principles, and so en- 
tirely after his own heart. 

Each morning Ernest Skinner met 
him at breakfast, although he now paid 
his own checks; and, although Uncle 
William changed his settled habits and 
came down at a quarter to five, and 
once or twice even at half-past four, he 
invariably found Ernest waiting for 
him, morning paper read and folded 
neatly by his plate, and looking as fresh 
and rested as if just out of a sanitari- 
um. So my uncle never was able to dis- 
cover just how early Ernest really did 
rise, and this preyed on his mind con- 
siderably. 














UNCLE WILLIAM’S INDUSTRIOUS YOUNG MAN 


Each day Skinner asked for employ- 
ment; not tediously, but with the best 
spirits in the world, usually assuring 
him that, while he had received offers 
from various firms in the town, he could 
not bring himself to relinquish hope of 
securing employment from a man whose 
industrious ideals were so entirely his 
own, and who would, he felt sure, sati- 
ate his appetite for hard work. The 
evenings dragged on him terribly, he 
confided to my uncle; and the early 
hours of the day were spoiled for him 
by the dreary contemplation of the long 
stretch after supper till his bedtime at 
half-past eight. 

Uncle William, if he ever went out 
after half-past ten at night, must have 
done so disguised, as none of his neigh- 
bors had ever seen his familiar features 
downtown at such an hour; and the in- 
genuous ‘confession of young Skinner 
won his heart completely. He invited 
him to spend several evenings at his 
lodgings, where Ernest smoked his best 
three-for-five cigars, discoursed delight- 
fully on the tendencies of young men to 
waste the best years of their lives in 
frivolous idleness; and pictured the 
probable future of our country so vivid- 
ly that Uncle William was secretly glad 
that he could never live to witness our 
national downfall. 

Of course, the end was inevitable. 
Uncle William hired Ernest Skinner, 
expressing his appreciation of his ster- 
ling worth by giving him eight, instead 
of six, dollars a week as a starter; and, 
according to custom, every one moved 
up a peg; and Skinner began the day by 
polishing the brass sign, swabbing down 
the sidewalk, and washing the windows. 
Later, when the store was opened, he 
helped in the shipping room, swept out 
the office, filled the inkwells, and made 
himself general-utility man. 

Uncle William was accustomed after 
breakfast to take a stroll over to the 
store, to see if the iceman had left as 
large a chunk for the water tank as he 
had contracted for, and also because he 
had nothing else to do till the store 
opened at six, and the first mail came in. 

The moderate pleasure of this after- 
breakfast stroll was now enhanced by 
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the presence of young Skinner, who 
was usually just finishing his breakfast 
as Uncle William began his, and who, 
by the time the owner arrived at the 
store, had it shining like a new auto- 
mobile, and was walking restlessly up 
and down, consulting his watch, and 
waiting for the arrival of the clerk who 
opened up. 

This restlessness was not lost upon 
Uncle William, to whom Ernest often 
confided his belief that, were the store 
opened at half-past five, they would 
take in at least from seventy-five cents 
to a dollar and a half more, as early 
risers frequently tried the door; and it 
pained Ernest exceedingly to see them 
saunter away with a nickel or dime 
which he felt should properly repose in 
Uncle William’s cash register. The up- 
shot of the matter was that the keys 
were delivered over to Skinner, who 
opened every morning, going inside to 
attend to such stray customers as hap- 
pened along. 

Once his outside work was finished, 
Skinner fell on the inside with an al- 
most ferocious joy. The inkwells were 
not merely filled, but polished ; new pens 
were set in the penholders, all pencils 
sharpened, the shelves slicked up, all 
dust and rubbish swept out, and the 
floors sprinkled; and, by the time busi- 
ness was fairly under way, he was 
hanging about nervously, beseeching 
every one, especially Uncle William, to 
gratify his abnormal appetite for some- 
thing to do. 

Needless to say, he was hated by 
every employee to the point of murder ; 
and the fact that Uncle William took 
occasion to hold him up as a model to 
all the rest, and extolled him at all 
times, did not tend to soften their wrath 
any. When he was unable to find any- 
thing to do himself, he planned up vari- 
ous ways in which the other clerks 
could increase their efficiency. He in- 
stalled a time machine, contrived a la- 
borious mail-order system, composed 
numberless circulars, with which he 


flooded their country customers, and 
which kept the nerves of the one ste- 
nographer and the bookkeeper at high 
tension, added one or two books and 
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journals to their office system, devised 
various checks and attestations, which 
compelled every one to do about twice 
as much writing as formerly, in order 
to eliminate errors, and kept the entire 
establishment in a state of terrific up- 
roar. 

The ultimate result, I always believed, 
would be the death of Ernest Skinner, 
whose mutilated body would have 
proved a nine days’ 
wonder in local po- 
lice_circles; but, as 
a matter of fact, in 
exactly six months, 
during which time 
Uncle William had 
become a _ taciturn 
man, having literal- 
ly exhausted his 
vocabulary singing 
the virtues of his 
new clerk, Skinner 
was offered out- 
right a half interest 
in Uncle William’s 
business, without 
having to pay in 
one cent of capital, 
he to have active 
supervision of the 
business, while my 
uncle retained 
charge of its 
finances. 

No sooner were 
the papers drawn 
up than Uncle 
William departed 
to visit the home 
of his boyhood in 
Illinois, to renew 
old-time acquaint- 
ances, and take the 
first rest he had allowed himself since 
he started hoeing corn at eight years 
of age. 

It was then that we, his nephews, 
became acquainted with Errest Skin- 
ner. Not that we had been able to 
avoid him entirely before, for, of course, 
Uncle William had not failed to bring 
him around to the house, and urge him 
upon us as a model young man; and we 
hated him cordially. 














Skinner began the day by polishing the brass sign, 
and washing the windows. 


If I have succeeded at all in depicting 
Ernest Skinner as he appeared to us, 
you will, in a measure, understand the 
petrified surprise with which my brother 
and myself read a short note from him 
asking us to be so good, if we were per- 
sonally inclined to do so, as to propose 
his name for our little country club. We 
declared, in chorus to each other, that 
never, never should he set foot in that 
little oasis could we 
prevent it; but 
eomnion decency, 
combined, I sus- 
pect, with a large 
dash of curiosity, 
caused us to call 
upon him to talk 
the matter over, 
and learn why on 
earth he desired to 
join, and what hor- 
rible changes he 
purposed working 
in our little coterie 
of idlers, treading 
a quite innocuous 
but pleasant prim- 
rose path of their 
own. 

The sight of his 
quarters was even 
more disturbing to 
our mental concept 
of Ernest Skinner 
than his note had 
been. He received 
us easily and affa- 
bly in a small room 
adjoining his sleep- 
ing quarters, a 
room containing a 
few shelves of ex- 
cellent books, hung 
with a number of good sporting prints 
and some curious old theatrical play- 
bills, and furnished unostentatiously, 
with just enough comfortable chairs 
and pipe-strewn tables to indicate the 
tastes of a genial bachelor of some lei- 
sure. 

His somewhat reduced figure was 
clad in a dark smoking jacket, and he 
genially waved us to a little oak-and- 
copper buffet, whereon were set Scotch 
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Skinner laughed heartily, and admitted freely that he had always detested work in every form. 


and rye, and a few bottles of ale re- 
posing frostily in a tiny tank of chipped 
ice, urging us to help ourselves. 

He trankly apologized for asking a 
favor of us, admitting that he had been 
so very busy since his arrival that he 
had lacked the time to cultivate the right 
sort of people—the sort to whom he had 
been accustomed; assured us that, while 
he was not an athlete, he did not lack a 
certain skill in swinging a golf driver, 
and that he was not entirely rusty in his 
tennis; and gayly placed himself entirely 
in our hands, thanking us in advance 
for anything we might be so good as to 
do for him. 

We left after a couple of pleasant 
hours, in which we saw a new Skinner, 
a fellow of whimsical fancies, broad- 
ened by some little travel and a great 
deal of acute observation, and giving us 
both the impression that he was posi- 
tively starving for companionship. 

He was elected to the country club in 
less than the month customarily re- 





quired, and became a leader from the 
start. He made our golf team easily, 
and later was chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, during which period 
our reputation for hospitality to visit- 
ing clubs increased about one hundred 
and fifty per cent. He bought a light 
runabout, and was to be seen on nearly 
every pleasant afternoon spinning away 
with some one or other of our local 
belles. 

During this time, I can only conjec- 
ture what were the thoughts of his fel- 
low clerks; but I recall the grim and 
terse comment of old Higgins, the book- 
keeper, when one day I met him at the 
bank, and aslzed him casually how 
everything was running at the store. 

“Wait till the old man gets back!” 
he said, and his mouth closed like an 
iron hinge. 

And in due season my Uncle William 
did get back, and awful was his rage. 
Ernest Skinner still wandered into the 
store in the forenoon, and spent about 
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half his evenings there; but he was sel- 
dom seen in the afternoon at all. 

Matters were running smooth enough, 
to be sure, and a very quiet, capable 
young man, “a friend of mine,” Skin- 
ner said, had been engaged at a liberal 
salary to act as general manager; but 
what rankled in Uncle William's breast 
was the thought that he had been gross- 
ly hoodwinked, betrayed, deceived, 
made a laughingstock of; and, what 
was worst of all, was the inexorable 
fact that Ernest Skinner was a partner, 
and that it is terrible hard to get rid of 
partners who do not want to be got rid 
of, and are quite satisfied with the state 
of affairs. 

I was present at some of their inter- 
views, during which Skinner displayed 
the utmost good nature, laughed hearti- 
ly at Uncle William’s bitter references 
to his former opinions concerning work, 
admitted freely that he had always de- 
tested work in every form; but that it 
had become necessary for him to estab- 
lish himself in life, and have something 
definite in the way of prospects; and 
that, in order to bring this about, he had 
been obliged to lay aside his prejudices 
and work real hard for six months; but 
that now it was all over, he never, never 
again would be found up so early in the 
morning, unless he stayed up all night, 
and that the real genius of modern fi- 
nance was revealed by one’s ability to 
pick out the right sort of man to do 
one’s work; and that Rockefeller him- 
self could never have made one hundred 
thousand dollars had he tried to do all 
the work himself, instead of possessing 
the genius for getting the work out of 
some one else. 

What could Uncle William do? 
Ernest had no money, and cheerfully 
refused to sell; and urged Uncle Wil- 
liam to remember that he was getting to 
be an old man, and that he better kick 
up his heels and enjoy himself while he 
could, and guaranteed that the annual 
inventory would show a big profit over 
the preceding year. And it did, too; but 


Uncle William was not to be consoled. 
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It was gall and wormwood to him to 
feel that he was a half partner with a 
man who held to ideals of life which he 
detested. Who played golf, owned a 
runabout, slept late of mornings, and 
attended baseball games. 

The upshot of it was that the old 
gentleman sold out to Ernest Skinner, 
who borrowed the money without diffi- 
culty on the showing of the firm’s 
books; and soon after Uncle William 
went back to IIlinois, and died; and I 
secretly fear that his life was shortened 
many years by his experience. Skin- 
ner, however, evinced no remorse, and 
often assured us that had the old gen- 
tleman been willing to leave his capital 
in the business, he could have doubled 
it for him, without the necessity of his 
lifting a finger save to sign checks. But 
that would have been little compensa- 
tion to Uncle William, I think, with idle- 
ness imposed as a condition. 

We were his heirs, my brother and I; 
but he always held that we were guilty 
of debauching Ernest Skinner, and 
turning him from the path of industry 
by inveigling him into our country club; 
and he left his snug fortune so impreg- 
nably intrenched behind guardians, 
trustees, and all the legal devices his in- 
genious mind contrived, that it was 
easier to go out and earn some more 
than to unravel all the red tape and get 
at any of our inheritance. And, as a 
result, we went to work for Ernest 
Skinner, buying out an interest as fast 
as we could pry off a few thousands 
from Uncle William’s bequest. 

Skinner was very liberal, and never 
expected us to work very hard, and al- 
lowed his clerks more holidays and 
longer vacations than any concern in 
town; and he is our richest inhabitant 
to- day, and enjoys lifé to the full, and 
is only depressed on the occasions when 
he recalls how terribly hard he had to 
work for six months when he was a 
young man. 

It has given him, he earnestly assures 
every one, a deep sympathy for the la- 
boring classes. 
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ia the House 


By Wallace Irwin 


£LLUSTRATED 


HE Entertainment Committee of 
the San Pablo Anti-Suffrage 
League, gathered in the pergola 

of Mrs. Watts-Miller’s Italian house, 
stood in a terrified circle around a box 
plainly marked “McCann's Baking 
Powder.” 

“Ugh!” said Mrs. Watts-Miller and 
her daughter, Ursula. 

“Ugh!” said Aunt Florence, because 
she realized that “Ugh!” was the very 
thing for a womanly woman to say 
upon beholding a four-foot serpent coil- 
ing in torpid misery within the nar- 
row confines of a baking-powder box. 

Justine Rogers, the fourth and fair- 
est of the group, uttered no guttural 
syllables of repulsion. On the con- 
trary, her face wore an expression of 
compassionate interest as she quietly 
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lifted a slat from the box, passed her 
gloved hand inside, and lightly stroked 
the intricate pattern that adorned the 
scaly hide. 

“Poor Thaddeus!’ she meditated. 

“Oh! For Heaven’s sake, Justine!” 
shrieked three soprano throats, while 
three pairs of hands drew her hastily 
away from the crate. 

“Justine!” gasped her Aunt Florence. 
“Don’t you realize that all snakes are 
poisonous—or something ?” 

Justine laughed like a blond and 
frivolous Psyche. 

“Rubbish!” she said. “That snake 
wouldn’t bite anybody. We had that 
kind in our zodlogy course—he’s a com- 
mon gopher snake. That’s an awfully 
small box for such a large snake,” she 
added. 
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Aunt Florence said nothing, but she 
was obviously horrified at her niece. 
Organizer of the local Anti-suffrage 
League, she was a strenuous advocate 
of the ‘womanly woman.” It was for 
the purpose of establishing once for all 
woman’s unarguable place—the home— 
that she had arranged the great Anti- 
suffrage “Fair, to be held in the Gay- 
ety Theater on the following day. 

“That horrid thing,’ said Mrs. 
Watts-Miller, glancing shudderingly to- 
ward the snake box, “is one of Ursula’s 
ideas. He's going to be one of the 
exhibits in the Chamber of Horrors.” 





“We propose showing him in a cage,” 


said Ursula, somewhat tartly. “I’ve 
painted this placard to go on him.” 

Ursula showed a large card, painted 
in red, as follows: 








IN THE HOUSE 


| WOMEN! AVOID THE SERPENT 
| | The Poison Viper of Unfeminine Ideas!! | 
ect | 


Thaddeus, the snake, stirred restless- 
ly in his sleep. 

“He’s been in the 
stable three days, 
and I’ve scarcely 
slept a wink,” said 
Mrs. Watts-Miller 
nervously. 

“What do you 
feed him?” asked 
Justine, always 
kind to animals. 

“He's so on my 
nerves!” said Mrs. 
Watts-Miller, ig- 
noring the question. 
“IT think, Ursula, 
that Mr. Rance had 
better take him 
back.” 

“But, mother,” 
cried the Botticelli 
profile, “Mr. Rance 


A vision of Billy as a male suffragette—one of hes comic-weekly sort who wear side says he won't keep 


whiskers, and shout “Votes for Women!” at the command of a basso wife. 


“Yes,” said Ursula, who possessed 
the pale profile of a Botticelli saint, 
“Mr. Rance, the grocer, caught him.” 

“He looks like Thaddeus Rance,” 
said Justine. “Something about his eyes 
and forehead that reminds me of Mr. 
Rance—that’s why I thought of calling 
him Thaddeus, of course.” 

“T planned the exhibit,” said Ursula 
proudly. “We wanted something strik- 
ing to show that emancipation, so called, 
is a disgusting idea, to be avoided by 
every wholesome-minded woman—just 
like playing with a deadly reptile.” 

“But Thaddeus isn’t a deadly rep- 
tile,” objected Justine. 


him any longer at 
the store.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Watts-Miller, in 
a tone of finality, “if he stays here an- 
other night I shall die. He'll have to 
be taken care of or disposed of—in 
some other way.” 

Her glance traveled murderously to- 
ward the baking-powder box. 

“Let me keep him,” spoke up Justine 
out of the silence. 

“You? - Where, please?” demanded 
Aunt Florence, in her tone of splendor. 

“Why, in our—in your house,” said 
Justine. 

“Justine, I thought you were a wom- 
anly woman. How can you think of 
such things ?”” demanded Aunt Florence, 
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as she departed, in company with Mrs. 
Watts-Miller. The two elder ladies were 
going to make calls. 

“TI think I know what to do with 
him,” said Justine to Ursula, as the two, 
left alone, stood mournfully over the 
prison house of Thaddeus. 

The frivolous Psyche leaned toward 
the Botticelli saint, and breathed a few 
words in her ear. 

“You don’t mean 

“Yes; but be careful,” said Justine. 
“Kato, the Jap, can bring it around 
after dark—imy window’s the first one 
over the west veranda.” 

“You sweet, brave thing!’ cried 
Ursula. ‘“Wouldn’t it make your aunt 
wild if she knew!” 

But Justine merely smiled as she 
kissed her friend good-by. 

William K. Douglas, Insurgent Re- 
publican, aged twenty-seven, saw Jus- 
tine coming down the palm-lined Cali- 
fornia Avenue, and approached her at 
a sharp angle of coincidence. He was 
a tall, rangy youth, with a passion for 
debate. His love affair with Justine 
had been in the nature of a sporting 
event, fraught with uncertainties, and 
founded on difference of opinion. 

“Justine,” said William K., rather 
severely, as he drew his Panama from 
his noble Highland brow, “I thought 
you said you'd be at the Stillmans this 
afternoon. I’ve been there two hours. 
Believe me, they’re a dead lot!” 

“Don’t be so blue about it, Billy,” 
laughed Justine. “Douglas, Douglas, 
slender and blue.” Then, seeing his 
thunderous look, she modified her tone: 
“T've been at the Watts-Millers, arrang- 
ing for the Anti-suffrage Fair.” 

This added visibly to his gloom. Wil- 
liam K. Douglas strode along, saying 
nothing. 

“It’s going to be very elaborate,” re- 
sumed Justine. “We’re going to have 
an auction sale, and an exhibition of 
dolls ie 








“It'll be an exhibition of dolls, all 
right,” growled William K. “I never 
saw an anti demonstration that wasn't.” 

“You're sympathetic, aren’t you?” 
exclaimed Justine, her cheeks beginning 
to redden, 


“You know why I’m not,” he said. 
“TI don’t like standpatters of either sex.” 

“Thinking of choosing some lady La 
Follette?”’ inquired Justine, with as- 
perity. 

“Nonsense!” he replied. “The idea 


‘that suffragettes are masculine is older 


than the mother-in-law joke—and just 
about as false. You get such notions 
from your Aunt Florence. It doesn’t 
‘make a woman less beautiful to think 
about something once in a while.” 

“Billy,” said Justine, with exagger- 
ated sweetness, ‘the Antis’ Fair begins 
to-morrow. Ursula and I will have 
the chamber of horrors booth. Won’t 
you come, for my sake?” 

“Never!” replied the young states- 
man. ‘You know, Justine, how I feel 
about you. But you’re not asking me 
in good faith, You want to get me 
there to josh my principles, that’s all.” 

“T can be just as independent as you 
can,” said Justine, rather shrilly. 

“The whole thing’s a silly idea,” he 
resumed, “The negative protest of a 
lot of women who want—what? The 
harem privilege of shrieking at a mouse, 
or fainting away at the sight of a garter 
snake.” 

Justine thought of Thaddeus. 

“I’m sorry you’re so hard to please,” 
she said, in tones of ice. “I shan’t in- 
sist upon your meeting me at the Antis’ 
Fair—or anywhere else—in the future.” 

A small, blue-clad figure glided ma- 
jestically down the avenue, while a tall 
young man in brown stood in the shade 
of a sheltering palm, and looked after 
her reflectively. 


Justine, after being as unsocial as 
possible at dinner, locked herself in her 
room. Aunt Florence surmised that 
her niece and Billy had been plunged in 
another political disagreement. Aside 
from his advanced theories, she ap- 
proved of William K. Douglas. His 
father had been lucky in real estate, 
and Billy was fast becoming a Grand 
Young Man in California politics. Aunt 
Florence had a theoretical admiration 
for “masterful men.” 

Meanwhile Justine, having clad her- 
self in a wrapper of frivolous outline, 
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Almost immediately Thaddeus paused, stood up on his tail and faced her. 


was preparing to resign herself com- 
fortably to an evening of desolation. 
She tried to summon to her mind a 
scornful vision of Billy as a male suf- 
fragette—one of the comic-weekly sort 
who wear side whiskers, and shout 
“Votes for Women!” at the command 
of a basso wife. Depressed by these 
reflections, she was about to console 
herself with tears, when she was in- 
terrupted by a noise as of a pebble 
falling lightly on her windowpane. 
Looking out, she saw, on the moonlit 
lawn below, a short, squat figure stand- 
ing beside a box. She opened the win- 
dow, and crawled onto the veranda. 

“Ts that you, Kato?” she called 
softly. 

‘Please, I do!” answered a_ high 
voice, “I throw rope, you pull snake.” 

Kato tossed the end of a clothesline 
up to her, and Justine began pulling 
Thaddeus’ box up slowly, hand over 
hand. Softly she swung the crate into 
her room. 

The box sat in the middle of the car- 
pet, under the full glare of the electric 


light. There was a rough, dragging 
sound inside. Slowly a loose slat began 
to raise, and Thaddeus poked his horny 
head out into the upper air. He darted 
his tongue out foolishly two or three 
hundred times, and looked at the girl 
with an expression that was not spite- 
ful, but rather full of mild reproach. 

Now, there are people—old Doctor 
Darwin notwithstanding—who are nei- 
ther morbid nor abnormal in other re- 
gards, yet can associate with serpents 
on terms of mutual trust. Justine was 
one of these. She did not love snakes 
particularly, but the snake dread was 
zero in her psychology. And as Thad- 
deus unlooped himself languidly from 
the box to the floor, she became aware 
that he was not a bad sort, as snakes 
go. 

Maneuvering himself in a series of 
wonderful geometric curves, Thaddeus 
began making a grand tour of the room. 
He moved slowly and methodically, ey- 
ing everything closely, like a_near- 
sighted old, gentleman looking over an 
apartment with a view to renting. He 
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investigated the matter of window cur- 
tains and upholstery, tested the varnish 
on the chairs with critical tongue, 
swayed gayly in front of a radiator 
several times, and finally, crawling up 
the post of a rocking chair, he coiled 
around an ornamental knob, boa-con- 
strictor fashion. Thus poised, he sur- 
veyed the depths of a porcelain wash 
stand with calculating eye. Slowly un- 
coiling himself, he slipped into the bowl, 
and earnestly endeavored to crawl down 
the waste pipe. 

Justine, watching these maneuvers, 
marked a disconcerting trait in Thad- 
deus’ character. A stubborn desire to 
crawl down something seemed ‘to have 
possessed the sinuous length of his sau- 
rian soul, For that was Thaddeus’ am- 
bition and destiny. He looked for holes 
naturally, just as a philosopher looks 
for truth, or a poet for spring. For 
holes, to him, meant all that life held 
dear—cool rambles under the roots of 
pepper fruits, with the promise of rich 
gopher meat at the other end. 

Justine reflected apprehensively on 
Thaddeus’ subway habits. Suppose he 
should find an exit through the wall, 
and drop in on Aunt Florence! The 
thought filled the girl’s mind with ter- 


ror. Her aunt, always a_ benevolent 
tyrant, had forbidden Thaddeus the 
house. If she knew the truth, she 


would surely disinherit her niece, who 
depended on Aunt Florence for her 
home, her college education—every- 
thing. 

Examining the room for possible out- 
lets, Justine found, to her horror, that 
a brick was gone from the back of the 
little fireplace near the window. This 
was an old-fashioned house, and the 
flue, seldom .needed in that southern 
climate, had long awaited repairs. If 
Thaddeus ever got through that hole— 
well, the flue led to the fireplace in the 
dining room below. 

Hastily Justine stuffed the open chink 
with a newspaper. Thaddeus was al- 
ready making for the fireplace as the 
next stop in his interesting excursion. 
He was obviously hungry. What could 
she offer him to eat? Gophers, per- 


haps. But she couldn’t catch a gopher 
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at this time of night; and she couldn’t 
think of such a cruelty, under any cir- 
cumstances. Then her eye rested upon 
a glass of milk which Hop Sing, the 
servant, always left on her bureau in 
the evening. Pouring some of the milk 
in a pin tray, she headed off Thad- 
deus in his restless wanderings, and 
held the repast before his beady eyes. 
Without hesitation, Thaddeus plunged 
liis nose into the fluid, and sipped grate- 
fully. He almost seemed to pur. As 
he drank, the girl leaned lightly, and 
stroked the handsome brown mottles 
on his back, 

But just as soon as the repast was 
finished, Thaddeus again began his mo- 
notonous excursion of the room. His 
narrow brain was apparently still cen- 
tered upon the ideal hole. He was a 
holomaniac. If only she could get his 
mind off the subject, perhaps she could 
induce him to lie still and slumber. 

“What do snakes like, besides food ?” 
she kept asking herself, riddle-wise. 
Ah, music! There came to her mind 
visions of Indian fakirs blowing their 
magic pipes in the faces of trance-bound 
cobras. There was her old mandolin 
in the corner; she could only pick out 
a few tunes, but maybe Thaddeus 
wasn’t particular. 

Desperately she pulled the instru- 
ment from its case, tuned it clumsily, 
and began picking it with a hairpin. 
Always an indiffrent performer, she 
made poor work of “Suwanee River” 
and “The Rosary.” Thaddeus, still 
crawling, paid absolutely no attention. 
What was a good snake tune, anyhow? 
Inspirationally she thought of the wrig- 
gly Oriental melody made famous at 
the Chicago Fair as “The Streets of 
Cairo.” She began picking it out on 
the E string. Almost immediately Thad- 
deus paused, stood up on his tail, and 
faced her. His long neck and pro- 
tracted waist moved to the rhythm of 
the discordant melody. His head swayed 
metrically from side to side. Evidently 
she had struck upon the serpents’ na- 
tional air. 

She had never seen the Streets of Cairo, 

On the Midway she had never strayed, 


whanged the mandolin. When she 
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played, he danced; when she paused, 
Thaddeus, at once relaxed, began to 
crawl away, indifferent. Again she 
struck up the Moslem strain. Again the 
snake poised on his tail, turned toward 
her, and resumed his desert rigadoon. 
The game seized Justine with its wild 
fascination. She experimented. She 
played “Violets” and “Fair Harvard” 
to Thaddeus’ obvious disgust. But at 


the very first notes of “The Streets of 


Cairo” Thaddeus again became 
charmed. He put upon himself all the 
aristocratic graces of his venomous 
cousins of the Far East. He coquetted 
with the acrid melody. He forgot the 
sordid commonplaces of his gopher- 
hunting career. ‘She had never seen 
the Streets of Cairo,” snarled the man- 
dolin. 

There came a sharp knock at the 
door. Justine sprang to her feet. With 
one hand, she threw the mandolin on a 
couch, with the other she seized the 
mild Thaddeus by his tail, and popped 
him into a clothes closet. She kicked 
the baking-powder box under the bed, 
and locked the closet. The knock came 
again, clearer, nearer, deadlier than be- 
fore. She opened the door, and faced 
her Aunt Florence, who stood, pale in 
her dressing sack, her hair discreetly 
braided for the night. 

“Justine, whatever has happened?” 
inquired the older woman, coming into 
the room. 

“T don’t know, Aunt—I——” began 
the frightened Justine. 

The delicacy of the situation over- 
came her. She suppressed a laugh, and 
found herself crying. 

“T noticed you were queer at dinner,” 
said Aunt Florence. ‘There, there— 
don’t cry,” she added gently. “I know 
you've had a quarrel with Billy— 
hush!” 

“Tt’s all over between us!” wailed 
Justine, now sobbing in her aunt’s arms. 

Her emotions were divided between 
regret for her quarrel and relief that 
the topic had come up just now to save 
the situation. 

“Whenever I think of him I’m 
s-s-s-so miserable !” 

“Is that any reason why you should 


sit alone in your room playing ‘The 
Streets of Cairo’ on a rusty mandolin?” 
inquired Aunt Florence severely. 

Justine threw herself on the bed, and 
buried her face in her pillow. Aunt 
Florence was suspicious, 

At that moment, Thaddeus began 
stirring noisily among the hatboxes in 
the closet. 

“What's that?” cried Aunt Florence. 
“Those rats are all over the house,” 
she added, trying the resisting door. 

Justine began a fresh spasm of weep- 
ing. 
“T'll ne-he-hever see him again!” she 
wailed. | 

‘Be sensible, child,” cooed Aunt 
Florence. “You know, I’ve patched 
things up for you.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Justine, 
rising tearfully. 

“T knew it was just another silly 
quarrel between you two children, so I 
telephoned to Billy, and asked him to 
come over to luncheon to-morrow and 
go with us to the fair.” 

“Ts he coming?” asked Justine, for- 
getting herself. 

“He’s glad enough to come,’ con- 
soled Aunt Florence. 

“Oh, why did you interfere?” asked 
Justine, wide-eyed. “I'll utterly refuse 
to see him.” 

“Oh, you'll feel better about it in 
the morning,” said the elder woman. 
“T’ve asked Mrs. Beveridge—she’s com- 
ing to luncheon, too.” 

“I thought Mrs. Beveridge wasn’t 
well enough to go out,” said Justine. 

“She really isn’t,’ agreed Aunt 
Florence. “Her heart is terribly weak, 
and she has some sort of nervous com- 
plication so that she can’t stand excite- 
ment. Poor Mrs. Beveridge! At the 
slightest shock she goes off into a sort 
of trance, and turns completely blue. 
She is such a womanly woman,” added 
Aunt Florence consolingly. 

“We must be very careful of her 
nerves,” said Justine, as her aunt de- 
parted. 

As soon as she was alone, Justine 
carefully locked the door, and opened 
Thaddeus’ prison. The snake, tired of 
travel, had settled in an open hatbox, 
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“Tl fix him!” said Billy courageously, advancing with his pocketknife. 


coiled himself comfortably around her 
best plumes, and resigned himself to 
dreams. The girl rather resented this 
invasion of her millinery. However, 
she unwrapped Thaddeus carefully, and 
put him in his baking-powder prison, 
where she bent a nail over the loose 
slat, and left him for the night. 

Next morning Justine had breakfast 
in her room. She shared her glass of 
milk impartially with Thaddeus, and 
popped him hastily into strange prisons 
whenever her aunt or a servant in- 
vaded her room. The milk diet seemed 
to be getting at the snake gradually; 
he showed a growing tendency to lie 
at full length, and sink away into the 
land of torpor. 

At half-past eleven the girl arose, 
locked the door, and laid Thaddeus— 
now perfectly indifferent—on a news- 
paper in the middle of the room. The 
Watts-Millers’ Jap would call for the 
snake box at two, and take the mon- 
ster over to the chamber of horrors. 
Justine was glad it would be so soon. 
She was getting rather tired of Thad- 
deus. 


As the hour hand of the clock crept 
on toward twelve, she began the selec- 
tion of a gown especially harmonious 
with the tints of her eyes and hair. 
Would she go down to lunch when 
Billy Douglas came? She rather 
thought she would. As she dressed her 
hair, she glanced round now and then 
at the moveless snake, now stretched 
like an illustration across the front page 
of a yellow journal. 

The clock struck one. Justine was 
now perfectly attired—a Psyche in 
floating blue. A carriage came up the 
drive outside, and, glancing out, she 
saw the unwieldy bulk of Mrs. Bever- 
idge as that nervous person slowly is- 
sued forth. Then came steps along 
the gravel. A tall, earnest young man 
in brown swung into view, and ap- 
proached the house. Justine’s heart beat 
wildly—how pale he looked! 

She was distracted from her reverie 
by the sound of a scaly tail whisking 
the newspaper on the floor, and looked 
round just in time to see the snake, 
aroused from his torpor by some sudden 
inspiration, making straight for the 
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hole in the fireplace. Panic-stricken, 
she thought of the irritable Aunt 
Florence, and Mrs. Beveridge’s chame- 
leon habit of turning blue at any sud- 
den shock. She plunged after Thad- 
deus, but her fingers missed his quick- 
flying tail, and, like a flash, that. re- 
markable serpent’s flat head struck 
away the paper that chinked the hole. 
Nearly a yard of him disappeared in- 
stantly into the flue. But ere he could 
withdraw his entire ego, Justine, with 
one desperate clutch, seized the end of 
his tail with both her hands, and gave 
a mighty tug. Thaddeus was immova- 
bie. He had evidently crooked the ten- 
drils of his being around some uneven 
surface inside the chimney, to which 


he held fast with a  supersaurian 
strength. 
What could Justine do? To call to 


her aunt, and reveal the situation, was 
worse than suicidal. To let Thaddeus 
tumble down the flue into the dining 
room below would result in a scene 
which would surely bring indigo death 
to the nervous Mrs. Beveridge. A thou- 
sand useless plans passed through the 
girl’s mind as she held on with all her 
might, Thaddeus gaining an inch now 
and then by some cunning trick of ju- 
jutsu. 

There came a rap at the door. 

“Yes?” said Justine, in a stifled voice. 

“Justine,” said Aunt Florence tensely, 
outside, “aren't you coming down?” 

“No,” said Justine, speaking coldly, 
because her whole force was concen- 
trated on Thaddeus’ tail. 

“For mercy’s sake!” whispered Aunt 
Florence. “Billy is here, and—why, it’s 
ridiculous !” 

“I won't come!” said Justine. “I 
told you I wouldn't.” Thaddeus gained 
another inch as she spoke. “I won't see 
him.” 

“Well, of all the foolish whims!” 
snorted Aunt Florence, as she whisked 
away. 

Justine ground her teeth, and gave 
her serpentine adversary a_ spiteful 
twist. The ridiculous snake had ruined 
everything. Under the strained cir- 
cumstances, Billy would never forgive 
her for not coming down. That she 
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realized. Tears came to her eves. Her 
fingers were getting fearfully tired. 

She and Thaddeus were now at a 
deadlock. What could she do to turn 
the serpent from his hole-bound pur- 
pose? Her nerves were straining to the 
breaking point. A curious rhythm, bar- 
baric and disagreeable, kept pulsing 
through her temples—aha! ‘The Streets 
of Cairo!” The tune that snakes love 
better than food! She saw her mando- 
lin in a far corner of the room. With 
both hands engaged, she pined for Pal- . 
ladino’s fabled power to make musical 
instruments fly through the air, played 
by invisible fingers. 

Battling with an increasing impulse 
to shriek or faint, she listened. She 
could hear Billy’s voice in the hallway 
downstairs. What was the matter? 
Was he going home, enraged at her ab- 
sence? The front door closed with a 
sharp report. Footsteps ground along 
the gravel below. Justine, still gripping 
the sinuous folds, stretched as far as 
she could, and looked out of the win- 
dow. Young Douglas was jamming 
his hat on his head, and stamping down 
the path. 

“Billy!” called Justine. 

The young man paused, and looked 
around. 

“Billy—I'm here—at the window 
over the veranda—crawl up the post— 
come quick!” gasped Justine, as she 
again settled on her knees, and held on. 

In a moment she heard heavy shoes 
knocking along the veranda ornaments. 
A Panama hat obscured the light out- 
side, and Billy scrambled into the room. 

‘Billy,’ hissed Justine, “bring me my 
mandolin—quick !” 

“\Vhat the deuce?” 





said William K. 





Douglas. “What have you got there?” 
“Thaddeus—a_ snake,” said Justine 
simply. 


“A snake?” 

Billy cringed away involuntarily. 

“You don’t mean to say you're 
afraid!” Justine had still strength 
enough to say. “I know how you de- 
spise women who faint at mice and 
garter snakes!” 

“T'll fix him!’ said Billy courage- 
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ously, advancing with an open pocket- 
knife. 

“No, no!” pleaded Justine. “Don’t 
murder the poor thing—besides, the 
rest of him would crawl down into the 
dining room, even if you did.” 

“T don’t know what to do,” admitted 
William K. Douglas, probably for the 
first time in his political career. 

“Didn't I tell you to get me that 
mandolin?” inquired Justine. Billy 
brought the instrument, and laid it at 
her feet. “Can you play ‘The Streets 
of Cairo’ ?” she asked. 

“N-no, I don’t play,” said the man, 
looking carefully into her eyes, to see 
if the experience had wrecked her rea- 
son. 

“Very well,” said Justine. “Then 
you'll have to hold onto Thaddeus while 
I play.” 

“Will that = be—er—necessary ?” 
asked William K. Douglas, who had 
felt a repulsion for snakes ever since 
his earliest childhood. 

“Perhaps not,” said Justine, with fine 
irony. “Perhaps I can hold the snake 
with both hands, and play the mandolin 
with my nose. Now, hurry!” 

Her voice was growing weake-. 

Douglas looked once around the 
room, his eyes despairing. Then he 
took a towel from the wash stand, 
wrapped it carefully around his hands, 
and, thus secure, laid hold of the visi- 
ble portion of Thaddeus’ horrid anat- 
omy. Justine, meanwhile, took the man- 
dolin, and, without so much as tuning 
up, drew a hairpin from her hair, and 
began to whang the strings. “She had 
never seen the Streets of Cairo,” admit- 
ted the tortured chords. An immediate 
effect was noticeable in the length of 
snake protruding from the bricks. It 
wriggled, it became less taut, and Thad- 
deus, with a mighty twist of jungle joy, 
doubled in his course, and hurled him- 
self at the feet of Justine, where he 
swayed and pirouetted to the tum-tuim- 
tum of the serpents’ national air. 
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Then Justine dropped her mandolin, 
and fell into the arms of her lover. 

“Dearest, how—why—what?”  in- 
quired William K., as soon as she could 
speak. 

“It’s Ursula’s fool exhibit,” began 
Justine. 

“For her fool fair,” added Billy. 
“But, Justine—I’ll take you there if 
you want me to. I love you too well to 
refuse you anything. Yes, you can 
even be an anti-suffragist if you like.” 

“I don’t want to be—now,” Justine 
whispered in his ear. “Billy, dear, I 
think I’m just as well qualified to vote 
as you are!” 

“We'll be married next week,’ ea- 
gerly spoke the executive William K. 
Douglas. “Now, let’s tell Aunt Florence. 
I'll shinny down the veranda post, while 
you run down the stairway. We'll meet 
in the dining room, and announce our 
engagement.” 

Fifteen seconds later an excited 
young couple met before the stately ta- 
ble, where Aunt Florence was dining 
alone. 

“You have made a mess of it,” began 
that great lady severely. “Your un- 
timely quarrel so upset Mrs. Beveridge 
that she almost had an attack, and was 
taken home.” 

“We're engaged!” said Billy abruptly. 

“We're going to be married next 
week!” panted Justine. 

“Engaged—to be married?” ex- 
claimed Aunt Florence. “Why, you 
were deadly enemies ten minutes ago. 
What supernatural power could have 
brought you together like that?” 

As if in answer to Aunt Florence’s 
question, there came a curious rustle 
and clatter in the fireplace. And, with 
prodigious squirming, a four-foot 
gopher snake fell triumphantly into the 
room, thrust out its tongue three or 
four hundred times at the assembled 
company, and darted away through an 
open door. 
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“I’d rather ha’e a young man 
Wi’ an apple in ’is hand, 
Than ony dodderin’ auld man 
Wi houses an’ wi’ land.” 


O caroled Mrs. O'Malley, our 
camp cook, as she deftly rolled 
and rerolled the paste for her in- 

imitable raspberry pie. Basking in the 
warm blue-and-gold leisure of the per- 
fect July .morning, I lounged lazily 
across the sill of the open kitchen win- 
dow, and watched her swift, capable 
manipulations of the dough, with the 
luxurious pleasure of indolence contem- 
plating activity. 

“Did you know that the anti-suffra- 
gists were going to hold a meeting in the 
clubhouse to-night?” I inquired, by way 
of making conversation. 

“Antis or no antis, it’s alike to me,” 
returned Mrs. O'Malley, in her rich, 
velvety, north of Ireland brogue, as she 
skillfully scalloped the edge of a pie 
with her floury thumb and forefinger. 
“People wi’ notions is enough on a coun- 
thryside. I’ve a misthrust of ivery 


mother’s son of thim afther livin’ wi’ 
Miss Smallpiece.” 

“Who was Miss Smallpiece?’” I in- 
quired, anxicus to start the flow of Mrs. 
O’Malley’s always interesting reminis- 
cences. : 

“Who was Miss Smallpiece, ye’re 
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afther askin’? Well, ma’am, she was 
the queerest I iver lit eyes on; though 
wheriver y’re minded to go in Americky 
yell find them that’s queer, an’ some 
that’s queer past all comprehendin’. But 
she went past everythin’, that there 
one. 

“How was she queer?” I put in. 

“Well, ma’am, she was notional—wi’ 
notions that set strange on her, bein’ 
that she was so tight an’ stingy. If she'd 
’a’ been reared up i’ the north o’ Ire- 
land, there'd ‘a’ been some sense to her. 
She’d ’a’ been close—jist plain close an’ 
miserly ; an’ the neighbors ‘u’d of knew 
it, an’ ticketed her for what she was. 
3ut here in Americky, where ivery- 
body’s a-thryin’ to seem what they ain't, 
an’ a-sthrivin’ like mad to be somethin’ 
they can’t niver arrive at becomin’, she 
passed for a philanthropist, as they call 
thim, an’, havin’ ‘advanced’ views, what- 
ever them same views may be. Nobody 
seems to know; leastways me. 

“How she come by her notions there’s 
little tellin’. She belonged to lots o’ 
clubs, an’ societies, an’ the like; an’ I 
suppose she got thim out o’ thim clubs 
an’ societies, an’ the magazines an’ 
newspapers she took. She was contin- 


-ually a-hearin’ or a-readin’ about some 


new thing, an’ a-thryin’ it. 
“Tt begun wi’ her dickerin’ wi’ reme- 
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dies. Not that she was enjoyin’ poor 
health ; leastways, not so far as a hnman 
eye could see. She was full-fleshed, an’ 
high-colored, an’ as hearty a eater, for 
a woman o’ five an’ forty—an’ that’s 
the age whin good vittles is injoyed—as 
you'd find on this side o’ the ocean; or 
t’other side, either, for that matter. But 
she kept imaginin’ she had ailments, an’ 
that she ought to have her constitution 
builded up. I’m thinkin’ that in the days 
whin patent medicines was ragin’ 
around like roarin’ lions, she must of 
took ’em down like water. But them 
times, as you an’ me knows, is gone by, 
an’ there’s newer-fangled ways o’ dick- 
erin’ wi’ the body the Lord gave ye. 

“She had a thry at what they call the 
wather cure, dhrinkin’ whole gallons o’ 
*t between meals, an’ on risin’ an’ goin’ 
to her bed, till you’d a thought her in- 
sides would ’a’ floated clean away. Then 
she got holt o’ the fresh air an’ exercise 
cure, an’ used to sleep out on a corner 
o’ the piazzy, an’ spend her days walkin’ 
up an’ down for exercise, an’ swingin’ 
dumb-bells, an’ thryin’ to reach an’ touch 
her toes wi’out bendin’ her knees, which 
she was by far too fleshy an’ middle- 
aged to iver git to do. 

“Afther that she come onto a new 
way of eatin’ called Fletcherism, which 
was a real joy to ’er. “As I was afther 
tellin’ ye a while back, although she had 
so many newfangled notions, she was 
most awful mean an’ close wi’ her 
money. She hated for to have anybody 
know it, howsomever, for it was meat 
an’ dhrink to her to be well thought of. 
So, when ladies would come around col- 
lectin’ for the church bazaar, or the cat- 
an’-dog hospital, or the fund for provid- 
in’ the heathen wi’ knitted neckties, 
she’d look on the list an’ see what the 
others had giv’, an’ then she’d give the 
same—or maybe a wee bit more; an’ 
aftherward thry to make it up by get- 
tin’ me to peel the potatoes thinner an’ 
be more sparin’ wi’ the coal i’ the kitchen 
range, which Lord knows she wouldn’t 
go to the expense o’ havin’ the hole i’ 
the fire box fixed, an’ it never would 
bake worth a whustle. 

“Well, as I was afther sayin’, Fletch- 
erism suited her fine. It showed how 
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you could live on next to nothin’ if you 
only chawed it long enough. She took 
to chawin’ up bits o’ dhry bread an’ 
hard, cold, forbiddin’ prunes for her 
meals, an’ givin’ me orders not to do 
no more cookin’ nor buy no more meat; 
till, if it hadn’t ’a’ been for the Camer- 
on’s cook next door, that handed me a 
bite over the fence ’most every evenin’ 
when we'd be standin’ there havin’ the 
civil yarn, what wi’ me ownin’ only 
store teeth that couldn’t chaw much an’ 
needin’ a bit o’ meat every day, like all 
decent people, I’d of been clean starved 
to death, providin’ I hadn’t took another 
place, which I shure would of done if 
Miss Virginia hadn’t come. 

“It was when Miss Smallpiece was 
beginnin’ to ease up a little on Fletcher- 
ism an’ vegetarianism, an’ was gettin’ 
interested in New Thought an’ Mental 
Healin’, that her stepniece, Miss Vir- 
ginia, came to live wi’ her. I didn’t 
know jist how things was whin she 
come, but I found out as time went on. 
The pore little thing was a orphan; an’ 
it seems when her father died he left 
her an’ her money, which was consider- 
able, in care of Miss Smallpiece, as was 
her only livin’ relative. She’d been go- 
in’ to school in a place called Bryn 
Mawr, where her father’d put her. But 
now she was all through wi’ that, an’ 
had a extra fine eddication, so they said ; 
an’ she was comin’ back to Miss Small- 
piece’s ’cause there wasn’t no other place 
for her to go. 

“She hadn’t been i’ the house two 
days afore the whole feel o’ the place 
was changed. She was that pretty, an’ 
bright, an’ active—allus singin’, an’ 
hummin’ around, an’ makin’ the rooms 
seem like the sun was shinin’ into thim 
when it wasn’t. An’ she hadn’t been 
there two weeks afore young Mr. Hor- 
ace Cameron, that lived next door, was 
payin’ her attentions that was onmistak- 
able to my mind; an’ Mr. Algernon 
Moggs, the gintleman that had been in- 
terestin’ Miss Smallpiece i’ the occult, 
was a-doin’ the same thing. 

“She didn’t take much to her auntie, 
though—nor to Mr. Moggs, neither ; an’ 
nateral enough. For, Lord knows, her 
auntie had no bowels nor nater, an’ 
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“An’ there she'd sit in front o’ them things wi’ her chin on the palms 0° 


her two hands.” 


Mr. Algernon Moggs was fifty-five if he 
was a week, an’ owned a pug nose, an’ 
long white teeth like tombstones, an’ one 
thin, lonesome wisp o’ red hair, drawed 
across the top o’ his bald head. So, 
instead o’ stayin’ i’ the parlor or out on 
the piazzy wi’ them, she’d come out i’ 
the kitchen an’ make candy, an’ sit by 
the stove talkin’ to me, an’ tellin’ me 
what gooc. zimes she used to have at 
that Brya Mawr place; an’ how, as 
soon as she could get her business af- 
fairs settled, she was goin’ away to Ger- 
many to study music some more. She 
played an’ sang beautiful as it was; an’ 
I didn’t see as she had any more to 
learn, an’ told her so. An’ at that she 
laughed real hearty, an’ said she only 
wished her music teachers thought so, 
too. 

“What’s Mr. Horace goin’ to do if 
ye go away to Germany an’ leave ’im 
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here pinin’?’ says 1. 
An’ at that she col- 
ored up real red, an’ 
laughed, an’ said it 
wouldn't make no dii- 
ference to Mr. Hor- 
ace—that they was 
jist acquaintances. 

* * Acquaintanceship 
is queer an’ wonder- 
ful things at your 
ages,’ says I. 

“An’ jist at that 
minute Afr. Horace 
himself called at the 
front door to take her 
for a walk. 

“He was a_ fine, 
honest, hearty, good- 
appearin’ young man 
was Mr. Horace, 
though awful fond o’ 
jokin’ an’ teasin’ 
around. He lived 
next door. He’d been 
away to Yale College, 
an’ graduated real 
good, so his mother 
said; an’ now he was 
goin’ to be a civil en- 
gineer. I was glad to 
see him makin’ up to 
Miss Virginia, for he 
seemed jist the right sort for her; an’, 
besides, I knew she was awful dull an’ 
lonesome in her auntie’s house wi’ no 
kith nor kin o’ her own blood. 

“T ast her one day if she was so 
minded to go to Germany why she didn’t 
get her affairs settled up, an’ go right 
off an’ get it over with, for I saw plain 
enough she was eatin’ her heart out for 
lonesomeness. She only laughed that 
time, an’ started talkin’ about somethin’ 
else, an’ didn’t tell me what the throuble 
was. But aftherward, whin she came 
to be better friends wi’ me, she told me 
the whole thing, which was what I had 
guessed long since. 

“You see, whin her father died, she 
was undher age, an’ he'd left all her 
money in care o’ her aunt. An’ now 
she couldn't get holt 0’ none o’ ’t at all, 
“cause her auntie wouldn't give it up— 
as was only nateral to her—an’ kept 
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puttin’ her off wi’ excuses all the time. 
I says why didn’t she get a lawyer, an’ 
have it took away by law. But she 
didn’t like the thought o’ doin’ that; an’ 
besides her auntie was that smooth- 
tongued about it, an’ kep’ promisin’ 
she'd transfer the money to-morrow. 

“All this time Miss Smallpiece was 
gettin’ holt of more an’ more fads for 
self-improvement. Mr. Reginald Moggs, 
whom she’d made the acquaintance of at 
a Hindu meetin’, had got her all worked 
up about what he called the ‘Occult.’ 
Though I misdoubt he himself was more 
interested in hitchin’ up to a nice bit 0’ 
money than he was in any occult busi- 
ness. Anyway, if ye’ll believe me, she'd 
fixed up a place in her bedroom to do 
idol worshipin’ in. She had a little, 
squat, ugly, heathen idol made out o’ 
bone or the like set up i’ the middle o’ 
a little table, an’ two punk sticks on each 
side o’ him burnin’ away an’ makin’ a 
godless smell. An’ there she’d sit in 
front o’ them things wi’ her chin on 
the palms o’ her two hands, starin’ 
straight in front of her as if she was 
daft, an’ concentratin’, Miss Virginia 
told me afther, on success in sellin’ her 
farms an’ real estates. 

“TI says to her myself one day when 
I was i’ the room makin’ her bed, an’ 
she was busy settin’ up fresh punk 
sticks i’ the place o’ the old, burned-out 
ones: ‘Miss Smallpiece,’ says I, ‘do ye 
not considther it wrong, you bein’ a 
church member, to worship a heathen 
idol like that?’ An’ at that she give me 
a long harangue about how lots o’ 
church mémbers did it, an’ the two 
needn’t interfere wi’ each other, an’ 
how we all ought to take the best out o’ 
everythin’ for advancement an’ culture, 
an’ she herself hoped in time to make 
her whole life a art work. Did ye ever 
hear the like? An’ if worshiping idols, 
an’ chawin’ up hard crusts, an’ sleepin’ 
on porches, an’ swashin’ out yer insides 
wi’ gallons on gallons o’ cold wather 
means bein’ cultured, she was cultured, 
all right, an’ no mistake. Though I 
misdoubt that them as is allus seekin’ 
afther things for their own profit is 
the ones that’s least likely to come by 
any benefit from them. 
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“T ast Miss Virginia one day when she 
was out i’ the kitchen stirrin’ up candy 
what she thought of all these goin’s on, 
an’ if there’d ever been any weak-mind- 
edness in her auntie’s family; an’ she 
said there wasn’t that she knowed of, 
an’ there was good in all thim queer 
things, an’ lots o’ good in some o’ thim; 
but she was afraid her auntie didn’t un- 
dherstand thim very well, an’ was think- 
in’ only o’ gettin’ out o’ thim what would 
help herself; which last was a thrue 
word, if there ever was, for a selfisher- 
minded middle-aged woman I never 
hope to see. 

“Well, things went on like that for 
months an’ months. Miss Virginia thry- 
in’ to persuade her auntie to turn her 
money and property over to her, an’ her 
auntie puttin’ her off from day to day 
wi’ promises. An’ young Mr. Horace 
next door—an’ Mr. Reginald Moggs, 
too—growin’ more an’ more attentive to 
Miss Virginia. I could see that Miss 
Virginia was becomin’ mighty wrought 
up an’ fidgety about not gettin’ her 
money an’ goin’ away to study; an’ I 
felt real sorry for her, being tied down 
there like she was a prisoner, an’ not 
able to get to do nothin’ she wanted 
to do. 

“An’ Mr. Horace, too, was awful in- 
dignant. Sometimes when they’d be 
walkin’ on the porch or in the garden, 
an’ Miss Smallpiece was away from 
home—acquirin’ new cultures—I’d hear 
snatches of him argyfyin’ wi’ her, an’ 
tellin’ her she ought to stand up for her 
rights, an’ if not, to let him take charge 
of it, an’ he’d get her money for her, 
an’ so on. An’ generally she’d say: 
‘Oh, well, let’s wait. Maybe she'll let 
me have it to-morrow.’ But that there 
to-morrow, as ye'll be surmisin’, never 
arrove. 

“Tt came about one night that Miss 
Virginia had invited Mr. Horace in to 
dinner; an’ I cooked them a real good 
meal, in spite o’ Miss Smallpiece’s bein’ 
a Fletcherite—an’ a stingy one at that. 
Well, ma’am, that there evenin’ is one 
I shan’t never forget if I live to be the 
age of a parrot. 

“Mr. Moggs dropped in accidentally 
jist as the three o’ thim was sittin’ down 
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—a accident that happened quite often 
about meal time—an’ he an’ Mr. Horace 
got to talkin’ about the occult, an’ espe- 
cially about spirit rappin’, Now, it 
seems that Mr. Moggs had specialized 
in only one branch of the occult—idol 
worshipin’ it was, though he called it by 
a different name—an’ he owned up he 
didn’t know much about spirit rappin’ ; 
so Mr. Horace did most o’ the talkin’. 
An’ it’s surprised I was to hear him, too, 
for he was far an’ away from bein’ the 
sort that’s likely to take up wi’ non- 
sense. He got to tellin’ how tables 
would move if some folks put their 
hands on thim, an’ sometimes rap, an’ 
how the dead could come back an’ com- 
municate wi’ the livin’, It made me 
feel real creepy up my spine while I was 
a-passin’ the plates an’ things, though, 











“He got to tellin’ how tables would move if some folks put their hands 


on thim.” 
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of course, I don’t really believe in no 
sich foolishness, 

“But Miss Smallpiece was the one 
that was dhrinkin’ it all in. She's one 
o’ them that’s awful clever i’ some ways, 
and in other ways that gullible an’ ready 
to swaller everything that it’s a shame. 
She was mighty sharp at a business bar- 
gain was Miss Smallpiece; it ’u’d take 
a smart one to get the beiter o’ her there. 

3ut when it come to fads, an’ idol wor- 
shipin’, an’ supernateral nonsense, she 
lapped it up like a kitten. 

“There she sat wi’ her eyes starin’ 
wide open, an’ her mouth ‘most hangin’ 
open, too, listenin’ faster nor Mr, Hor- 
ace could talk, an’ exclaimin’ how won- 
derful it all was, an’ how there was 
more things in heaven an’ earth—what- 
ever they may mean. 

“*And did you ever 
move a table yourself, 
Mr. Horace?’ says 
she to him, very 
sweet an’ polite. 

* ‘Often,’ says he— 
which I suppose was 
nothin’ but the livin’ 
thruth. 

* ‘Suppose we have 
a little séance this 
evening, says she. 
‘Four is just the right 
number, is it not?’ 

“*All right,’ says 
Mr. Horace, careless 
like. ‘We might have 
a try.’ 

“[ thinks to myself 
I'd like fine to see a 
spirit tip a table over; 
an’ so, afther I'd 
done up the dishes 
an’ tidied meself a 
bit, I tiptoed into the 
hall that has a door 
openin’ into the li- 
brary; an’, the door 
bein’ ajar, I set me 
down in a chair to 
have a look at the 
monkey-shinin’, 

“Mr. Horace sets a 
little table out i’ the 
middle o’ the floor, 
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an’ they all dhraws up to ‘t, one on each 
side, Mr. Moggs facin’ Miss Virginia, 
an’ Mr. Horace facin’ Miss Smallpiece. 
Then Mr. Horace gets up an’ turns 
down the gas, so they was near in dark- 
ness. 

“They all puts their hands on the ta- 
ble, palms down, like Mr. Horace tells 
them, an’ sits there waitin’ for the table 
to move. An’ everything was that quiet 
you could feel your hair gettin’ ready to 
rise on your head. But nothin’ super- 
nateral happened right away. 

“There they sat an’ sat, for what 
seemed to me nigh onto a half hour, the 
silence an’ dark gettin’ thicker every 
minute, but not a thing occurrin’ to the 
table. Then all of a sudden I heard 
Miss Smallpiece give a gasp, an’ I could 
see by peerin’ close that the table had 
begun to thremble undher their hands, 
an’ to wabble about something queer an’ 
creepy. An’ then, wiout a word oO’ 
warnin’, it tips right over toward Mr. 
Horace, liftin’ up its legs on the side o’ 
Miss Smallpiece. An’ Miss Smallpiece 
‘most jumped out o’ her chair, she was 
that astonished an’ scared. 

“ “Astounding !’ whispers she to her- 
self in a awe-strick tone. ‘Simply as- 
tounding !’ 

“ ‘Now,’ says Mr. Horace, quite cool 
an’ businesslike, ‘I think we might pos- 
sibly get some communication by raps. 
Three raps in spirit language mean yes, 
one rap no, and two doubtful. Won't 
you call for some one, Miss Small- 
piece?” 

“An’ Miss Smallpiece, her voice all 
a-shakin’ wi’ excitement, says: ‘Is that 
you, James?’ which was the name of her 
twin brother as had gone before. 

“Thump, thump, thump! Three big, 
healthy raps came from undther that 
table. An’ even Miss Virginia looked 
scared. 

“*“Am I managing your real-estate 
affairs as you think they ought to be 
inanaged ?’ says she, in a trembly tone. 

“Three more able-bodied raps. 

“Will I sell the farm at Thomasville 
for what I am asking for it?’ 

“One lonesome rap. 

“‘Wonderful! she whispers again. 
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“T set me down in a chair to have a look at the 
monkey-shinin’.” 


‘Wonderful!’ though her mien showed 
some disappointment about the farm. 

““*Suppose you call some one, Miss 
Virginia,’ says Mr. Horace, seein’ that 
Miss Smallpiece iooked kind o’ flabber- 
gasted at the last answer she'd got. 

“Ts my father there?’ says Miss Vir- 
ginia, sort o’ weak, as though she’d 
rather not. 

“Thump, thump, thump! says the ta- 
ble, very loud an’ violent. 

*““Do you think I ought to go to Ger- 
many this year, and go on with my 
music ?” 

“Thump, thump, thump! louder an’ 
more violent than ever. 

“I peeked out o’ the corner o’ my 
eye at Miss Smallpiece, an’ her face 
looked sort o’ white an’ queer. 

‘Hush!’ says Mr. Horace, in a tone 
like there was a ghost expected immedi- 
ate. ‘It’s possible that we might get a 
materialization. I thought I saw a 
speck of light on the wall just over 
there.’ Pointin’ to a dark spot back of 
Miss Virginia, an’ well in sight 0’ Miss 
Smallpiece. 

“They all looks, wi’ their eyes starin’ 
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out o’ their heads, an’ especially Miss 
Smallpiece; an’ I could see her hands 
twitchin’ in her lap, she was _ that 
wrought up an’ nervous like. 

“*There!’ whispers Mr. Horace, tense 
an’ low. ‘Did you see that?’ 

“Shure enough, there on the dark wall 
there come a little flickerin’ glimmer 0’ 
reddish fight, an’ then all was dark 
again. 

“*Perhaps it will come back,’ says 
Mr. Horace, in a awed whisper. 

“An’ there they all set stiff an’ stark 
waitin’ for it to come again. 

“All of a sudden Miss Smallpiece 
give a start an’ a little gasp; an’ no 
wonder. For there on the wall, where 
the little flickerin’ light had been, was a 
patch o’ red brightness, an’ on the patch 
o’ red brightness was the word Transfer 
in big, wavy, black letters, that kept 
changin’ an’ writhin’ all the time like 
snakes. 

“But there was somethin’ I could see 
from where I was sittin’ that none o’ 
the rest o’ thim could see—an’ that was 
a little black object in Mr. Horace’s 
hand that he kept a-turnin’ an’ a-manip- 
ulatin’ all the time them ghostly doin’s 
was afoot. So I wasn’t scared none. 

“They hadn't no sooner got a good 
look at that wavy, black, writhin’ word 
Transfer than it twisted out an’ wound 
itself into another; an’ this time it was 
the little word My. Next thing they 
know that give out, an’ it was Daugh- 
ter’s, as plain as the nose on yer face; 
an’ then the word Fortune. An’ that last 
big, black word was no sooner seen 
writhin’ on the red behind it than Miss 
Smallpiece keeled out of her chair in a 
dead faint. 

“They turned on the gas, an’ I 
fetched cold water, an’ sal volatile, an’ 
sich things, an’ we brung her to, Miss 
Virginia lookin’ real sad an’ self-re- 
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proachful, an’ Mr. Horace kind o’ subs 
dued, but tickled an’ mischievous as 
could be undher it all; an’ Mr. Reginald 
Moggs sort o’ stunned an’ foolish like. 
An’ there was no more ghostly doin’s 
that night. Mr. Horace an’ Mr. Moggs 
went away home, an’ the rest o’ us to 
our beds. 

“But the next mornin’, shure enough, 
Miss Smallpiece was off bright an’ airly 
down to her lawyer's place. An’, if 
ye'll believe me, she come back about 
noon wi’ all the papers transferrin’ Miss 
Virginia’s rightful property into her 
name, an’ handed them over to her all 
right an’ tight.” 

“Did Miss Virginia go to Germany ?” 
I asked. 

“She done that—right as soon as she 
could git packed up, an’ glad she was to 
git away from her auntie. She’s been 
over there nigh onto this two years now, 
livin’ wi’ two other young ladies as was 
her friends at Bryn Mawr. Every once 
in a while she writes me a letter, an’ 
tells me what good times she’s havin’, 
an’ how she’s gettin’ to be quite a good 
player an’ singer.” 

“What became of Miss Smallpiece?” 

“Her an’ Mr. Moggs got married. 
Seein’ he couldn’t git a large fortune an’ 
a nice-lookin’ young lady, he contented 
himself wi’ a smaller fortune an’ a lady 
not so young nor so nice lookin’. I’m 
not for wishin’ ill to nobody, an’ I’m 
shure they have my blessin’, an’ I hope 
they’ll live happy ever afther.” 

“And how about Mr. Horace?” 

“Aw, he’s to an’ from Germany 
somethin’ continuous an’ oneasy. Miss 
Virginia’s a-comin’ back this fall for to 
get married to him, an’ keep him from 
spendin’ all his time an’ money on 
steamship thravelin’, An’ I’m to be 
cook to them as soon as they go to 
housekeepin’.” 


or 
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T began the same way hundreds of 
other such affairs do, with no sen- 
sational feature start, or record- 

breaking time limit. To be exact, it 
was before the Cub’s birthday. News- 
paper offices do not observe birthdays. 
The only times of celebration are elec- 
tion day and pay day. 

But the Cub had never spent a birth- 
day in a newspaper office, or away from 
home. After all, one is twenty but once, 
and to pass such an occasion without 
so much as the tooting of a tin horn, 
or the buying of an extra ice-cream sun- 
dae, would seem cruel. 

So she mentioned the fact to the edi- 
tor of the women’s page, who smiled at 
her benevolently because of her young- 
ness, and gave her permission to have 
a birthday cake, with pink candles, 
adorn the exchange table of the wom- 
en’s room. 

The cake was an ornate affair. The 
Cub patiently punched pink candles into 
every smooth spot of its surface, and 
upon the morning of her twentieth 
birthday she bore the cake in her arms 
up the stairs, not trusting to the wiles of 
the elevator man. 

The editor of the women’s page was 
the first of the staff to demand a piece. 
She munched the fruity filling solemn- 
ly, and said: 

“Cub, it’s great to be twenty!” 

In the Cub’s absence, the city editor 
took in the show. 
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“Gee, she’s a kid!” he remarked to 
the editor of the women’s page, who 
agreed with him. 

On the strength of that, they cut an- 
other piece. 

The sporting editor viewed the cake 
gravely. 

“So you're twenty?” he said. “You've 
got a long race ahead of you.” 

And he let a plummy raisin drop to 
the ground as he patted her on the 
back. 

There was a string of reporters and 
people from the business office who 
came, saw, and swiped, and the Cub’s 
cheeks were flushed, and her eyes twice 
their natural size. 

“Ain’t she the baby kid?’ was the 
remark quoted all day; and while the 
elevator man told the managing editor 
that “the little girl on the sassiety page 
was cel’bratin’,” the staff skirmished 
their desks to find some appropriate 
token of their regard. 

The Sunday editor surprised her with 
an advance copy of Taft on “The 
Panama Canal Question”; the sporting 
editor sent her three pictures of Kid 
McCoy and a frayed riding whip, once 
used by a well-known horsewoman; the 
city editor presented her with two Nick 
Carter weeklies and a new pencil sharp- 
ener; while the managing editor strolled 
in with a pasteboard cucumber filled 
with candy; the editorial writers and 
reporters piled high her desk with ink 
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erasers, rulers, bottles, packs of play- 
ing cards, poker chips, and faulty copy 
paper. 

“But there is some one else that 
hasn’t had a piece,” said the Cub, when, 
at half-past five, she had reduced al- 
most to fragments the once imposing 
layer cake, and had smudged every bit 
of frosting over her copy. “I counted 
twenty-two, and I think I % 

‘But some have had two pieces,” said 
the editor of the women’s page. ‘You 
know, I cut an extra hunk this morn- 
ing.” 

“But there is some one else,” per- 
sisted the Cub, shaking her head. “Why, 
of course—I know! It’s Bob Milton. 
I haven’t seen him all day.” 

“Hum!” said the editor of the wom- 
en’s page, as she slashed a New York 
exchange. 

The Cub hesitated a moment. Bob 
Milton was two years her senior, He 
came on the sheet five years ago, with 
the earmarks of office boy still notice- 
able. He had been under age, but a 
worker, and had been “stuck” with 
secondhand police stories. He plodded 
patiently back and forth to the station 
houses, pounding out on his frazzly 
machine stories of headless bodies being 
found, hair-pulling street fights, run- 
away boys, and carving affairs between 
the foreigners. 

30b Milton had a contempt for him- 
self, that he had been “stuck” for five 
years, and he wished, in his rambling, 
incoherent way, that he had stayed at 
school a little longer; at least, long 
enough so that the desk need not al- 
ways correct his spelling, and the city 
editor say: 

“There’s no one left to send to the 
art lecture but Milton—so we better 
get Farnham, of the Associated Press, 
to cover it.” 

He watched the birthday party with 
interest. He watched the advent of 
the Cub into the office with even greater 
interest. His mother wore print wrap- 
pers, and was generally having another 
baby for his father to grumble about. 
His sisters wore piles of artificial hair, 
and had “gentlemen friends” who 





walked out with them, and “kept com- 
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pany.” Once or twice during the win- 
ter, Bob would take the night off to 
go to an East Side dance, where he 
would get busy with some of the little 
blondes that looked lonesome. 

That was Bob’s social life. With the 
fellows, he was considered a good sort, 
but possessed of abrupt and decided 
limitations. He would play hearts and 
poker until the sun warned them that 
the scrub brigade wanted to get busy 
with the accumulation of cigarette 
butts under foot; he would eat at the 
best hotel, or the Busy Bee three-cent 
lunch, and, even if he would wear wing 
collars and bargain ties, he was general- 
ly counted in on a prize fight, and would 
bet his overcoat at election. 

The coming of the Cub created a new 
epoch in his life. For the first time in 
the years of grinding out police stories, 
he paused to read her picture stories 
and society introductions. He would 
look up the words she used in the city- 
room encyclopedia, and puzzle over 
“how she ever doped all that line of 
talk out.” 

He had been introduced to her some 
weeks after she had been taken on the 
staff, but their acquaintance never grew 
beyond a good morning, or the occa- 
sional collision in the hall. 

The Cub thought him an odd-looking 
boy, and, in her own unsophisticated 
way, “nice.” She decided that his eyes 
were romantically dark, and she wished 
he would not always say so many pro- 
fane things when she was trying to 
phone about some pink tea. 

Sut to the boy, the Cub was vastly 
different. From her blue eyes and 
straight, long lashes to her round, white 
sailor hat and broad collars and cuffs, 
she was virtue, beauty, truth, and good- 
ness personified. From the time she 
said: ‘Mr. Milton, the cat in the press- 
room is hungry, and I can’t find a 
saucer to give it any milk in,” to when 
he had rescued her from being ground 
into bits by one of the presses, she had 
been the one redeeming thing in life it- 
seit. 

It was the difference that appealed 
to him. Her hair was always smooth 
looking; even when it was rumpled, 
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“Three dollar and a half,” said the Japanese, after a moment. 


there was a ditference between it and 
the heads of his sisters; her waists were 
seldom anything but blue and white, 
and she did not go to dances or The 
Home Delight Theater, or chew gum, 
as did the East Side blondes. 

She was always carrying books about, 
and once, when it rained, and he held 
an umbrella over her to the car, she 
said that when she was in New York 
she went to all the Ibsen productions. 
The boy looked for Ibsen in the en- 
cyclopedia of names, and found out he 
was a Norwegian who wrote “A Doll’s 
House,” and some other foolish titles, 
and he wondered how so dear a girl 
could read such rot. 

Then their friendship stopped. The 
Cub plunged into work with a will, and 


grew a little thinner, and white looking, 
and the boy still did the East Side police 
stories, jollied the blondes, played 
hearts, and wore the wing collars. 

But the birthday brought about an 
opportunity. The boy watched the holi- 
day spirit of the staff with wistful eyes, 
and pounded the keys of his typewriter 
savagely, as he saw the sporting editor 
demolishing his share of the spoil, and 
heard the Cub laugh when she chased 
an editorial writer down the hall, with 
the command to bring back their one 
paper napkin. 

The boy wasn’t going to go near the 
Cub; he didn’t want her to think he 
was hanging around for a piece of cake, 
or that he cared whether or not he was 
invited to her party. Newspaper offices 
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He went to the art gallery with her, and laboriously looked up 


the numbers. 


were not the places to have foolish 
séances. Unconsciously he cut off two 
legs from the “unknown laborer found 
crushed at daylight at the East Street 
crossing,” so determined was he not 
to enter into the celebration. 

The laughter in the society room in- 
creased, and the boy shut the door of 
the sport room, where he had his own 
corner, with a bang, and swore his vil- 
est at the city-room cat, who basked 
near the register. 

Then he had a change of heart, as he 
saw a small girl in a blue suit and hat 
slip down the hall—a rose in her but- 
tonhole and a pretty flush on her 
cheeks. She waved her notebook at 
him merrily. The boy’s eyes filled with 
tears, and he shook his head and hit 
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himself across the chest—but 
the tears were still there. 

“T’ll buy her something,” he 
said to the city-room cat. 

He deposited his heap of 
ready money on the type- 
writer table. There was three 
dollars and sixty-five cents. 

“What can I get her, you 
sore-eyed, skulky old repro- 
bate?” he asked the cat. 

The cat closed its eyes bliss- 
fully, while the boy forgot his 
legless laborer, and wondered 
if a bunch of blossoms, or 
candy, would be the thing. 
Somewhere in his brain was 
stored the fact that the Cub 
collected idols—idols of any 
and all descriptions—and that 
she told him she lived a whole 
week on egg drinks once, in 
order to possess a certain 
squidgy-nosed god Brahm. 

If any one but the Cub had 
told him that, he would have 
said they were a bit “stewed.” 
But, being the Cub, he listened 
respectfully, and tried to say 
easily: “It’s a fine fad—fine!” 

So he gathered up his sav- 
ings, and trudged to the best 
Oriental store in town, where 
he demanded to be shown 
idols. 

A suave Japanese showed 
him into a small anteroom, lit with old 
lanterns and perfumed with burning 
joss. He showed the boy a number of 
carved ivory things, which were waved 
aside; then he brought forth brass man- 
ikins and silver. But the boy felt she 
would not care for these, so he de- 
manded to be shown “some old junk.” 

Turning half around, he caught sight 
of a small, dull-green and black-metal 
Buddha, sitting in his majestic, watch- 
ful attitude. He snatched it eagerly. 

“How much ?” 

“Three dollar and a half,” said the 
Japanese, after a moment. 

“Wrap it up,” the boy said, in husky 
tones. 

“Very old, very cheap,” began the 
Jap earnestly. 
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“Cut the side-show spiel,” he an- 
swered, grasping the little package, and 
making for the door. “But if you 
could see who it was for, you’d be pick- 
ing cherry blossoms in your dreams— 
you little son of a gun,” 

And the Jap bowed gravely. 

Once outside, a horrible presentiment 
filled him. She might not care for it; 
she might have one like it; she might— 
not—accept—it! A touring car almost 
swept down both the Buddha and the 
boy. The whir of the machine brought 
him to his senses, and he remembered 
that he had to cover both police head- 
quarters and the federal building. 

The green Buddha and the boy cov- 
ered the beat feverishly, while the Cub 
happily ate crumbs of cake, received 
congratulations, and made the Sunday 
editor and the music critic tear their 
hair and shout for silence. 

“Ye gods! Any one would think 
this was a reunion of the Browning 
Club,” said the society editor, coming 
in after a round of bridge parties and 
tive o’clocks, harassed and edgey. 

Whereupon, the Cub cut off a gener- 
ous slice of cake, and presented it, and 
the society editor, from mere shame, 
gave the Cub two new carbon sheets 
and a violet note pad. 

After every one had been served, the 
Cub slipped into the sport room, and 
put her hand on the boy’s shoulder. 

“Mr. Milton,” she said, with all the 
dignity of her twenty years, “help me 
celebrate.” 

She deposited the last piece of cake 
in his rather grimy hand. 

The boy turned first red, then white, 
as he said, in a muffled tone, ““Thanks,” 
making one mouthful of the cake. 

The Cub lingered at the door. 

“Aren’t you going to congratulate 
me?” she said wistfully. 

Thereupon the boy rose to his feet, 
and held out his hand. 

“T should say I do,” he said. 
will you please “ 

He tucked 
hands. 

Now, the Cub realized fully the pop- 
ularity of a practical joke in a news- 
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paper office, and she supposed that some 
peculiarity of her own had been hard 
hit, and that Bob Milton was the chosen 
person to present her with its outward 
symbol. So she only smiled, and said 
good night. 

The*boy sat down at his typewriter 
in dazed fashion, 

“And she took it,’ he told himself 
again and again. 

Then he turned in, and wrote the best 
story he had done in weeks. 

The Cub went on her way to the 
third story front, laden with gifts. She 
was a trifle homesick, after all. And 
the attention and petting from the staff 
scarcely made up for her usual home 
birthday. After she had her dinner, 
she changed her white waist and blue 
skirt for a still bluer kimono, and let 
the heavy braids of hair fall carelessly 
over her shoulders. Then she opened 
the package. 

At first she was sure there was a 
mistake. She looked at the little Buddha 
carefully, and promptly did a most un- 
journalistic sort of thing—she cried. 
Meanwhile, Bob Milton was sitting in 
an East Side police station, swapping 
yarns with the desk sergeant, and won- 
dering what she thought when she 
opened it. 

The Cub wrote him a shy little note, 
and she kissed the Buddha good night, 
while she wondered if his eyes had 
heavy eyelashes, or if they were merely 
like other people’s. 

The boy read the note with throbbing 
pulses. She called him ‘Dear Mr. Bob 
Milton,” and said she would ask any 
favor he wished from her new god, 
King Bud. 

He tried to see her that day, but she 
had a half a dozen club stunts to cover, 
and a lecture on the subconscious mind. 
Also, she instinctively fought shy of the 
sport room, and was glad the -office af- 
forded a back stairway as well as the 
main one and an elevator. 

Three days passed, during which the 
Cub assiduously stuck to the back- 
ward route, and the boy grew savage 
for ever having been such a fool, while 
the staff forgot all about the birthday, 
and became busy with election. 
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Then the Cub was called on the sport 
phone one evening, and she found that 
central couldn’t switch her on the main 
line. After she hung up the phone, she 
found herself face to face with the boy, 
who placed himself in the doorway de- 
terminedly. , 

“You've been very busy lately,” he 
said slowly. 

“Very,” said the Cub. 
ad write-ups.” 

“Going home to dinner?” said the 
boy. 

“Haven't time,” said the Cub. 

There was a short pause; the boy 
asked softly: “Will you come with— 
me ?” 

The Cub forgot the waiting pile of 
copy to write, the evening’s hard work 
ahead of her. 

“If you want me to,” she answered, 
even more softly. 

The boy’s face was lit with a holy 
light as the Cub tore down the hall 
and worked at fever rate, while the re- 
sounding clang of the boy’s machine 
made her heart beats number many. 

The boy and the Cub met each other 
in the outside hall in confused embar- 
rassment. He put his arm up to re- 
place her falling fur, and she pulled 
her veil over her face nervously. The 
boy, with the desire to please, suggest- 
ed the most expensive hotel; and the 
Cub, with the lack of sense that twenty 
years employs, accepted. And the din- 
ner was an e:aborate one, the Cub chat- 
tering easily abot:t her work, and the 
boy listening with a glorified look on 
his usually quiet countenance. 

He bought a heavy black cigar for 
himself, and a bunch of violets for the 
Cub, and then they remembered that 
the amalgamated liquor dealers had a 
banquet that evening, and that Suder- 
mann’s “Magda” was going to be read 
by some local personage, and that their 
presence was required at both places, 
regardless. 

The Cub wrote her copy that night 
with trembling fingers—she had never 
been given a bunch of violets before. 
There is something sweet and untella- 
able in the feelings of a girl when her 
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first beau-bouquet is hers. The Cub 
laid the flowers beside her typewriter, 
and even the heaviness of Sudermann 
was forgotten, the perfume of the vio- 
lets stealing over her story. 

She took her homeward car with a 
feeling of treading on air. She slept 
with the violets close beside her bed, 
and opened her blue eyes the next 
morning to see them, a bit wilted, but 
still smiling at her. 

The boy relived that dinner. He re- 
membered little of what she said. It 
was the sight of her hair, curly, with 
a shot of gold through it; her eyes, 
deep, unfathomable; the dimple in her 
left cheek, that he remembered. It 
woke something within him that he 
had been ignorant of possessing. He 
was a boy no longer. 

“She’s great!” he told the city-room 
cat, who blinked in agreement. 

So the story went on. It was a 
pretty, simple story. The boy, who 
covered some of the second-class the- 
aters, would take the Cub with him on 
Monday nights. Before the perform- 
ance, they would “go out to eat.” The 
Cub, whose ideas of economy were be- 
coming alarming, walked bravely past 
the hotels to a certain half-Bohemian 
café, with funny wooden chairs and 
tables, and a quaint music box that 
played old love songs. Then they 
would saunter slowly to the theater, 
while the boy smoked and told the Cub, 
in his halting, awkward manner, all his 
hopes and fears. They would laugh at 
the play, at the people, at themselves. 
After it was over, the boy would tear 
to the office, and dash out his copy be- 
fore making a quick exit, unseen by the 
city room. And he would hurry back 
to the Cub, who would be waiting for 
him in a corner of one of the hotel par- 
lors. They would say a lingering good 
night, as they planned for their next 
meeting. 

The boy no longer wore red _ neck- 
ties—he wore the ones which the Cub 
picked out for him—and he did not 
play hearts or pool. He let the liquid 
lunch diet severely alone, and passed 
the East Side blondes by with a curt 
nod. 
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And on Tuesday 
evenings the boy and 
girl would have a spe- 
cial dinner at a cer- 
tain Japanese tea 
room. The Cub 
would always wear a 
white fluffy-ruffly col- 
lar and a crisp blue 
tie, and the boy would 
patiently comb back 
his black, straight 
hair, and dig savagely 
away at his finger 
nails. 

Thursday evenings 
they would go to the 
theater—really, truly 
go, as the Cub said. 
The boy would take 
the night off, and the 
Cub would put on her 
one evening frock and 
tan coat. He would 
call for her, with ‘as 
much ceremony as if 
they were not two 
foolish, ignorant chil- 
dren, playing with the 
most subtle, danger- 
ous, sweet attribute of 
life. 

Sunday even- 
ings the boy would 
steal time to see the 
Cub, having got a 
story “up his sleeve beforehand.” The 
Cub would wait for him in the board- 
ing-house sitting room, with a throbbing 
heart, and the boy, with equally as ab- 
normal valvular action, would sit op- 
posite her, and they would talk of a 
certain bungalow, which ought to be 
high up on the cliff overlooking the 
sea—far away from all the world. 

He borrowed the Cub’s books, and 
painfully plodded through them. He 
went to the art gallery with her, and 
laboriously looked up the numbers in 
the catalogue. At her request, he gave 
his mother a Christmas flower, and his 
little brothers and sisters toys. 

The Cub told him gravely that she 
would not take an expensive gift from 
him, such as he intended. She picked 

9 








“Cut out Bob Milton—you’re being talked about—talked about.” 


out a little, red-leather book of quaint 
quotations, instead. On Christmas 
Eve they went to the theater and then 
to supper, and then, as if to prove their 
versatility, to midnight mass. The boy 
was a Catholic. The Cub had never 
been to a holiday mass. The candles, 
the chimes, the music, the flowers, and 
the incense, added to the sturdy pres- 
ence of her pal beside her, made her 
think all the world in harmony. 

It was late when the boy said Merry 
Christmas and good night. She thought 
with regret of the shortness of time 
between three o’clock and seven. The 
editor of the women’s page gave her 
a cold good morning, as she came in, 
although the Cub wished her a happy 
holiday with her usual enthusiasm. 
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She settled down to work with a 
hurt feeling underneath. Her Christ- 
mas was spoiled. She worked faith- 
fully all day, even though her eyes 
seemed closing, and there were mo- 
ments when she caught herself dozing. 

Her copy was handed in with hesi- 
tation, for the face of the older woman 
was stern and forbidding. The Cub 
lingered as she drew on her gloves. 

“You're making an awful fool of 
yourself,” said the editor of the wom- 
en’s page abruptly. 

The Cub quivered all over, as if she 
had been struck. 

“See here, kid,” continued the woman 
as she faced the crimson-cheeked little 
girl. “Cut out Bob Milton—you’re be- 
ing talked about—talked about. That’s 
plain, isn’t it?” 

“What—do you mean?” asked the 
Cub. 

“Just what I said. That all the men 
on the paper, and a few people on the 
outside, are wondering what such a 
girl as you are can see in a common 
police reporter; how you can run 
around with him, that’s all. I’ve been 
told by half a dozen people that you 
were at the theater with him on Mon- 
day night, at the hotels, and a bunch of 
other places besides. I don’t say he isn’t 
a gentleman—to you. But he’s not your 
sort. You’re making a fool of yourself, 
and your work is slumping like the 
devil. You can’t write a decent picture 
story any longer, and you’ve let us be 
scooped three times on federation 
news.” 

The editor wheeled about, and began 
to pencil the Cub’s copy. 

The girl’s face was white, and the 
sprig of holly in her buttonhole fell un- 
heeded to the floor. 

“I say,” she began, in that boyish, 
impulsive way they all liked, “I say, 
you don’t understand. We’re just 

The editor wheeled about again. 

“You're a fool!” she repeated. “And 
the office won’t stand for it. Neither 
will I. That’s all—you’ve got to cut 
it out.” 








“T can’t,” said the Cub weakly. 
“See here, haven’t you ever trotted 
the town with other men?” asked the 
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editor sharply. “Haven’t you ever had 
a decent chap show you about? One 
that knew how to use a finger bowl and 
a personal pronoun?” 

“No,” confessed the Cub miserably. 
“T never knew any one else.” 

The older woman threw down her 
pencil with an exasperated air. 

“Far be it from me,” she said, ‘‘to 
disillusion young dreams. But I'll tell 
you right now that you'll never make 
anything out of yourself as long as you 
keep up such an affair. You're killing 
every bit of ability you own, and we 
all expected good things from you.” 

The Cub gathered her fur together 
slowly, seeing that the interview was 
at an end. 

“Good night,” she said lamely. 

“Night,” snapped the editor. 

“I want to see you,” one of the edi- 
torial writers said—one of the Cub’s 
best friends. 

The girl’s chin trembled, but she took 
the offered seat, and prepared to listen. 
The editorial writer seemed to find it 
hard to introduce his theme. He twisted 
about in his chair, lit his pipe, and 
played with a paper knife nervously. 

“T like you,” he began abruptly, ‘and 
I think you’ve got the real stuff in you. 
But you’re making an awful fool of 
yourself with Bob Milton. You’ve got 
to stop it before people really think 
that you prefer that stamp of a boy. 
You know that I trust you, and I know 
that this has all come about through 
innocence on your part, and very likely 
his. But he isn’t the sort of a fellow 
for you. He’s way beneath you, and 
we're all disappointed to think you stop 
to pay attention to such a boy. It isn’t 
because he’s poor, or a police reporter; 
it’s because of what he is—his caliber. 
You’re worth more. You have the 
making of a magnificent woman in you, 
if you don’t spoil it all by a foolish act. 
You're killing every chance you have by 
running around with him. I’m a fail- 
ure, little girl, because I was foolish 
twenty years ago. That’s why I’m talk- 
ing to you now.” 

The editorial writer paused, and the 
Cub let a tear roll down her cheek. 

‘We've been friends,” she said softly. 
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“That was all. We never thought about 
other people. You wouldn’t under- 
stand. Of course, I realize you care 
about me, or else you wouldn't talk to 
me like this; but I can’t hurt—him.” 

“He'll survive,” said the editorial 
writer. “It’s only puppy love on his 
part. You’re too sensitive a make-up 
to have even puppy love not leave its 
wound. He may get tanked, and be 
grouchy for a while, but that’s all. The 
city-room bunch are all wondering 
about it, little girl; they’re all so dis- 
appointed.” 

“Good night,” said the Cub monoto- 
nously. 

“Think it over,’ said the editorial 
writer, as he turned back to his ma- 
chine, “and tell me if I’m not right.” 

The Cub found her way down the 
back stairs. She was to see the boy 
that night, and have a Christmas supper 
together. The Cub had the same feel- 
ing that a hunter has who wounds but 
not kills his first deer, and must watch 
its death anguish before he can bring 
home the head, rejoicing. 

The absolute innocence of the girl 
had been jarred. She had been told, 
with a brutal force, very true facts. 
But told them in a way which only 
startled and stunned her, instead of 
making her realize their wisdom. She 
thought of the boy, of the editor of 
the women’s page, of the editorial 
writer—and then of the pure pleasure 
of that first gift, the little Buddha. 

There is something wonderfully 
sweet in the way that a boy calls you 
“Dear,” in his trembling, uncertain 
tones, and in the way he places his 
strong, brown hand on your arm with 
timid, wondering fingers; there is some- 
thing equally sweet in the reverence 
and devotion which a boy shows to 
the girl whom he first loves. There was 
a purity about the affair of this girl 
and boy which put to shame similar 
affairs of the editor of the women’s 
page—tainted, blasé frolics of this cen- 
sor, 

Those interferers—they did a world- 
ly wise act for the Cub’s career when 
they bullied her into believing that she 
was of finer clay than the other, and 





that her life’s harmony must be played 
upon the keys of a typewriter and a 
city-room table. But they left in her 
heart a certain sadness and hollowness, 
which would make each note of the 
harmony ring a bit untrue. 

The boy came promptly, and the Cub 
rose quickly to meet him. There were 
tears in her eyes. 

“Bob,” she said softly, “you must 
stop coming to see me.” 

The boy let his arms fall to his sides. 

“You mean ( 

“The powers that be object. They 
say—we are too different, and my work 
is bad. They say—people—are—talk- 
ing, and I’ve got to stop it all. Pal, 
dear, I’m sorry; but we can’t be com- 
rades any longer.” 

The boy’s face was a dark, sullen 
color, and there was something in his 
eyes which the Cub had never seen be- 
fore. 

“They are talking,” he said forcibly. 
“They are talking! Why, every one of 
those same people are—see here, you 
can’t let it matter. You're all I’ve got. 
You’ve made a different fellow out of 
me. I’ve tried as I never tried before 
to be on the square, to live up to your 
standard. I know I’m not good enough, 
but I hoped—don’t it beat hell how 
things break?” 

She put her arms about him. , 

“We've been foolish, they say,” she 
whispered, “and the powers that be are 
angry.” 

He freed himself with a jerk. 

“Then you won’t be my pal any 
longer?” he demanded. 

The Cub thought of the glorious feel- 
ing of comradeship—then of the office, 
the men and women who were “talking 
about her,’’ who said she must have a 
career; the men and women who waited 
until they were beyond the Cub age be- 
fore they started “making fools of 
themselves.” Her lips curled scorn- 
fully, as she thought of their question- 
able good times. She thought of the 
time ahead, when she would be a clever 
newspaper woman, noted for doing odd, 
unique work; when she would have 
lines under her eyes, and wear dotted 
veils, and smoke cigarettes, and call the 
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men by their first names, and say that 
she was “a staff man.” Then the Cub 
would be acting wisely, and she could 
use the increase in her salary to pay 
for extra time in a nerve sanitarium. 

She thought of all this before she 
answered. She thought, too, of the 
boy, who would hate her, and of the 
unhappiness and longing that would be 
hers; and she knew, in the years to 
come, no matter how great her success, 
there would always be a memory, sweet 
and very dear to her—of her first pal. 

But the Cub straightened her shoul- 
ders, and shut her eyes. 

“Good-by,” she said sturdily. 

“Oh, my God!” said the boy, stum- 
bling from the room. 

The Cub met the eyes of the editor 
of the women’s page without flinching 
the next day. In her hand was the little 
Buddha, ready to be returned. 

“It’s all off,’ she said sharply. 
“What’s on the books for to-day ?” 

“Sensible kid,” said the editor, won- 
dering if it was possible that she had 
cried last night, or if it was the light 
she was standing in. “Fine business! 
I knew you would. Now get busy with 
the art gallery.” 

“East Side police to-day, Bob,” said 
the city editor to the boy. 

The boy threw on his coat with a 
fling, wondering if the Buddha would 
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burn easily, or if he could pound it in 
pieces. 


“I suppose,” said the editorial writer 
to the editor of the women’s page, “that 
we did the one thing to make them rush 
ahead and marry.” 

His eyes were anxious looking, and 
he looked appealingly at the woman. 

“Give it up,” said the editor of the 
women’s page. “They did, anyway. 
And maybe the boy can manage a coun- 
try newspaper—the kid will probably 
turn in and write it for him.” 

“They didn’t wait long to go,” said 
the editorial writer, as he glanced at the 
Cub’s good-by letter. “It was luck Mil- 
ton had the job thrown at him.” 

“T bet the Cub got it,” said the 
woman. “She can spell.” 

“Left alone, they might have drifted 
apart as quickly as they came together,” 
mused the editorial writer. “I can see 
now where we bullied her.” 

The woman stared across the street 
at a rival newspaper office with a wist- 
ful air. 

“Who knows? Maybe she’s chosen 
the piece with the most plums, after 
all.” 

“Or perhaps,” finished the editorial 
writer, half ashamedly, “perhaps the 
piece with plums is not meant to be 
hers.” 
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PLUSH - BOTTOMED _ bumble- 
bee, driving on like a_ bullet 
across the field of stubble, sud- 

denly threw on the emergency brakes, 
and came to a buzzing stop above a 
brownish, open patch in the yellow ex- 
panse. Something was wrong. Either 
for once in his life he had missed the 
way home from the honeysuckle vines, 
or a catastrophe had befallen the house- 
hold of his numerous colony. Or— 
and here Mr. Bumblebee swung in a 
wide circle to further assure himself 
of the new view of things—in his ab- 
sence, the colony had chosen a new 
domicile, for within a foot of where 
the old home had been was a new one 
of earthenware, with a nice, wide, 
round hole at the top. Little did Mr. 
Bumblebee know of the watery grave 
that awaited below. He swung wide 
again, allowed his wings to whir with 
their settling rapidity, and swooped 
downward to—— 

“5 \12-2-2-€-€-e-1-1-1-1-1-1-1 | ! Ker- 
plunk !” 

With that, a witness to the tragedy 
emerged from the shelter of near-by 
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wheat shock, laughed gently, gave a sat- 
isfied pull at the long, white mustache 
which drooped over his kindly old 
mouth, while the eyes above glistened. 

“Theh!” he exclaimed to a pair of 
tiny feet which projected from the 
straw. “Theh! Gad, suh, Ah’ll lay a 
wageh thet theh’s somethin’ yo’-all ain't 
seen befo’.” 

Quiet from the wheat shock. The 
white-haired one rose, stretched him- 
self to the utmost length of his six feet 
of spare figure, pushed the spreading 
felt hat far back on his head, and then 
sat down again. 

“No, suh,” he ruminated, “theh ain’t 
no bumblebee juggin’ in th’ city. Now, 
yo’ wouldn’t ’spose thet, knowin’ as a 
bumblebee is, he’d low hisself to be took 
in thet way? But, suh, put a jeg o’ 
wateh theh, rumple up th’ nest with a 
long stick, an’, well, yo’ got th’ honey. 
Ah remembeh one time, back in fifty- 
fo’, when 

Suddenly he stopped, and smiled to 
himself. 

“Gad, ef Ah ain’t toted yo’-all these 
fifty-six miles from town ‘thout tellin’ 
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Loped across the field in imitation of the family 
horse. 


yo’ mah name, or how Ah kem to get 
yo’, or—heah, heah—heah !” 

The last was addressed with ever-in- 
creasing emphasis, for following the 
line of least resistance on up the chub- 
by legs, past the faded little blouse, and 
into the babyish face, one could very 
easily determine the reason for all the 
silence. The companion was fast 
asleep. 

He was a tiny little boy, so small that 
the elderly one’s hand seemed almost 
gigantic as he leaned over and gently 
touched him on the shoulder. There 
was no response. A kindly little shake, 
such as only a loving old man can give, 
followed, and then: 

Bobby! Bobby, suh!” 

A whine and a turn of the head, but 
the eyes did not open. 

“Bobby, looky heah, suh; wheh’s yo’ 
spo’tin’ blood? We-all’s juggin’ bum- 
blebees !” 


This time the eyes opened, a bit 
widely at first, and there came a fright- 
ened little cry that soon was hushed 
in the embrace of the other. 

“Neveh min’,” the elderly one 
crooned, as he stroked the uncombed 
hair ; “neveh min’.” 

The answer was a fast-brightening 
smile as two little arms went about the 
tall man’s neck. 

“Went t’ sleep,” came the optimistic 
rejoinder, 

“So yo’ did, so yo’ did. Well, juggin’ 
bumblebees ain’t so excitin’. Now, 
lemme see what-all Ah got in mah 
pockets? Ah-h-h-h-h-h!” with a ges- 
ticulation of delight. “Ah thought so. 
Now, suh, we'll go oveh heah to th’ 
crick, an’ Ah’ll show yo’-all somethin’. 
We’re goin’ to fish fo’ crawpappies!” 

Bobby, down below, grasping man- 
fully one finger of the other’s hand as 
he tumbled over the clods and ridges 
of sharp-edged straw, looked up and 
laughed. The language was all new to 
him, but the tone of the voice carried 
confidence. He liked this kindly old 
man who had taken him out of the city 
into a world he had never seen before, 
and he was trying his best to enjoy 
himself in the amusements of the other 
—although he could understand not one 
bit of what they all meant. 

“As Ah was about to say, when Ah 
obsehved yo’-all was asleep,” the tall 
man was saying, as they turned into the 
big road with its fringe of primroses, 

“Ah ain’t introduced mahse’f. Mah 
name, suh, is Wes’mo’land, Colonel 
Wes’mo'land, an’ from now on yo’-all’s 
goin’ to be mah little boy. How did it 
happen?” he asked, in answer to the 
stolid silence below. “Well, Ah can’t 
jes’ say. ’Pears to be a sorta round o’ 
accidents. Heah Ah’d been livin’ down 
in th’ big house, all ba mahse’f, until 
Ah jes’ felt Ah was gettin’ crabbed an’ 
old, an’ so Ah jes’ up an’ goes to St. 
Louis, seekin’ company. Well, bless 
me, suh, if heah ain’t th’ crick!” 

They had come to a line of trees 
overhanging a little, muddy, sluggish 
stream, which seemed to come from 
nowhere in particular, and which 
seemed even less worried about its des- 
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tination. The colonel pulled a package 
from his pocket, and unrolled it, re- 
vealing a few pieces of liver tied to 
long strings. Leaving the child for a 
moment, he hurried to a small papaw 
tree, and cut several switches, then at- 
tached a string and the accompanying 
piece of liver to each one of them. One 
by one, he tossed them. into the stream, 
and stuck the butt ends of the switches 
into the muddy bank. 

“Now, suh,” he explained to Bobby, 
“we'll jes’ set down an’ wait 
developments. Come heah an’ 
get on mah knee. Fust thing 
yo’ know yo’'ll be catchin’ yo’ 
death o’ cold, settin’ on thet 
damp groun’. Now, thet’s 
betteh. But, as Ah was say- 
in’—looky heah, Bobby; how 
old are yo’?” 

“Four ye-ars,” the person 
addressed said very sedately. 

“Um-humph, so it is, so it 
is. Ah disremembehed fo’ a 


moment. Thet’s what th’ 
jedge said, come to think. 


An’ yo’ maw’s all th’ folks yo’ 
got, too?” 

Bobby brightened percepti- 
bly. 
“Where’s she?” he asked. 

“Back in town, sonny, back 
in town, but never min’. Ah 
was goin’ to tell yo’*, as Ah 
said, Ah was gettin’ crabbed, 
so Ah jes’ went down to th’ 
city, an’ th’ fust thing Ah 
kney,, Ah’d drifted in th’ 
juvenile co’te. Cose, Ah 
didn’t have no business theh, but when 
Ah heard yo’ maw tell what a hahd 
time she’d had since yo’ paw’d died, 
an’ seein’s how she looked so respect’ble 
an’ well raised, suh, an’ Ah kinda looked 
at yo’, and yo’ kinda looked at me, an’ 
we both kinda grinned, didn’t we?” 

This last was accompanied by a 
deep, happy chuckle, a squirming, and 
a babyish laugh as the colonel’s fingers 
sought the ribs of the little boy on his 
knee. 


‘An’ suh, when Ah seen all them 


things, suh, an’ th’ way yo’ maw took 
on, Ah jes’ says to mahse’f, says Ah, 
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‘Thet little boy’s goin’ to have a good 
home,’ an’ well, heah we be. Humph 
—humph—looky out, theh, looky out, 
theh—easy now, suh—heah, Bobby, 
we'd betteh be lookin’ afteh these lines, 
or them crawpappies’ll be stealin’ 
evehy bit o’ bait we’ve got!” 

Every line was taut, an evidence that 
on the liver end were various-sized 
crawfish, or “freshwater lobsters,” 
busily engaged in attempting to eat up 
the bait. Carefully, while Bobby looked 
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on with nonunderstanding interest, the 
colonel raised one of the sticks until 
the whiskers of the crawfish showed 
above water. Then he’slowly lowered 
his hand, and grasped one of the an- 
tennaclike feelers in his fingers. A tre- 
mendous flipping was the result, with 
a triumphant shout from the colonel as 
the crawfish was thrown high in the air 
to land on the dry bank and imme- 
diately begin backsliding efforts to 
reach the water again. 

The developments surprised Bobby, 
and he jumped back in half fright. 
Then, as he noticed the moving object 
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on the bank, he leaned forward, and 
stuck out a chubby little hand to satisfy 
the cravings of his childlike curiosity. 
A warning cry from the colonel stopped 
him. 

“Heah!” the elderly one exclaimed, 
as he grasped Bobby by the waist, and 
lifted him high off the ground. “Don’ 
yo’ tech him! Mah goodness, ef he’d 
eveh get his pinchehs on thet little han’ 
o’ yo’s, he’d chaw it right slap off! 
Humph!” He was looking up now and 
across the fields at the reddening sun. 
“We'd betteh be goin’ up to th’ house. 
Fust thing we know, we'll be a couple 
o’ babes in th’ woods, an’ th’ bihds’ll 
have to come along an’ coveh us up 
with leaves an’—eveh heah about th’ 
babes in th’ woods?” 

“Uh-huh,” answered Bobby in the 
negative, as he was lifted higher than 
ever in the colonel’s arms. ‘“Whas 
babes in woods?” 

“Tell yo’ all about it some time. Mah 
goodness gracious, fust thing yo’ know 
out heah in th’ country, yo’ ain’t goin’ 
to be a baby any mo’. Fust thing yo’ 
know, yo’ll be a great, big man, plowin’ 
co’n, an’ hahvestin’ an’—humph, didn’t 
know thet ol’ sun was so low. Gettin’ 
hungrier evehy minute, too. Come on 
now, let’s see ef mah ol’ bones is too 
wo’n out fo’ runnin’.” 

And with the little boy chuckling in 
his arms, Colonel Westmoreland, for 
the first time in many years, loped 
across the fields, first in imitation of 
the family horse, then as a steam en- 
gine, and finally a bucking broncho, un- 
til at last he paused at a worn old stile, 
beyond which showed the cedar-lined 
path to a severe-appearing, lonely, big, 
white house. 

But back in the kitchen it was more 
cheerful. The hired man had gone to 
Waverly, three miles off, and would 
stay there for supper. Colonel West- 
moreland sat Bobby down in a corner, 
scratched his head in silent thought, and 
then heaped upon him, as amusement, 
three almanacs and a gigantic Bible. 
Following that, he tied a great white 
cloth tightly about his own waist, and 
set about the task of preparing a meal 
for two. Fifteen minutes later, he had 


almost forgotten the existence of the 
little waif, when a whimpering cry 
from the doorway caused him to turn. 

Bobby had lost interest in the allure- 
ments of the almanacs and the Bible, 
and was sitting on the doorstep, gazing 
out toward the changing sky. His 
mouth was drawn down in a pathetic 
little pucker. One pudgy hand, dou- 
bled and dirty, sought his eyes. The 
whimper turned to’ a whine. Colonel 
Westmoreland, forgetful of the possi- 
bilities of burned steak and scorched 
biscuit, rushed to the doorway, and 
hurried the little fellow into his arms. 

“What’s th’ matteh, honey?’ he 
crooned. “What’s th’ matteh?” 

“T—want—muvver !” 

“Well, well, well, yo’ maw’s in town, 
honey, yo’ maw’s in town. Come on 
now, let’s eat a snack, an’ then yo’ll 
feel betteh. Come on now, come on.” 

But it failed to pacify. The pucker 
deepened, and the second hand went to 
meet the other at the fountains of tears. 
The colonel’s eyes opened wide with 
pity and with wonder, and his soft 
words denoted, too, that within his 
heart there was an ache of sympathy 
for the tiny body he held in his arms. 

Vainly he tried to tell the story of 
the babes in the woods. Vainly he 
sought by ridiculous grimaces to arouse 
the good humor of Bobby. For there 
was only one thing on earth that Bob- 
by wanted, only one thing for which 
his whole being cried, and that was 
voiced in his one expression, repeated 
again and again and again: 

“T—want—muvver !” 

A tiny wisp of smoke arose from the 
oven, and grew to a baby cloud, un- 
noticed. The steak in the skillet be- 
came medium, and then well done, and 
finally curled into a roll of leatherlike 
toughness. The fire beneath turned 
from flames to red coals, and then to 
ashes, but all passed without heed, for 
far away from the kitchen, up in the 
big bedroom where the shadows of the 
oil lamp cast queer, grotesque reflec- 
tions on the wall, a white-haired old 
man was rocking to and fro, to and fro, 
looking with infinite tenderness upon 
the little face that snuggled against his 
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“Pore little cuss!” he repeated under his breath. “Pore little cuss!” 


breast, patting ever so softly now and 
then the baby body that shook with the 
sobs that only the longing for a mother 
can bring. 

“Neveh yo’ min’, now; never yo’ 
min’,” the colonel said for the five hun- 
dredth time. 

Some way, he could think of little 
else, and so, finally, from want of new 
ideas, he silenced his voice, and then 
began again, that the lonely cries of 
the one within his arms might not find 
such easy access to his heart. 

Suddenly he stopped his rocking. 
What was that old song now? Surely 
he ought to remember—something 
about babies and sleep. He laid his 
head back against the crocheted tidy at 
the top of the rocking-chair, and began 
in a voice, high and cracked from the 
disuse of years: 

Rock a-by, baby, 
On the treetop; 
When th’ win’ blows—— 





And there memory failed him. How-° 


ever, the melody still lingered, and so, 
closing his lips, he began to hum it 
over and over again. Gradually, as the 
cuckoo clock above the big fireplace an- 
nounced the quarter and_ half hours, the 
sobs grew less frequent. Finally they 
stopped altogether. Another quarter of 
an hour, and the colonel ventured a look 
downward. The long lashes had 
drooped, the eyes were closed; Bobby 


“was asleep. 


Then came the ordeal of undressing, 
done in constant fear of the awakening 
that did not come. From the telescope 
that had accompanied Bobby on his ar- 
rival that morning, a nightdress was 
brought forth, and drawn over the 
sleep-laden body. Tiptoeing softly, the 
colonel crept with him to the great wal- 
nut bed, and tenderly placed the baby, 
like a little island in a great sea of 
white, under the coverlet. Fraction by 
fraction, as if even that might disturb 
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the sleeper, the white-haired one 
turned down the wick of the lamp until 
only the barest ray issued forth. Then, 
tiptoeing again, he carried the rocker to 
the side of the bed. 

Daylight found him there, - still 
awake, still turning anxiously every 
few minutes to see that Bobby was rest- 
ing comfortably, that he was slumber- 
ing. 

‘Pore little cuss!’ he repeated under 
his breath. ‘Pore little cuss!” 

There was silence for a long, long 
time, and then: © 

“It'd been different thirty years ago.” 
And once more the voice ceased as the 
colonel’s eyes furtively sought the wall, 
and then turned back to the bed again. 
In the long night, he had come to a 
realization of the problem that was be- 
fore him. The jugging of bumblebees, 
the catching of crawfish—all that was 
good enough for an older boy—but 
Bobby was only a baby, with a baby’s 
ideas, and a baby’s mind, and a baby’s 
love for its mother. Perhaps if he had 
been older, things might have been dif- 
ferent, but 

The cuckoo clock whistled the an- 
nouncement of five, just as the sun's 
rays found the top of the window. 
Within a little more than an hour, the 
accommodation train would be wheez- 
ing into Waverly, and then in thrice 
that time it would be in the city 
whence the colonel and Bobby had 
come the day before. 

Colonel Westmoreland tried to fight 
against something which kept thumping 
into his brain. Suppose he had come 
to love this baby within the last twenty- 
four hours, suppose he would, in after 
years, be able to give the child more 
advantages, and more pleasures, and a 
better chance in life—how about the 
little boy himself, and his tears, and 
his appeal: “TI want my muvver!"’? 

Colonel Westmoreland stole another 
glance over his shoulder. Then he 
hurried out of the house, hitched the 
old mare to the buggy, stuffed some 
apples into his pockets, and made his 
way to the bedroom with the shouting 
announcement of: 

“Heah, heah, Bobby, can’t yo’-all heah 





th’ bihds a-twittehin’ out theh, a-sayin’: 
‘Wake up, wake up!’ Come on heah, 
little man, we got to hurry to catch thet 
train back to town! What yo’ s’pose 
yo’ maw’d say ef we missed thet train?” 

And it was a different Bobby en- 
tirely that laughed and tugged at the 
colonel’s arms later that morning as 
they paused before a little house on a 
side street. At the door, the colonel’s 
manners seemed to have deserted him, 
for he pushed it open without the for- 
mality of knocking, and entered the 
kitchen. A young woman, her face 
tired, yet pretty with a frailty that be- 
spoke an entirely different beginning in 
life, turned from the ironing board 
with an ejaculation of surprise that be- 
came a cry of happiness as she rushed 
forward. 

The colonel felt something very 
heavy and very hard in his throat, and 
for some reason he failed to make out 
the woman’s features very clearly as 
she came toward him. 

“Heah’s yo’ boy,” he said, and then 
turned hastily away as the child slipped 
out of his arms. 

He walked out into the sunlight 
again, and strode quickly down the 
street, dodging instinctively as he 
threaded his way along the sidewalk 
toward the station and the train that 
would carry him back to Waverly. 

Suddenly he paused. He had forgot- 
ten something—what on earth could it 
have been? He should be carrying 
some object, a book or a newspaper or a 
bundle or—or—no, he remembered 
now ; he had carried Bobby up from the 
station in his arms, and the memory 
still lingered, that was all. 

Yet the colonel reflected, when he had 
seated himself in the dingy smoking 
car of the accommodation, had he not 
forgotten something? Would it not 
have been possible to have stopped on 
the way to the station, and ordered 
some toys to be sent out to the little 
house ? 

Children like toys, the colonel rumi- 
nated, and, turning back the years, he 
saw himself seated in the sunlight that 
streamed through a big bay window, 
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sending armies of valiant lead heroes 
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to the slaughter of battle while a grin- 
ning “ole mammy” looked on. That 
was right, children did like toys. 

Then, too, he wondered, were there 
enough groceries in the little house; 
was the rent paid; did she, the mother, 
have plenty of clothing, and did Bobby 
have all that could make him com- 
fortable and happy? Assuredly not, 
and again the colonel’s mind’s eye be- 
gan to see far past the swinging fields 
beyond the car window, back into the 
city again. 

“Neveh thought o’ thet!” he ejacu- 
lated to himself, with a heavy slap on 
the thigh. “Neveh thought o’ thet, 
suh!” 

“Lost something?” the fat drummer 
in the seat just ahead asked. 

The colonel did not answer. He was 
very busily engaged in looking out of 
the window—at nothing. 

Back in the old house again, he won- 
dered why it was that his steps echoed 
so much more loudly than they ever did 
before, why it was, when he stood still, 
that the house was so silent, and yet so 
fraught with queer little nonexisting 
noises, why it was that he kept wishing, 
wishing for—he didn’t know what. He 
glanced at the clock, and noticed that 
just fifteen minutes would elapse be- 
fore the rural-delivery carrier would 
come by on his afternoon route. What 
should the check be for, fifty dollars, 
or one hundred? 

The next day—the calendar assured 
him that it was not the next week— 
Colonel Westmoreland found himself 
wondering whether she had received 
the check, and what she had done 
with it. 

“Thet boy ought to have some tin 
soldiers,” he muttered over his biscuits 
and eggs; “he sho’ly ought to have 
some soldiers.” 

And the next day after that brought 
the same things, while the following 
one brought the discovery of Colonel 
Westmoreland again trudging the 
streets of St. Louis toward a certain 
little house, with a suspicious-appearing 
square bundle under one arm. It was 
hot and sultry as he walked, for the 
colonel hated street cars. 
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He paused now and then to mop his 
forehead with his big handkerchief, and 
to look in the store windows, always 
finding himself, by some strange bit of 
luck, in front of a place that displayed 
little jumper suits, and red caps, and 
big straw hats, all designed especially 
for a child of four. 

He had just turned the last corner 
and was casting his inexperienced eye 
over one of the exhibits when there 
came the sound of shouts. A sprinkling 
cart was passing, and behind it a crowd 
of children, bathing their bare feet and 
legs in its cooling spray. Behind them, 
left in the lurch, but still struggling to 
keep up, toddled a familiar little figure 
that caused Colonel Westmoreland to 
start forward as if he had been shot. 

In a second more he was in the street, 
and was lifting Bobby up to a smacking 
kiss. In-another like passage of time, 
he was pushing open the door of the 
little house with less formality than 
ever. Again the woman at the ironing 
board started—but this time it was at 
the sight of an angry face. 

“Looky heah!” the colonel ex- 
claimed. “Looky heah! What do yo’ 
mean by lettin’ this heah boy play out 
in th’ streets?” 

“T was going to take him over to the 
playground in just a little while,” the 
woman answered. “Won’t you sit 
down ?” 

But the colonel, already forgetful of 
his anger, had issued that same invita- 
tion to himself, and with Bobby on his 
knee was displaying the mysteries of 
the bundle as the army in green tottered 
before the attack of the one in blue. 
The woman put up her ironing board, 
and turned to the stove. The colonel 
raised his head. 

“Get thet check?” he asked. 

“Yes.” 

“Yes what?” he demanded. 

“T couldn’t get anybody to cash it for 
me.” 

The resultant anger nearly spilled 
Bobby on the floor. 

“Who wouldn’t?” the colonel 
stormed. “Jes’ let me at th’ man that'll 
doubt Colonel Wes’mo’land, madam! 
Jes——” 
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“Not you—me,” the woman an- 
swered. “I shouldn’t have taken it, 
anyway. You’re hungry, aren't you?” 

Fifteen minutes later, Colonel West- 
moreland reached for his tenth biscuit. 

“This beats mah cookin’,” he grinned, 
“an’ Ah thought Ah knew a little.” 

“I'm glad you like them,” she said. 
“IT was a little afraid of them when I 
saw you coming. It’s the first time I’ve 
used this kind of flour.” 

“What kind yo’ gen'lly use?’ the 
colonel questioned, with a fine show of 
domesticity. 

“Well, to be frank,” she answered, 
“T haven’t any especial brand. You 
see—Mrs. Douglas—I don’t guess you 
know her—she keeps me-stocked up in 
it. Her husband works in a mill. I 
bought this, though. Why, where’s 
Bobby ?” 

“Heah he is,” with a laugh, “undeh 
mah arm. Mrs. Kent—that’s th’ name, 
ain't it?” His voice became serious, 
“Ah don’t know what Ah’m goin’ to 
do ‘thout this boy.” 

The answer was long in coming. 

“Neither do I—still—I—well, I can't 
keep the two of us.” 

“Ah came nigh to cryin’ when Ah 
had to bring him back, Ah ie 

Then the colonel mentally kicked 





himself, for he saw that the woman was 
doing exactly that of which he had 
spoken. She had turned, and was look- 
ing out the window toward the street, 
shielding her eyes as if from the light. 
A great deakof silence, punctuated now 
and then by the serious questions of 
Bobby, on the floor with his soldiers, 
followed. Then, all at once, the colo- 
nel wheeled in his chair, and brought 
his hand whacking down upon his 
thigh. 

“By gravy!” he exclaimed, and then 
sank back in his chair again. ‘No, 
no—Ah reckon that wouldn’t do, either. 
Yo’ wouldn’t think of it.” 

“Why—what ?” 

“*Tain't no use—no use,” the colonel 
insisted; ‘“‘jes’ a fool idea, that’s all. 
Yo’re too ol’ fo’ thet, anyhow.” 

“But 

“Well’—he edged forward anx- 
iously—*Ah was jes’ thinkin’ thet, 
s’posin’ thet it was legal an’ all thet 
sorta thing, what’d be th’ matteh with 
me adoptin’ both o’ yo’? But a cose 
ne bs 

Again she was looking out the win- 
dow, her hands shading her eyes, and 
murmured: 

“Sometimes dreams do came true, 
don’t they ?” 











Vanity 


O think that man, of all the hosts of earth, 
Pretentious man alone, should bend the knee, 
And cringe to caste, to coronets, to birth, 
And brand himself with asininity ! 


What cares the cricket for ancestral halls? 
Where is the prince a gnat would fear to sting? 
An ant will scale the proudest castle walls, 
A spider web the palace of a king! 
Ratpu M. Tromson. 
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ISS FOSTER was a—what shall 
I say? She was a Section 829 
of the thesaurus kind of a girl. 
She was a delectable, charming, entic- 
ing, attractive, lovable, fascinating, 
sweet, and all-the-other-adjectives kind 
of a girl. She was a Queen of Sheba, 
and a Cleopatra, and a Du Barry, and 
a Langtry, and a Maud Muller, con- 
glomerated and strained through a fine 
colander. She was a peach—and then 
some. She was an improved Burbank 
variety of peach, a nectarine grafted on 
a rose and a magazine cover by Fisher 
or Hutt. 

But she isn’t Miss Foster any more. 
Whereon hangs this tale. 

There were nine of us this month at 
the clubhouse on our trout preserve: 
Mrs. Reynolds, who was chaperon; 
Miss Foster, who was her niece; Rey- 
nolds, who was Mrs. Reynolds’ hus- 
band; Harris, Homer, Spicen, Rogers, 
and myself; and Burger, who was Rey- 
nolds’ cousin, or something. Burger 
didn’t fish; he wouldn’t have known a 
trout from a bullfrog, but he knew all 
about Greek roots. Word roots, I 
mean, not edible roots. So I have iso- 


lated him in the category. 
Of course, being the kind of girl 
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that she was, Miss Foster had a grand 
time here in a clubhouse a day from 
anywhere, with five eligible men and a 
chaperon somewhat fat. I say five 
eligible men, because Burger was a 
Greek rooter and not a normal girler. 
I don’t believe that he even saw Miss 
Foster until after he had eaten with her 
three times a day for two weeks. 

Well, Miss Foster had such a grand 
time with us five, and we all grew to be 
such an unhappy family, shut up so 
together evenings, that we worried 
Mrs. Reynolds. She rather blamed 
herself for having brought discord into 
this angling Eden, and finally she took 
Miss Foster to task. 

“Ethel,” she said. I got this later 
from Reynolds. “I want to know 
which one it is to be. Things have 
gone on this way long enough. The 
cook complains that the men sour the 
milk.” 

“Which one is to be what, auntie?” 
queried Miss Foster. 

I should write ‘“‘awntie”’; she always 
put a ‘“‘w” sound in when astonished. 
When I asked her to marry me, she 
said: = “Oh, -I cawnt, Mr. Smith’ 
Otherwise I would stake my word that 
she hadn’t been astonished at all. 
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“Which one, 
if any, you are 
to accept,” 
continued Mrs. 
Reynolds firm- 
ly. “The cook 
declares that 
he has had to 
hide the butch- 
er knife. I 
wanted it only 
this morning to 
dig violets 
with.” 

“But, awntie! 
I may not have 
a chawnce to 
accept any- 
body. What 
makes _ you 
think so? We 
are only 
friends ; 
they are my 
chums.” 

Yet collec- 
tively, we, as 
Pn div id - 
uals, had pro- 
posed to her 
twent y-one 
times in the 
past month, 
with myself 
doing the odd. 
Maybe she 
thought it was 
just practice 
for a combined moving-picture and 
phonograph show, but we were more 
desperate. 

“I know that five men are terribly. in 
love with you. I know what that 
means, my dear. I have been young 
myself, and I was not born married to 
Frank. The cook heard Mr. Homer 
proposing to you in the potato patch, 
where he broke down three vines with 
his knees. You ought not to have let 
him move about so. And I’ve seen 
knee prints—at least, I think they were 
knee prints—out in the dust of the 
arbor.” 

No doubt she had. Knee prints were 
as thick around the place as the prints 














“Don't you dare come over here! 


of hobnailed waders. Not every knee 
print indicated a proposal; some in the 
garden were weeding prints. But forty- 
two did, though. That is, the twenty- 
one pairs. 

Miss Foster blushed. Reynolds did 
not say so, but she must have, for she 
blushed easy and often. She was a 
blush blonde. 

“IT cawn't decide. Really, I cawn't, 
awntie. They are all nice to me, and | 
like them all.” 

‘When I was your age,” proceeded 
Mrs. Reynolds severely, “if I had had 
such opportunities’ —“that was rather a 
slam on me,” admitted Reynolds—! 
would have made sure of one. Five 
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Don’t you dare interfere!” 


eligible bachelors, and no chance of a 
mistake !” 

“Six,” reminded Miss Foster. ‘You 
omit Mr. Burger. I like him best of 
all, because he’s so queer.” 

“And because you can’t have him, I 
suppose. You aren’t a Greek root. 
We will say five. That is enough. 
Now, before you go home to your 
mother, Ethel, I want you to accept one 
of these young men. Mr. Smith is the 
least attractive, in looks or money’— 
Reynolds dwelt upon this reservation 
with much gusto, for Smith is I—‘but 
even he will do. Besides your own fu- 
ture, we must regard the present, and 
we certainly cannot have the milk 





soured and the 
butcher knife 
hidden. As 
soon as you 
have chosen, 
then the rest 
of the men will 
simmer down 
and go fishing, 
and we all can 
enjoy our- 
selves.” 

“If I could 
marry the five 
of them, or 
else take Mr. 
Burger, that 
would be very 
exciting,” 
mused Miss 
Foster. 

“Don’t be 
absurd, Ethel,” 
reproved her 
aunt. “This 
is no female 
Empori- 
um*"’— presume 
she would have 
said Utopia, 
but she some- 
times bogged 
down in her 
classics— 
“and you 
aren't a_ lady 
rvemtiy cane 
Eighth, One 
will be, I am sure, from my own expe- 
rience, 2ll that you can handle.” 

“Then,” quoth Miss Foster, with a 
thoroughbred toss of her head, “I'll 
marry the one who catches His Royal 
Nibs, and you can tell them so.” 

The big trout! This was a stunner. 
He lived in the hole at the second bend 
below the clubhouse, and was two feet 
long, and weighed four pounds. And 
in his wisdom he was about the coldest- 
blooded proposition that a fellow can 
run against. You can’t coerce a big 
trout. He moves in a different stratum 
entirely, and unless he is wholly recep- 
tive of mood your appeals don’t interest 
him. Not a bit. 
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discarded, common steel rod. 
But Burger, in a dazed way 
pawing it, hooked himself in 
the finger, and had to be cut 
loose. 

Miss Foster bandaged the 
wound, and made so much 
ado over it that we almost 
hated inoffensive Burger as 
much as we did Harris, the 
lucky angler. 

At a formal meeting of the 
Foster Fishing Fellowship— 
as Reynolds outrageously 
dubbed us—'twas decided that 
the contest must be under 
strict Marquis of Queensbury 
rules. At the meeting, Miss 
Foster was the guest of honor. 
Burger was among the also 
present. We declared and 
adopted that His Royal Nibs 
must be taken by a floating 
bait, such as a fly, and with 
rod and line, in sportsmanlike 
fashion. No trolling allowed, 
or spinner, or worms, or frog, 
or mouse, or other baited 
hook. 

We had to make the rules 


“The cook heard Mr. Homer proposing to you in the potato patch.” stringent and well defined, for 


Naturally we long had expected that 
Harris would bring His Royal Nibs to 
basket. Every big trout, like other 
strong characters, has his moments of 
weakness—and Harris is one of those 
lucky and compelling fishermen who 
can catch a mess of trout out of a heavy 
dew. But I have known a ten-year-old 
boy to fetch in the granddad of a 
stream, so there was a chance for us 
all, except Burger, who didn’t seem to 
care. He was another cold-blooded 
proposition. 

Accordingly, as true sports, we 
cheered the Foster ultimatum. 

It was a week before we fairly got 
down to work; it required a week be- 
fore the deluge of new kinds of flies, 
and floating baits, and invisible leaders 
began to flow in upon us. Homer even 
ordered a new rod, with a particularly 
complicated Adirondack name, and he 
generously offered poor old Burger his 


there were those in our num- 
ber quite capable of damming the bend 
at each end, and baling it dry, and cor- 
ralling His Royal Nibs with the hands! 

For further equity, and at Miss Fos- 
ter’s own suggestion, we divided the 
fishing periods among us. His Royal 
Nibs was to be fished for from eight 
to eleven o'clock in the morning, and 
from three to six o'clock in the after- 
noon, and the bend was to be the pri- 
vate property of the man having his 
turn, and the rest of us were to keep 
away. There being five of us, this plan 
alternated morning and afternoon for 
each, and we drew cuts for the se- 
quence in which we started out. Miss 
Foster herself engaged to be at the 
bend with every man during his period 
to see fair play. 

Fancy fishing for an ornery, obsti- 
nate, unresponsive, unget-at-able trout, 
with the most wonderful girl in the 
world at your elbow, to be kissed as 
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soon as you had landed him! Fancy 
depending thus upon the whim of a 
goggle-eyed trout! 

Harris would hook him unless we 
hooked him first, and the gamble was 
more harrowing than staking a last cent 
upon a world’s championship baseball 
series. 

I think that our happiest moments 
were in the evening, after the day’s 
ventures were safely over with, and 
Miss Foster was making up to Burger 
—we were rather sorry for Burger, 
and so evidently was she—the har mess. 
When she was with Burger, a delight- 
ful sense of peace settled upon us, and 
when they wandered away, as occa- 
sionally they did, as if Greek roots were 
growing in the hills, we were glad. 

Three weeks passed. His Royal Nibs 
was still in aqua pura, or semipura, and 
the strain was awful. We quite fre- 
quently saw him—or thought that we 
saw him, for a fellow fishing as hard 
as we each fished, with Miss Foster’s 
presence inciting us, is apt to see things. 
Now, and again he made a swirl or a 
plash, or butted in lazy, arrogant, con- 
temptuous way at the fly. When he 
had done this last, the other men always 
burned to know what fly it was, and the 
angler himself always lied. Miss Fos- 
ter would tell, until we learned not to 
name the pattern for her. 

It was in the midst of this strain that 
Burger decided to go a-fishing himself. 
If we couldn’t catch the big trout, we 
didn’t care to catch anything, and Hen- 
ry, the cook, was waxing quite peevish 
over the lack of fish for him to fry in 
new ways. His appeals and threats 
seemed to touch Burger all of a sudden, 
and Mr. Greek Rooter resolved seri- 
ously to sally forth in rescue of the 
clubhouse larder. That was mighty 
good of Burger, we thought, and Miss 
Foster proffered herself as instructor 
and as caddy to carry the fish. 

Burger borrowed Homer’s old rod 
and tackle, which had been given him 
anyway, and donned a dinky golf cap. 
And they left right after lunch at noon. 

As Burger was not a member of the 
Foster Fishing Fellowship, of course 
he was not eligible to fish at the bend 


Io 


during hours. The time had prac- 
tically been apportioned out; this was 
Harris’ afternoon there, and Miss Fos- 
ter volunteered that she would be pres- 
ent at the bend as usual by three 
o'clock, for Mr. Burger was sure that 
he would have had enough by that time. 
We were sure, too; enough fishing, al- 
though not enough fish, for trout 
— is harder work than digging 
Greek roots, and from one o’clock to 
three is about the most unfavorable 
period for catching anything. 

So we all wafted good old Burger 
our indulgent blessings, and bade him 

Godspeed, and not to fall in. Then we 
relaxed, to smoke, care-free, until three 
o'clock. 

The remainder of this narrative I get 
mostly from Harris, who—Miss Fos- 
ter, and Burger as well, still being ab- 
sent at two-forty—sauntered forth for 
the bend and His Royal Nibs. 

When he drew near, from the oppo- 
site side—he was foxy that way, was 
Harris, and I think that a secret of his 
fishing success lay in the fact that gen- 
erally he tried to fish a much-fished 
spot from a new direction—he heard 
excited voices, and it was evident to 
him that Miss Foster and Burger were 
at the bend, and fishing there. 

By the hubbub they might have been 
catching whales or bumblebees, or an 
acute brainstorm, but when Harris got 
a view of the water, as well as of the 
bank beyond, he saw what was the mat- 
ter: His Royal Nibs was feeding! 

Have you ever witnessed a big trout 
feeding—breaking the surface now 
here, now there, essaying to fill him- 
self with ridiculously inadequate in- 
sects, like an elephant swallowing pea- 
nuts, and again creating a commotion 
down below as he makes a swipe at 
some incautious underling? Trout 
don’t feed all day; they customarily 
feed—or it appears that they custom- 
arily feed—for a couple of hours at a 
time, say in the morning, and toward 
evening; and then they are very busy. 
What impelled His Royal Nibs to 
choose the mid-afternoon to stock up 
in, we cannot yet imagine, unless he 
had got onto the Foster Fishing Fellow- 
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ship schedule and was sandwiching his 
lunches in between periods. 

At any rate, here he was, actively at 
work and play, and regardless of the 
scenery; cavorting gayly like an over- 
grown calf in clover, clownish and 
wicked at once, exposing now his point- 
ed snout, now his speckled side, and 
twice leaping with almost his whole 
sharky length above the gentle current. 
Oh, his unholy gambols were a sight, 
says Harris. 

Meanwhile Burger, his spectacles 
crooked one way, and his dinky cap 
crooked the other, frantically urged on 
by flushed Miss Foster standing close 
or following him about, was hurling 
the line out over the pool with about 
the finesse of a fat woman throwing a 
baseball or a greenhorn driving six 
horses. 

He and Miss Foster, as objects upon 
the bank, were as conspicuous as a 
Flatiron Building painted pink, and 
they therefore would have as much 
show of inveigling a wise old trout such 
as His Royal Nibs as of fetching up a 
sunken galleon. So Harris—he wasn’t 
above it—sat down, under a spruce, to 
watch the sport. He did have a bit of 
an excuse, for ‘twas nearly three 
o'clock. 

“Catch him! Oh, can’t you catch 
him?” was imploring Miss Foster. 

“He won't bite,” gasped Burger. 
“What’s the matter with him? He 
won't bite.” 

“Try it again. Put it right in front 
of him.” 

“IT do. I nearly hooked him in the 
eye. I wish—I could—drop it in his— 
mouth when he opens up. Look at 
that, will you!” 

“Maybe you can slipnoose him over 
his head.” 

“That’s it; rope him out if you can’t 
club him to death,” Harris felt inclined 
to call, as sometimes the whole line 
lashed across the water, and some- 
times it looked as though Burger was 
casting the rod, too. 

“If we only had some different 
flies!” lamented Miss Foster. 

“This one is all that’s left. There 
were three on, but I lost the other two.” 
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And, perspiring, Burger wildly 
whipped the rod up and down, up and 
down, over the pool. 

“We ought to have something red. 
Those weren’t good flies, anyway,” she 
declared. “There he is again! Sce 
him? Oh, dear! He’s been rising for 
red, the last few days. Haven't you 
anything red?” 

“Nothing except my nose,” panted 
Burger. “I'll give him that, though.” 

“Wait,” she exclaimed. “Lend me 
your knife, please. Keep on fishing, 
and don’t you look around.” 

Burger kept on fishing; Harris 
looked. Miss Foster skipped behind a 
little tree, and, turning up her khaki 
skirt about a foot, cut a piece off her 
red petticoat. Maybe it wasn’t a petti- 
coat, but it was where a petticoat is 
when there is a petticoat, and it must 
have filled the bill of a petticoat. DBe- 
ing still a bachelor, I can’t express my- 
self very clearly. Only, it was a 
woolen something, next layer to the 
khaki, because I once overheard Mrs. 
Reynolds and Miss Foster talking over 
what to dress in when out in the open, 
and it was red, because Harris saw, and 
a sample of it was on the hook when 
they all came back. 

“There!” she said, again at Burger's 
side. “We'll stick this on, right over 
the fly.” 

So they did, a shred of it; Burger 
rending at the morsel without a tremor, 
as if it might be a Greek root, and dis- 
carding to the brush the larger portion 
—discarding callously that for which 
five strong men I know of would have 
spilled blood. Harris looked on. 

Burger threw out the new lure, line, 
and half the rod, as graceful as a hip- 
popotamus making lace, and Harris 
glanced at his watch. And one of those 
instantaneous turns of fate occurred. 

Sometimes fate works with the vacil- 
lation of a coy grass widow saying 
“Yes,” and sometimes with the deci- 
sion of a hornet concluding to sting. 
This was the hornet, and we were 
stung. I forget who it was that woke 
up to find himself famous, but I know 
that I’ve slept less than half a minute 
and was born, was acclaimed, and was 
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dead of old age all in that time. So 
Harris glanced at his watch, and when 
he glanced up history had been made 
within that brief instant. For His 
Royal Nibs had taken the hook, and 
the final chapter of the clubhouse strug- 
gle had been written and blotted. 

Didn’t I remark that all great char- 
acters have their moments of weak- 
ness? His Royal Nibs had just had 
his—and his last. He had been under 
the bank, resting, when sailing upon a 
flaw of wind the red contraption—the 
Foster Fly; you will note, in tackle 
lists, that it is a combination accredited 
to our club—had landed lightly right 
before his nose. Of course Burger had 
no intention of casting there; he had 
been aiming generally at the water. 
But His Royal Nibs, recognizing of 
what the fly was partially constructed, 
gallantly appropriated it as a souvenir. 
Who would not risk his life for such a 
gage? 

There was a savage tug at the rod 
in Burger’s unsuspecting hands, Miss 
Foster emitted a shriek of delight and 
excitement: ‘You've got him! Don't 
let him jerk away! Pull! Oh, pull!” 
A great crimson-spotted cylinder shot 
sheer above the surface just out from 
the bank, the line, vivified by some mys- 
terious force beneath the water, sped 
through, across for the opposite shore, 
and Harris, springing into the view, 
cried sharply: 

“Three o'clock. Cut that out, Bur- 
ger! It’s my pool, Miss Foster.” 

“Shut up! Ball’s in play! No use 
to blow the whistle while ball’s in play,” 
yapped Burger, finding tongue. None 
of them had known that he was a foot- 
ballist. 

“Stay where you are, Mr. Harris! 
Keep away. Don’t you dare come over 
here! Don’t you dare interfere!” or- 
dered Miss Foster, madly pursuing 
3urger as he was yanked hither and 
thither. 

Harris subsided. As he expressed it 
—the beast—he sat back and watched 
His Royal Nibs make a fight for the 
rag! 

A big trout such as His Royal Nibs, 
of German blood—he was a crimson- 





spotted German—is not apt to leap like 
a rainbow, but with Teutonic tenacity 
he wallows deep, and hauls stoutly, and 
matches endurance against endurance. 
Consequently the pool was_ not 
“churned,” as fictionists would say; it 
was not churned until Burger—but I 
am omitting important details. It was 
not churned, but from the tip of the 
bowed rod the line led down, taut as a 
fiddle string, swerving from side to 
side, while Burger’s arm swayed with 
it. ; 

“Keep the line tight!” implored Miss 
Foster. “Don’t let him get away! 
Shall I help?” 

“Not on your life!” warned Burger. 

His spectacles were off, and so was 
his golf cap, but he was game, and 
some of the gameness was entering into 
his speech. A big trout at the end of a 
line would animate a mummy. 

Being a straight pull, without strate- 
gy or jockeying, said Harris, it is a 
wonder that something alow or aloft 
did not give way. burger was val- 
iantly braced, morally supported by 
Miss Foster, on the bank, pulling the 
one way, and surging about in the 
depths before His Royal Nibs was pull- 
ing in the other. But being a straight 
pull, His Royal Nibs tired the sooner, 
and now for an instant he rolled over 
at the surface—just showing himself, 
to be gone again like a lost soul at sight 
of the dread upper world threatening 
him. His hopes lay in those limpid 
fastnesses which had served him many 
a year. 

“You're gaining on him,” encouraged 
Miss Foster. ‘Don’t let him loose!” 

His Royal Nibs rolled more fre- 
quently. 

“How'll I get him out?” gasped Bur- 
ger. 

“You'll have to catch hold of him by 
the gills. Don’t try to lift him with the 
line. Bring him in close, so we can 
reach him.” 

His Royal Nibs was floating lax 
upon the surface, all his splendid kingly 
form limned against the amber which 
upheld him. He was panting as badly 
as Burger—his great gill covers opened 
and shut like the regular flutter of an 
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emperor butterfly’s wings. Without 
ceremony, burger began hauling him 
in, hand over hand, rudely, and His 
Royal Nibs, the red contraption—later 
the celebrated Foster Fly—stuck fast 
in his nose, suffered himself to be 
towed unresisting along, plowing now 
on his side, now feebly waggling in 
natural posture, back uppermost. 

“Tl hold him; you lift him,” in- 
structed Miss Foster. “Give me the 
line. Put your fingers through his gills. 
They won't bite.” 

Burger obediently passed over the 
line and rod, and gingerly stooped—the 
bank here being about a foot high. 
*Twas the finale of a human and animal 
tragedy. Harris said that even he had 
a twinge, over the clubhouse gang and 
His Royal Nibs being “done” so by a 
Greek rooter, and a girl, and a bit of 
red wool stuff. 

But at touch of those hands profane 
—Burger’s hands—His Royal Nibs, 
with a mighty last effort, recoiled. 
There was a sudden flurry, an excla- 
mation—choked in the middle—from 
Burger, and a shriek from Miss Foster. 
The tether dangled idly in her grasp; 
the frayed leader had parted, His Royal 
Nibs was away, and Burger was in the 
drink, 

Harris started forward, alarmed. He 
has some milk of charity in him. Miss 
Foster was extending over the churned 
water—here is where the churning 
comes in—the light fly rod, like a magic 
wand, and was conjuring: “Take it! 
Oh, please take it! Willis! Can you 
swim? Help! Help!” 

Then from his dive Burger emerged, 
to sputter, as he staggered blindly: 
“Leave me alone, everybody. It’s my 
fish. Which bank do I go to? I see.” 

And streaming more and more as the 
water grew shallower—it was but chest 
deep where he fell in—he forged for 
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the shore, hugging to his breast, with 
the grip of a half back at the goal, His 
Royal Nibs! 

“You caught him! Oh, you did catch 
him!” chanted Miss Foster, dancing at 
the verge. 

And as Burger climbed out to terra 
—what’s the Latin for “dry,” anyhow ? 
—she tackled him; he dropped the ball, 
I judge, from what Harris, occupying 
the grand stand, says they tackled 
each other—and there between them 
lay His Royal Nibs, to flap and pant 
unheeded until Harris waded across be- 





’ low, and intruded to pick him up. 


When the fated triumphal proces- 
sion approached the clubhouse, Burger 
and Miss Foster were proudly leading 
the advance; Harris meekly trailed be- 
hind, carrying the fish. We all knew, 
but we didn’t know all, until Mrs. 
Reynolds announced the engagement. I 
will admit that Harris was gentleman 
enough not to say a word about the 
kissing. 

Well, it might have been worse. But 
several questions may be argued. Is a 
fish technically caught at the time he is 
hooked, or not until he is landed? Did 
Burger catch His Royal Nibs in his 
own—BDBurger’s—time, before three 
o'clock, or in Harris’ time, after three 
o’clock? Is a—er, red contraption, im- 
promptu, like that was, a fly or a troll- 
ing device? And was Burger entered 
in the contest, anyway? 

Miss Foster says that certainly he 
was. And Mrs. Reynolds insists ab- 
solutely that she knew they were in 
love with each other, from the very be- 
ginning! Then one may reasonably 





ask, what of that curious Royal Nibs 
proposition, which should have elim- 
inated Burger? However, as Harris re- 
marked, Burger caught him, didn’t he? 
And when a woman will, she will, and 
you may depend on ’t. 
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HEY love it,” whispered William 

A. Brady to a corps of the First- 

night Brigade who sat in a rear 

row watching his star-revival produc- 

tion of that famous old thriller, “The 
Lights o’ London.” 

“They pretend they’re not taking it 
seriously,” continued that astute man- 
ager when some one tittered at an 
heroic sentiment, “but just the same 
they love it. To-night they’re laughing 
because they see the critics doing it, and 
they want to be in the swim, but just 
come here a few nights after this when 
the Broadway ‘wise ones’ are absent, 
and you'll hear no laughs.” 

I took him at his word, and found 
it good. A crowded house was listen- 
ing intently and lachrymously. Only 
once did a serious line appeal to their 
risibilities, and that only because the 
newspapers had advertised it so insist- 
ently. It was one of Charles Rich- 
man’s, who, foiled in his heavy work, 
cries out that he has been betrayed. All 
the other inconsistencies and impossi- 
bilities went unnoticed. 

Mr. Brady’s revival came at the right 
time, for it showed many managers that 
they had been, for many years, over- 
looking one species of entertainment 
that the public will ever adore, no mat- 
ter how badly it is done. The word 
“melodrama” has been confused for so 
long a period with these attractions 


seen in the cheaper houses that I hesi- 
tate to apply it to the class of plays I 
mean. I suppose every one knows that 
the real definition of “melodrama” is 
“drama with music,” and it finally at- 
tached itself to a highly exciting type 
of play because such plays always had 
written into their stage direction what 
are termed “‘music cues,” the orchestra 
playing certain bars of music at exits 
and entrances of principal characters 
and at the “curtains” of acts; the mu- 
sic intensifying the particular emotions 
the playwright had sought to express 
with his lines. 

Melodramas, then, so called, are only 
plays with musical accompaniment. 
Following this definition, . “Every- 
woman” is a typical melodrama, for, be- 
sides having the music, it does another 
thing that melodramatists insist upon— 
it strives to satisfy the eye first, the ear 
afterward; it has many gorgeous 
scenes, thronged with people splendidly 
dressed. Another requirement of 
melodrama that “Everywoman” fulfills 
is that it appeals to all within us that is 
primitive. 

The stirring plays of Shakespeare— 
“Hamlet,” “Macbeth,” “Othello,” et al 
are melodramas, for a tragedy is only 
a melodrama with a tragic finish. 

3ut in late years our superior folk 
have been using the word “melodrama” 
as a term of reproach. 
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The reason lies in the fact that when 
this type of play was at its height— 
about the time “The Lights o’ London” 
was produced—the habit began among 
managers of contriving certain spectac- 
ular sets of scenery and having stage 
carpenters write words around them. 
To this class belongs “The Lights 0’ 
London,” the name and idea of which 
were quite patently inspired by an il- 
lustration in “Oliver Twist,” captioned 
in these very words and showing Lon- 
don Bridge. One can conceive a man- 
ager telling Mr. George R. Sims to 
write a play around a third-act set 
showing London town alight behind the 
great bridge. Quite obviously there 
was no need to have a bridge and water 
under it, unless somebody dived over 
the rail and saved somebody else, and 
who but the hero could do that? 
Whom should he save? The heroine? 
Well, that had been done so many times. 
Now, Jerome K. Jerome says some 
people if they had to make a new and 
“original” world would simply reverse 
everything in this one; to such people 
it would be “original” to walk on one’s 
hands instead of one’s feet. 

George R. Sims belongs to this type 
of “originalists.’” No saving the 
heroine for him. He would have the 
hero save—not the villain, because he 
must still be foiled in Act IV.—but the 
subvillain, thus heaping coals of fire 
on his head, and having him repent and 
help the plot. 

There is a cartoonist who invented a 
series of pictures called “Foolish Ques- 
tions.” He must add to the list the one 
the heroine asks the hero as he strips 
off his coat in response to a call for 
help from a drowning man. 

“What are you going to do?” she 
screams. 

Instead of the hero replying in a 
bored way that he is going for a walk 
on the river, the hero, having not a 
God-given sense of the ludicrous, but a 
Sims-given handicap that permits him 
to recognize humor only when the 
“low-comedy” characters speak, replies 
without a snicker: 

“To save a human life.” 

No doubt Mr. Sims put in the “hu- 


man” lest the audience might think he 
was risking his neck for a dog or a cat. 

Mr. Sims is a dull person. He still 
writes for one of the London weeklies 
under the name of “Dagonet,” and the 
lower middle classes rank him with 
Shakespeare. To the better classes he 
is known only as the proprietor of a 
hair renewer called “Tatcho”; you can 
see it advertised on all the omnibuses 
going to Brixton, Clapham, Popham, 
and Tooting. 

Let no one ever tell you that “The 
Lights o’ London” was a “good play in 
its time.” Soliloquies and asides I 
make allowances for, as portions of a 
style of playwriting now abandoned; 
these I do not hold against Mr. Sims; 
only the commonplace plot which he 
did not have the ingenuity to make even 
credible. To say “The Lights o’ Lon- 
don” was good in its time is to insult 
the intelligence of a public that had 
been reading Thackeray, Dickens, and 
George Eliot for twenty years or 
thereabouts before its production. This 
good-in-its-time stuff is revolting trash. 
Were Plato and Marcus Aurelius “good 
in their time’? 

It is a common fallacy with us to 
reckon ourselves gaining in intelligence 
as we acquire more convenient means 
of traveling, lighting, and bathing, but 
a savage out of the Congo Free State 
can be taught to press an electric push 
button in two seconds—a fact we seem 
to overlook. Napoleon lived in an age 
of candles, but I doubt, after reading 
his life, that the average Harlemite is 
going to be filled with any great sense 
of superiority over the Corsican, be- 
cause he, the Harlemite, knows how to 
start an electric fan and the emperor of 
the French didn’t. 

No, “The Lights 0’ London” and 
others of an equal lack of quality suc- 
ceeded because at that period there 
were no men of any literary gift writ- 
ing for the stage; and, unless the pub- 
lic wanted to see revivals of the classics 
continually, they had to take the best 
they could get. True, Ibsen was shed- 
ding faint luminosity in those days, but 
what manager would have dreamed of 
producing him? 
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Ibsen and his school have had their 
day, have established their cult of true 
disciples who will ever go on, ventur- 
ing into the psychological drama, but 
the main portion of the public remained 
untouched. The disciples of Ibsen ban- 
ished the soliloquy and the unreality of 
mechanics, but, also, they banished 
what is known as the great “heart in- 
terest.” The Ibsenites and the Shavy- 
jans were not concerned with -men’s 
bodies, but with their souls; they did 
not care anything about their hearts; 
they wanted to appeal to their intellects. 
Now, the highest class of intellect is 
satisfied with a philosophy, but for the 
public in general you must dress up 
that philosophy so that they can under- 
stand it, and call it religion; then and 
then only will they obey its dictates. 

All this apropos of the fact that the 
public is tired of the small-cast play 
with its one or two rooms for scenes; 
the dissecting of the emotions of very 
small—though very human—folk over 
matters more or less trivial. They want 
their big effects again, their crowded 
stages, their heroic deeds, and Homeric 
treatment, their religion, in fact. 
Philosophers who are not comedians 
are going to have a poor time of it this 
coming season if they are in the play- 
writing business. 


“H. M. S. PINAFORE.” 


But if we have progressed in the 
making of dramatic plays and come- 
dies, we have gone back considerably 
from the mark set by the never-to-be- 
forgotten team of W. S. Gilbert and 
Arthur Sullivan in the making of mu- 
sical plays; and any one who thinks 
all this praise of Gilbert and Sullivan 
is founded on a fallacy had only to 
witness the brilliant revival at the Ca- 
sino, with one of those star casts that 
we get about this time of the year. 
De Wolf Hopper, Marie Cahill, Louise 
Gunning, Eugene Cowles, Arthur Al- 
dridge, and George MacFarlane were 
its chief interpreters; and, as it often 
happened, the two latter named people, 
as Ralph Rackstraw and Captain Cor- 
coran, respectively, far outshone their 
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better-known fellow players. It seemed 
a pity the revival had not been made 
at the beginning of the season, instead 
of the end of it, for I feel sure that it 
would have lasted for the entire theatri- 
cal year. Incidentally it had the best 
singing male chorus I have ever heard 
on Broadway. 


PAST PERFORMANCES. 


With “Pinafore,” the season came to 
an end; there is left only Ziegfeld’s 
“Follies” on the New York Roof, and 
that is better classified as a vaudeville 
entertainment than one coming within 
the legitimate scope of a dramatic critic. 
It is therefore time to let out-of-town 
readers of SmirnH’s know something 
about the shows that will probably 
reach them next year; those on which 
New York has set the seal of approval 
sufficiently for their managements to 
continue to present them. To say much 
of “The Concert,” “Get-Rich-Quick 
Wallingford,’ “Baby Mine,” ‘The 
Country Boy,” “Madame Sherry,” “Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm,” “No- 
body’s Widow,” “The Gamblers,” ‘Po- 
mander Walk,” and others, is futile; 
the success of these plays has been her- 
alded broadcast, and when their “pa- 
per’ goes up in any other city, a line 
will immediately form at the box office. 
It is with the plays not so well known 
that we have to do, and, although many 
have been taken from the boards and 
will never see “the road,” it was not al- 
ways because the play was not worthy. 

One such was “The Brass Bottle,” 
the second production of the season of 
I9IO-I1911; its failure was due to the 
facts, first, that not sufficient attention 
was paid to the magical illusions of the 
Piece, and, second, because Richard 
Bennett, excellent actor that he is, is 
not a light comedian, and that was what 
the leading part, for which he was cast, 
called for. 

“The Marriage of a Star,” written 
in collaboration by the author of “Ma- 
dame X,” owed its lack of success to 
a peculiarly French viewpoint which 
was untranslatable, although Clara Lip- 
man gave a brilliant performance as 
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the “star”’—in this case the word has 
a double meaning. 

For the failure of “Bobby Burnit,” 
made into a play by Winchell Smith 
from G. R. Chester’s stories, no reason 
can be assigned; there doesn’t seem to 
be any. It was an agreeable commer- 
cial fairy tale, and well acted and pro- 
duced ; even the critics were favorable, 
but the public stayed away. 

“Miss Patsy,” in which Gertrude 
Quinlan aspired for stellar honors, was 
a pointless, aimless sort of farce, which 
would not have succeeded even with a 
well-known star, and, although Miss 
Quinlan gave a good performance, in 
my opinion she is not the stuff that 
stars are made of, either. 

This brings us up to September first, 
during which time there had been other 
failures, and “The Commuters,” “Baby 
Mine,” “Madame Sherry,” and “The 
Country Boy,” all enormously success- 
ful. About that time John Drew start- 
ed his regular season with a Somerset 
Maugham comedy, “Smith,” a very 
agreeable and sensible affair, which 
lasted for one hundred performances 
before it went from the Empire. Jules 
Eckert Goodman’s play, “Mother,” ap- 
pealed to fairly large audiences during 
its stay in New York, but “Anti-Matri- 
mony,” a Percy Mackaye satire used 
by Henrietta Crosman, failed to share 
its luck, although a better play. Sep- 
tember was also distinguished by the 
production of “The Blue Bird” and 
“Alma Where Do You Live,” the lat- 
ter succeeding in spite of a bad libretto 
because of Jean Briquet’s delightful 
music. 

“The Girl in the Taxi” created a mild 
sensation, and October finished up with 
Charles Klein’s “The Gamblers,” a 
good melodrama. “Rebecca of Sunny- 
brook Farm,” most charming of child 
stories, and “The Concert,” so well 
done that one does not realize it is 
risqué, bobbed up for attention dur- 
ing October, and stayed the season out. 

Pinero gave fresh proof of his ma- 
tured talents in “The Thunderbolt,” a 
critical study of the English middle 
classes, excellently played by the New 
Theater company. “Mr. Preedy and 
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the Countess,” an R. C. Carton play 
used as a vehicle by Weedon Gros- 
smith, failed to duplicate its London 
success at the Thirty-ninth Street The- 
ater, but through the fault of the pub- 
lic only. “Getting a Polish,” a much 
inferior farce-comedy, succeeded down 
at Wallack’s through the efforts of 
May Irwin; the piece was unworthy of 
both those excellent writers, Booth 
Tarkington and Harry Leon Wilson— 
was, in fact, more like an earlier work 
of George M. Cohan. 

Blanche Bates scored the comedy tri- 
umph of her life in ‘**Nobody’s Widow,” 
produced by Belasco the following 
week, another all-season success to be 
accredited to Avery Hopwood, who, the 
season before, had half the royalties of 
“Seven Days.” Charles Millward was 
a fair “Sherlock Holmes” in the new 
dramatic adventure of that gentleman, 
“The Speckled Band,” which proved 
too gruesome for an evening’s enter- 
tainment. “The Girl and the Kaiser” 
must be ranked with the most charming 
of all the season’s musical plays, and 
Lulu Glaser, to everybody’s surprise, 
supplemented her comedy work with 
some excellent pathetic moments. “The 
Nest Egg” established Zelda Sears as a 
star; it was in the Mary E. Wilkins 
style, detailing quaintly some episodes 
in the life of a village dressmaker. No- 
vember closed with Liebler & Co.’s 
magnificent production of a magnificent 
play, Maurice Maeterlinck’s “Mary 
Magdalene.” 

“Two Women” must be regarded as 
a vehicle for Leslie Carter rather than 
a play; taken on its merits, it is very 
bad, but those who admire her volcanic 
eruptions, her unreal pathos, and the 
type of scarlet woman she plays, will 
no doubt deem it a masterpiece. ‘“Dad- 
dy Dufard” was another vehicle; this 
one for Albert Chevalier. He is better 
as a vaudeville headliner. 

“The Foolish Virgin” failed for two 
reasons: First, because Charles Froh- 
man’s stage director gave it a stock- 
company production; second, Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell was miscast in the 
part of a modest and forgiving wife. 
There was some bad acting in “The 

















Foolish Virgin”; not one of the cast 
realized their opportunities. The play 
itself was excellent. “Pomander 
Walk,” by Louis N. Parker, an Old 
World romance of the early nineteenth 
century, was utterly charming and will 
live long; and the same description and 
prophecy “go for” “The Spring Maid,” 
_which firmly settled the question as to 
whether or not Christie MacDonald 
was a star. May she get another vehi- 
cle as worthy as this one! “Suzanne,” a 
tale of the Belgian bourgeoisie, gave 
Billie Burke a typical Billie Burke part, 
but not much else; and the play that 
closed the old year, “We Can’t Be 
As Bad As All That,” failed, no man 
knows why. It was written in Henry 
Arthur Jones’ best vein, and well acted. 
I presume it was a bit old-fashioned 
and obvious, but those are the harshest 
criticisms that can be brought against 
it. 
BEGINNING THE NEW YEAR. 
Two new writers, Philip H. Bar- 
tholomae and H. S. Sheldon bobbed up 
for commendation with “Over Night” 
and “The Havoc” respectively, both of 
which received their meed of critical 
and popular approval. “The Deep Pur- 
ple,” by Wilson Mizner and Paul Arm- 
strong, came to the Lyric after a Chi- 
cago run, and duplicated its success 
here; in it there is some excellent char- 
acterization of the people of the under- 
world. “The Faun,” by Edward Knob- 
lach, pleasant, though not novel, gave 
William Faversham some fantastic mo- 
ments. The supernormal from the 
serious standpoint was exemplified in 
“The Scarecrow,” by Percy Mackaye, 
one of the most commendable produc- 
tions of the season, in the title role of 
which Frank Reicher distinguished 
himself. That “The Scarecrow” 
should have failed is the New York 
public’s shame. Perhaps it will find 
more intelligent auditors on the “road.” 
Every one knows about the success of 
“Naughty Marietta,’ and “Chantecler” 
was as much of a sensation as expected, 
was magnificently staged and costumed 
by Mr. Frohman, and as _ quaintly 
played by Maude Adams as her ad- 
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mirers could desire, but nevertheless I 
shall go to my grave declaring that the 
more charming the woman the less 
qualified she is to play a part which is 
the apotheosis of masculinity. Otis 
Skinner, who every one seemed to 
think should have played ‘‘Chantecler,” 
opened the following day in a polyglot 
thing called “Sire,” which nobody liked, 
and that was the end of January. 

Josephine Preston Peabody’s poetic 
play founded on the old legend of 
Hamelin town, “The Piper,” gave Feb- 
ruary an agreeable start, and gained 
the New Theater much praise; it was, 
next to “The Blue Bird,’ Mr. Win- 
throp Ames’ best selection for the 
year’s repertoire. “The Boss,” by the 
author of “The Nigger” and “Salvation 
Nell,” proved an excellent vehicle for 
the exploitation of Holbrook Blinn’s 
histrionic talent; the character of J/i- 
chael Regan, revolting in many ways, 
was nevertheless an excellent bit of 
character drawing, and the play, though 
crude, gripped. 

“The Balkan Princess,” with its 
dainty music and appealing love story, 
duplicated at the Casino the success it 
had at the Prince of Wales Theater in 
London, and Louise Gunning proved in 
it her right to be a star. In “Excuse 
Me” friends of Rupert Hughes were 
glad to find that this author had at 
last struck the popular note; he has 
done better things for the stage, but 
none that the public has liked so much. 
“The Twelve-Pound Look,” a Barrie 
playlet, presented by Ethel Barrymore 
in connection with her revival of an- 
other Barrie play, ‘Alice-Sit-By-the- 
Fire,” added to the whimsical moralist’s 
high literary reputation. “Seven Sis- 
ters,” adapted from the Hungarian by 
Edith Ellis, pleased many in New York 
and more in Chicago; although Charles 
Cherry was technically its _ star, 
Laurette Taylor, who is very nearly 
America’s greatest light comedienne, 
gathered all the laurels in the leading 
feminine part. “The Arrow Maker,” 
Mary Austin’s poetic drama of Indian 
life, was a spectacular success at the 
New Theater. 

The month of March ushered in a 
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success for John Mason, who has an- 
other success as great as “The Witch- 
ing Hour” in a play by the same au- 
thor, “As a Man Thinks.” Augustus 
Thomas shows all his technical skill in 
the making of this piece of theatrical 
bijouterie; such productions should 
convince England we have some play- 
wrights who know a thing or two. 
“Thais,” from Anatole France’s novel 
by Paul Wilstach, pleases the eye, and 
the cadences of its semiblank verse 
soothe the ear. I doubt, however, if the 
great novel's psychology is in the play. 
“The Pink Lady” was the best out- 
and-out musical comedy of the year, 
for I regard “The Balkan Princess” 
and “The Girl and the Kaiser” more as 
romantic plays set to music, and “The 
Hen-Pecks” the best extravaganza— 
the annual Lew Fields musical mélange, 
combining burlesque, pantomime, etc., 
with Mr. Fields’ usual accuracy. 

“Mrs. Bumpstead-Leigh” was the 
first April production; Mrs. Fiske 
hardly needed her ripe experience to 
score in the leading part, which was 
theatrically effective. The author, 
Harry James Smith, shows promise. 
“Little Miss Fix-It,” “Doctor De 
Luxe,” and “A Certain Party” all fell 
short of success, although “Doctor De 
Luxe” was, in my opinion, a rather 








pleasing musical play. They introduced 
three new stars, Nora Bayes, Ralph 
Herz, and Mabel Hite. With the 
proper vehicles, this trio have every 
right to the coveted name of star. “An 
Old New Yorker” had the short run of 
a week; it deserved more consideration, 
although the authors were guilty of 
criminal carelessness in the closing act ; 
it could have been made a very fine 
play. 

Then there were the big shows at the 
Folies Bergere and the Winter Gar- 
den, both appealing to the eye, and in- 
troducing new types of theaters to New 
York. One smokes and drinks in both, 
and in the Folies Bergere one has din- 
ner and supper. The supper show, be- 
ginning at eleven-thirty, has made the 
Folies Bergere a New York institution. 
Not to have attended it is not to be a 
typical New Yorker. 

Speaking generally of the season, it 
has not been a good one. Except for 
the last-mentioned palaces of pleasure, 
no particularly new thing has been 
brought to light; there have been few 
great popular successes and fewer 
really worthy plays produced this sea- 
son. 

The managers say they are going to 
change all that during the season of 
19tt-1912. Let us believe them. 











The Trail of the Sheridan Heir 


By Virginia Middleton 


»~LUSTRATED BY SIGURD SCHOU 


i1.—THE AFFAIR OF THE NIGHT RAIDERS 





SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING PARTS 


Gerald Cromartin, the son of a Dublin barrister, is sent to the United States to discover the where 
abouts of a certain Peter Sheridan, who went there many years before and who is now the heir to large 
estates. If Sheridan is no longer living the property goes to a niece, Nora Braisted. On the way to Montreal, 
Gerald meets a charming young woman, Kathleen Fletcher, and also a jeweler of Denver named La Shelle, 
and his wife. Mrs. La Shellie asks Gerald to deliver a small package to her sister in New York. Miss Fletcher 
sees him receive this package. On the frontier Gerald is stopped by United States customs officers, under 
suspicion that he has been made a dupe of by the La Shelles, and is smuggling pearls. Nothing dutiable, 
however, is found in the package. Gerald concludes from what seems good evidence that Miss Fletcher was 








his accuser. 
foreign prince, is kidnaped, and taken to Paterson. 


He goes to New York, and on the way there is mistaken by a leader of anarchists for a 
When it is being deliberated as to what shall be done 


with him, Miss Fletcher appears, shows the anarchists their mistake, and obtains Gerald’s release. 





O the patriotic ire of a citizen of 
that empire upon which the sun 
never sets, subjected to outrage 

in a supposedly friendly foreign port, 
Mr. Cromartin added the personal re- 
sentment of a young man unaccustomed 
to rebuffs from the fair toward a young 
woman who seemed ‘bent upon treating 
him with animosity. Animosity? Per- 
secution! The fact that Miss Fletcher 
had really appeared in the role of his 
liberator at that last encounter did not 
induce Gerald to alter the word. It had 
been she who Dblunderingly, unkindly, 
treacherously delivered him up to the 
asinine customs inspectors. She had 
been the ally, the important, command- 
ing member of his scatter-brained cap- 
tors of Paterson. What kind of woman 
was she to be mixed up with madmen 
and with spies, with sneaks, with men 
of disreputable calling? Thus Mr. 
Cromartin, in his fine wrath, designated 
all secret-service officers of all govern- 
ments whatever. What sort of woman 
was she? 

“I beg pardon, sir?” murmured the 
astonished water at the Plaza, who was 
placing before the hungry traveler from 
Great Britain a late supper; and then 


Gerald realized that in his absorption 
over the indignities he had suffered, and 
the person whom he charged with being 
responsible for them, he had asked the 
waiter what sort of a woman she was. 

“On the contrary,” replied Gerald, 
coming to himself, “I beg yours.” 

“Thank you, sir,’ the waiter an- 
swered gratefully, and Gerald attacked 
his oysters with a pleasant sense of 
gustatory adventure. 

The supper room was crowded with 
theater parties, and with other hungry 
humans. It was an agreeably brilliant 
scene, beautifully lighted, well dressed, 
merry, in a take-it-for-granted fashion ; 
of course one is well dressed; of course 
one is well fed; of course one is enter- 
taining and entertained; why else does 
the world exist? That was the atmos- 
phere of the gay room, that the atmos- 
phere that emanated from the sparkling, 
richly gowned women, the immaculate, 
prosperous men. 

Gerald was no philosopher, and no 
political economist. But before his eyes, 
as he surveyed this pleasant prospect, 
there flashed a vivid photograph of the 
faces that had threatened him a few 
hours before—the hungry, eager, avid 
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faces; the poor clothes, the dirt, the 
vehement fanaticism. They touched a 
chord, made an appeal, now, that they 
were powerless to make when he had 
actually beheld them. And between the 
two scenes, the actual one and the re- 
membered one, floated the face of the 
girl. 

He eyed the women about him crit- 
ically. Some were sleekly beautiful, all, 
he thought, were “smart,” all were vi- 
vacious. But not one, it seemed to him, 
had her distinction of look and _ bear- 
ing; and yet, he supposed, if she came 
in here now, she would not attract a 
second glance from these men and 
women, Hers was a spiritual distinc- 
tion, and these people had not eyes for 
things of the spirit. Then he pulled 
himself sharply up—was he actually 
permitting himself to forget how abom- 
inably she had treated him? Was he 
actually becoming such a purblind fool 
as to attribute some rare quality to a 
girl who consorted with cheap, stupid 
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“And so the case of Peter Sheridan is up again.” 


spies and with madmen? He finished 
his coffee in a gulp, and strode to the 
elevator. ° 

When he had reached the shelter of 
his room for the second time that even- 
ing without personal mishap, he 
laughed. 

“The elevator man was not a dis- 
guised brigand; and, so far, the cook 
hasn’t been proved a poisoner! My 
room seems free from hidden assas- 
sins.’ He had switched on the lights, 
and looked swiftly into wardrobe and 
bathroom. “The telephone connection 
seems to be all right, and perhaps the 
spell is broken for the time. I shall 
probably be awakened before morning 
and haled before a magistrate on a 
charge of murder or arson; but mean- 
time I’m going to sleep.” 

He was as good as his word; and, in 
spite of the excitements of his few 
hours on American soil, he slept the 
deep sleep of the youth of good diges- 
tion and easy conscience; and it was 
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with the fresh, rested, vigorous look 
that best became his ruddy blondness 
that he presented himself the next 
morning in the offices of Messrs. Ham- 
idge & Jay. 

The quarters which this eminent firm 
occupied caused Gerald some astonish- 
ment as he waited in an anteroom. He 
had been firmly convinced that all the 
United States resounded to the clatter 
of typewriter keys and glistened with 
freshly polished mahogany and _ nickel. 
And here he found himself in a som- 
nolently quiet, old-fashioned, low, rath- 
er dingy office building on a narrow 
downtown street. The elevators moved 
languidly instead of shooting up and 
down. He could see, through an open 
door, some clerks actually writing by 
hand. 

The room in which he waited was as 
shabby as his father’s private office in 
Dublin—and the elder Mr. Cromartin 
had resolutely set his face against fresh 
furnishings for a quarter of a century. 
The oak table was dull, the big oak 
and cane chairs were dull; there were 
cases of shabby calfskin books about 
the walls; and an ancient ice-water 
cooler on a stand in one corner. A 
somewhat discolored steel engraving, 
celebrating, with much smoke, an early 
American naval victory, in which one 
of Mr. Hamidge’s ancestors was en- 
gaged, hung on one wall. Opposite it 
was the Declaration of Independence in 
a tarnished gilt frame. 

This was certainly very unlike what 
Gerald had pictured an American law- 
yer’s office to be; and he began to in- 
quire of himself whether Hamidge & 
Jay had the standing at home which he 
had always been led by his father and 
the older members of his firm to be- 
lieve. 

His apprehensions were set at rest 
when the office boy, who was of the 
same general hue as the office, returned 
and led him into Mr. Hamidge’s private 
room. It was no more elaborate or 
new than the waiting room, or than the 
rooms off the corridor through which 
he had passed to reach it. But as soon 
as he set eyes upon the leonine head of 
old Mr. Hamidge, he knew that his fa- 
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ther had been right. Here was a great 
man, a leader, a man made for achieve- 
ment. Beneath the thick black eye- 
brows sparkled gray eyes that seventy 
years had not dimmed of their fire. Un- 
der the thick thatch of white hair 
loomed the great forehead of a master. 

“And so,” said the old lawyer when 
greetings were over, and all his friendly 
inquiries made for Gerald’s family—it 
would flatter his mother that she was 
remembered so accurately after more 
than twenty years—‘“and so the case of 
Peter Sheridan is up again. Some men 
are born to make business for us, it 
seems; but I thought we were done with 
Peter.” 

“You have actually seen him?” said 
Gerald. 

“Yes—oh, yes. I suppose it seems to 
you a little like setting out on a search 
for a character out of ‘Bullfinch’s My- 
thology.’ I’m not sure myself that that 
would not be as profitable a task. How- 
ever, of course, the search must be un- 
dertaken. Peter Sheridan was exactly 
the sort of man to make trouble, dead 
or alive; and the Braisteds must be se- 
cured in the possession of the estate and 
the title. Romantic story that of the 
baronetcy, isn’t it?” 

“Very—with especial thanks to Peter 
Sheridan, I should say. If it weren’t 
for the doubt about him and his heirs, 
the whole thing would be plain sailing 
for Lady Nora Braisted.” 

“A young woman, they tell me?” 

“A mere girl, and a charming one, 
whom riches will become mightily.” 

Gerald took his own emotional tem- 
perature as he spoke; it was particularly 
reassuring; he was glad, very glad, in- 
deed, that he had not yielded to the im- 
pulse to kiss her good-by. ‘Kisses com- 
plicate a simple situation,” he told him- 
self sagely. 

“Her husband is a man of wealth, is 
he not?” asked Mr. Hamidge. “Of 
course, he would be! Have you ever 
noticed with what unfailing regularity 
the large inheritances fall to the owners 
of large fortunes? That is one thing 
which convinces me we will discover 
Peter Sheridan to be dead without law- 
ful issue. The Braisteds don’t need the 
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money—therefore it’s a foregone con- 
clusion that it will fall to them!” 

He pressed a button as he spoke, and 
a second dust-colored office boy—by his 
looks an older brother to the one of the 
anteroom—appeared. 

“Jerry, the files on the case of Peter 
Sheridan.” 

In a few moments Jerry returned 
with two great letter books. Mr. 
Hamidge opened them; and there, care- 
fully mounted on tough paper, Gerald 
saw copies of all the communications in 
regard to Peter Sheridan. The orig- 
inals were in the other book, “where 
they are not subjected to the wear of 
handling,” said Mr. Hamidge. 

“You know the situation, of course. 
Peter Sheridan was a remittance man. 
We were to give him, upon his personal 
appearance in our offices once a quarter, 
a certain sum of money. Let me see— 
it was a hundred and fifty dollars--- 
thirty pounds of your money. It was 
not a fortune; but I fancy it was not a 
small share of his father’s income. And, 
of course, if he husbanded it at all care- 
fully, it was enough to keep him from 
starvation. Here is the photograph of 
him that was sent over with our in- 
structions in regard to him.” 

Mr. Hamidge handed Gerald a cab- 
inet-sized photograph, on whose yellow- 
ing surface the handsome, sullen fea- 
tures of a young man were growing 
pale. Gerald studied the face long and 
carefully. The short, thick hair was 
brushed up from the high forehead in 
the “stove-brush” fashion of a former 
period. The eyes were deep-set; the 
well-cut lips curved downward in a look 
of anger or resentment. 

“This is the Jatest picture of him that 
you have?” 

“The only one. I think that Sheridan 
didn’t help the photographers’ business 
any. The kind of vanity that loves to 
see its features reproduced was not one 
of his defects, I think. Well, he ap- 
peared here upon the date mentioned in 
the letters from your father’s firm— 
your firm, also, and one on your connec- 
tion with which I congratulate you— 
and drew his first allowance. To tell 


you the truth, he did not impress me so 


unfavorably as I had expected. But 
then, of course, he wasn’t my son, and 
I could endure his characteristics with 
more equanimity than if he had been. 
What this generation calls a ‘grouch’ 
against the universe seemed to be his 
prevailing mood; about his carousals I 
know nothing. "I heard of them, of 
course; but whenever I saw him he was 
sober enough. That was only three 
times. He camie the second quarter day 
and drew his hundred and fifty dollars, 
and the third. To my questions as to 
his place of habitation and his occupa- 
tion he returned rather impertinent an- 
swers, though I had no desire except to 
be of some service to him. I couldn't 
help feeling that it was living in the 
wrong environment, among unsympa- 
thetic people, that had harmed him. 
However, he didn’t take kindly to my 
interest, and I didn’t pursue him with 
it. He never reappeared after the third 
quarter day. When the fourth had 
passed, I wrote to your father, and got 
old Sheridan’s instructions. They were 
of the Spartan variety—the money was 
to be paid to Peter, appearing in person, 
on a given date of four specified months 
a year. If he did not appear on those 
occasions, the father, Patrick Sheridan, 
intimated that he had plenty of use for 
the money himself. Peter never turned 
up again. After five or six years, the 
old man weakened a little in his part 
of the Roman parent, and instructed us 
to make search for his son.” 

Mr. Hamidge busied himself with 
some papers, and, sorting them, handed 
them to Gerald. 

“One of our clerks of that period, an 
Irishman, too—a gifted fellow, but as 
erratic as they’re made—had had more 
intercourse with Peter Sheridan than I 
was allowed to have. It seems that they 
both belonged to a Young Ireland organ- 
ization, or a chapter of the Clan-na- 
Gael, or one of those orders with which 
you people are in the habit of striking 
terror into the British lion. The strang- 
est race, yours, Cromartin—if you'll ex- 
cuse me. But I am digressing. Rourke, 
the clerk of whom I am speaking, when 
he heard that old Sheridan was inquir- 
ing about his son after the lapse of a 
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few years, told us all he knew. It wasn’t 
much; merely that for nearly a year 
Teter Sheridan had been one of the 
most ardent members of the organiza- 
tion—here is its name and the address 
of the place where it held its meet- 
ings in—eighteen eighty and eighteen 
eighty-one—is it? And that Peter had 
a glorious and perfectly practicable 
scheme—Rourke swore with tears in 
his eyes that it was practicable—for an- 
nexing Canada. It was to fit himself 
for leadership in that sane and orderly 
undertaking that he put himself for a 
while under the tutelage of a Colonel 
Hardy, an adventurer who sometimes 
held commissions from South American 
dictators, and who used to run arms ‘and 
ammunition into the hands of rebels 
who weren’t supposed to have them. 
Well, we got on the trail of Hardy, and 
found him; fever and rheumatism had 
twisted his poor old joints together, and 
he was living on next to nothing in a 
shanty up on Amsterdam Avenue—it 
was before the day of the steel-structure 
apartment house; but I forget that you 
don’t know Amsterdam Avenue.” 

‘But I want to,” declared Gerald. 

Mr. Hamidge smiled, and shook his 
head. 

“Believe me, you don’t!” he an- 
swered. “Well, the Sheridan trail did 
not lead in that direction long. It was 
there that we found the broken-down 
filibuster, to be sure, living with the old 
mother of one of his comrades, who had 
been killed in Ecuador. But all that he 
could do was to complain that the world 
had treated him badly, that republics— 
South American especially—were un- 
grateful, that men were disloyal, and 
that among the most disloyal was Peter 
Sheridan. The ground of the charge 
against Peter seemed to be that he had 
actually cleared a little money on some 
of his contraband goods, and had gone 
into stock raising in Kentucky, at a 
place called Bluevale. It is not far from 
Lexington—not the Lexington with 
which you are, perhaps, more familiar, 
but a place famed for good horses, 
pretty girls. and excellent whisky, and 
not for having anything to do with the 
cradle of liberty.” 
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“Stock raising in the blue-grass re- 
gion seems to be a tame ending for such 
a fire eater as our Peter began by be- 
ing,” said Gerald, not unwilling to let 
the older man see that he knew his 
American geography fairly well. 

“It doesn’t seem to have been the end 
of our fire eater,” replied the lawyer. 
“Of course, we employed agents to in- 
vestigate the land records and to inter- 
view the inhabitants of Bluevale; but 
we found nothing that seemed to have 
the slightest connection with Peter 
Sheridan. Here are the lawyers’ and 
detectives’ reports. Look them over.” 

Gerald looked them over. According 
to them, Bluevale denied all knowledge 
of Peter Sheridan. 

“Perhaps your adventurer—the fili- 
bustering one—may have mistaken the 
name of the region in which Peter 
Sheridan purposed to become an honest 
stock raiser, leaving the British lion in 
peace?” suggested Gerald. 

“It is quite possible. It occurred to us 
also; and, when we had these reports 
from Bluevale, we sent up to Colonel 
Hardy to try to stir his memory along 
some new line. But he had died in the 
meantime.” 

“So that was the end of the search?” 
said Gerald musingly. 

“That was the end of the search. Old 
Patrick Sheridan told us not to spend 
any more money. He had had a dream 
showing him Peter killed in a drunken 
brawl; and it seems the vision fitted in 
so well with his own forebodings that 
he accepted it as authoritative. This is 
the first reopening of the matter since.” 

Gerald still held the old, boyish photo- 
graph. He studied it with a baffled 
sense of familiarity. 

“T may have a copy made of this?” he 
asked. 

“Certainly. And may I recommend 
to you the best firm of detectives to em- 
ploy on this sort of work?” 

“Of course, I shall be obliged to you 
for any recommendations. And I sup- 
pose you will think me a flighty sort of 
person when I tell you that I am going, 
for a little while, at least, to be my own 
detective ?” 

The older man shook his head. 
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“It is better to specialize,” he said. 
“No one of us can be everything. To 
be one’s own detective usually means 
merely wasted time and a bad tangling 
of clews. However, when you are ready 
for expert assistance, these are the men 
to give it to you.” He wrote, in his 
neat, platelike hand, upon a card, and 
handed it to Gerald. “Where will you 
begin your investigations ?” 

“In Bluevale,” replied the young man. 
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“Thank you very much,” replied Ger- 
ald heartily. “But may the invitation 
hold over? I feel a tremendous rush of 
energy—it’s the climate, I suppose—and 
I want to get off on this Sheridan busi- 
ness at once. When I come back from 
Bluevale, may I pay my respects to Mrs. 
Hamidge and your daughters, and con- 
vey my mother’s remembrances to 
them ?” 

“You are an enthusiast, indeed. Of 





“Won't you please say that it was thrown into the room just now, and that you picked it up?” 


Mr. Hamidge smiled a tolerant, elder- 
ly smile, but made no further objection 
to Gerald’s course. 

“My family is still in the country, at 
Garrison,” he said to the young man. 
“T run up and down almost every day. 
You will let me take you out with me 
to-night, and will stay over Sunday 
with us? Mrs. Hamidge and my daugh- 
ters are expecting it. Mrs. Hamidge re- 
members with as keen pleasure as I do 
our visit to your father’s place in— 
eighty-six, I think it was.” 


course, we shall all be glad to see you 
when you return—with Peter Sheridan 
in chains to grace the triumph. At any 
rate, you’ll lunch with me at the Century 
to-day?” 

Gerald accepted this invitation, and 
was more than ever convinced during 
the meal of his host’s high standing in 
the professional world. He enjoyed the 
luncheon, the casual meeting with half 
a dozen men, the casual walk. But he 
was conscious of a weight upon his 
chest through it all—of a something to 
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be done which he did not quite see how 
to do with grace. Finally he did it 
without grace. He blurted out a ques- 
tion. 

“By the way,” he asked, struggling 
to be very easy, “you seem to know 
every one in this country, Mr. Hamidge. 
Do you happen to know a Miss 
Fletcher ?” 

“A Miss Fletcher?” Mr. Hamidge’s 
keen eyes dwelt upon him inquiringly. 
“Is she a New Yorker? An American? 
Not that I know any Miss Fletcher at 
all,” he added. 

“T don’t know where she comes from. 
She’s an American, but I am not sure 
from what part of the country. She 
was merely a steamer acquaintance.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Hamidge. 

And then Gerald, to cover a certain 
embarrassment he felt, hurried into the 
strange tale of his experience with the 
customs officials. He noticed as he told 
it that he carefully forbore to mention 
Miss Fletcher’s connection with the 
episode. And, although his own for- 
bearance made him hot and angry, yet 
he could not force himself to drag her 
into the recital. 

Had Gerald accepted Mr. Hamidge’s 
invitation and been properly presented 
to the charming young women who 
formed the ornamental part of the fa- 
mous jurist’s household, it is possible 
that the thought of his steamer ac- 
quaintance might not have remained so 
persistently with him. Gerald had al- 
ways been a young man of swift-rang- 
ing and light emotions; and, after all, 
there had been nothing so out of the or- 
dinary in the girl of the steamer and 
of the Paterson anarchists’ meeting as 
to warrant this continued interest in 
her. It was merely the absence of other 
feminine material with which to fill up 
the vacancies in his heart, or in his 
fancy, or whatever the part of him was 
which was usually concerned with the 
young women of his acquaintance. 

He told himself this salutary truth as 
he found her recollection continually 
obtruding between him and the thing 
at hand. He told it with some vehe- 
mence on the evening that he purchased 
his ticket for Lexington, bound on the 


It 





first stage of the actual search for the 
missing heir of the Sheridans. For, on 
that evening, as he fell into line before 
the ticket office, he was convinced that 
he saw her at the other end of it; that 
it was she, and no other, who was re- 
ceiving from the agent change in green 
bills and in silver, which she was drop- 
ping with reprehensible carelessness 
into a dark-green leather bag. 

He fell out of line to make sure of his 
recognition, but collided with a stout, 
vague lady, who began to ask him ques- 
tions which the traffic manager of the 
railroad himself would have been pow- 
erless to answer, let alone a visiting 
3riton. And by the time he had escaped 
the vague, troubled lady’s inquiries, the 
slender, straight, proud little figure had 
disappeared from the waiting room, as 
far as he could see. Disconsolately he 
resumed his place at the end of the line 
again, and cursed his folly in being ob- 
sessed by the notion of Miss Kathleen 
Fletcher. 

The chapters of misadventure which 
had marked his arrival in the United 
States seemed to be closed. He had, 
with some grim humor, assured himself 
that he was prepared for false arrest, 
for extradition from one State to an- 
other on any casual grounds, for rail- 
road wreck and disaster at the least. 
He had toyed with the notion of buying 
a traveler’s accident insurance policy 3 
and he had allowed his mind to perform 
many tricks dealing with his first hours 
in the country, and pretending to fore- 
cast the future from the past. 

But he arrived at Lexington without 
calamity ; and the trip out to the smaller 
town of Bluevale was without incident. 
He had, to be sure, had the delusion of 
Miss Fletcher’s presence for a second 
in the railroad station where he changec 
to the little local train; but this time he 
told himself, with distinct annoyance, 
that he would not even bother to prove 
it a delusion. It was one—that was all 
there was about it. It was a delusion, 
and he was a fool of a very highly qual- 
ified sort. 

The hotel at Bluevale to which he re- 
paired, at the distinguished solicitation 
of a gray-haired darky with Chester- 
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fieldian manners—he actually had the 
sense of being met by an ancient re- 
tainer of old and dear friends, who 
were impatiently awaiting him, and who 
had conveyed to their servant some of 
their own ardent hospitality—was a de- 
lightful structure. It was a wide house, 
two and a half stories high, the broad 
center flanked by two great, colonnaded 
wings. It stood well back from the 
main street, on which it was situated, 
and the drive to its broad front door led 
through an avenue of oaks, rustily 
golden in the autumn sunshine. The 
grass of the lawn, which stretched down 
before the house to the street, was green 
with a springlike vividness of color; the 
air was finely bracing and sweet; there 
were comfortable-looking houses, old- 
fashioned, colonnaded, on either side of 
the road. 

Opposite the hotel there was a vaunt- 
ing Queen Anne structure of parti-col- 
ored bricks, which the driver pleasantly 
informed him was the residence of the 
honorable something or other. Near by 
was a brand-new courthouse of staring 
design. “We-all is de county seat, sah,” 
said his informant proudly. A spire 
or two pierced the warm, blue sky in 
the distance. He saw some old ladies 
bending above their flower beds, not 
yet despoiled by frost in this kindly cli- 
mate. He was seized with a warm re- 
gard for Bluevale. He preferred it to 
New York as much as he preferred his 
quaint old driver to the miscreant in 
whose care he had taken his first drive 
in the New World. 

The landlord of the Bluevale Audi- 
torium Hotel was, in spite of the name 
of his hostelry, as warmly welcoming as 
was befitting to the proprietor of the 
Auditorium’s hack and coachman. He 
gave Gerald a wide choice in rooms, 
telling him the good and bad points of 
each with disinterested candor. He 
“allowed” that he would be glad to serve 
a second breakfast at once; and it 
proved so good a one that Mr. Cromar- 
tin wondered that his father had ever 
allowed the chance to revisit America 
to escape him. And all this was before 
he revealed the fact that he bore an in- 
troduction to Mr. Hathaway. When 


that name was mentioned, it was per- 
fectly evident that he could have the 
hotel for the asking—building, good 
will, and all. 

“Judge Hathaway, sir, is one of the 
first citizens of Bluevale; one of the 
very first citizens. Any gentleman that’s 
a friend of the judge’s : 

Gerald hastened to disclaim the dis- 
tinction. He merely had a letter of in- 
troduction to Mr. Hathaway—judge, 
was it? Judge by brevet, it seemed to 
be, after the kindly, title-bestowing hab- 
it of the region. But that he had a let- 
ter was enough. The landlord of the 
Bluevale Auditorium Hotel insisted 
upon sending an escort with him to Mr. 
Hathaway’s office, which was in plain 
sight from the front door of the hotel. 
Accompanied by a barelegged negro 
lad, Gerald set forth to present Mr. 
Hamidge’s letter to his Kentucky col- 
league. : 

Mr. Hathaway and several other gen- 
tlemen were in his offices. Dense blue 
clouds of smoke made that fact appar- 
ent, even if it rendered the gentlemen 
temporarily indiscernible. When Mr. 
Cromartin was finally able to distin- 
guish the man for whom he had the in- 
troductory message, he found him to be 
a long, lean, brown-and-black person— 
brown-skinned, black-haired, _ black- 
eyed, black-mustached—with a narrow 
forehead and a belligerent jaw. 

3ut in spite of the fanatic’s mold of 
the upper part of his head, and the 
mulish cast of his lower features, he 
was a man of considerable attractive- 
ness when he unbent. This he did the 
instant he had received Gerald’s creden- 
tials. He led the way from the outer 
office, with its old, battered furniture, 
its abundance of cuspidors, its dearth 
of books, into an inner office. 

“There was an investigation into this 
Peter Sheridan business some time ago 
—twenty years, I should say,” he said. 
“Tt was before my time. I’m forty-two, 
but I didn’t come into the firm until ten 
years ago. Thought I could do better 
with strangers—tried it on my own 
hook in Lexington. But when the old 
man began to fail, about ten years back, 
I came home. I can remember hearing 
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something of the former investigation 
from him. They discovered nothing, | 
think.” 

“Doubtless there was nothing to dis- 
cover,” said Gerald courteously. “But 
it’s an important matter now—a matter 
of inheritance and of clearing the title 
to a great property, whereas then it was 
the minor matter of setting a father’s 
mind at rest. So that I’ve thought it 
best to go over the same old ground 
again. It occurred to me that Peter 
Sheridan, having no great love of his 
kindred, might have changed his name. 
That might account for there being no 
record of any property transfers in 
which he figures. So I've about con- 
cluded to look into all the transfers of 
the period at which he is supposed to 
have bought, and to trace them down, 
no matter what the names on the deeds.” 
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ey 3 
Something rolled backward into the bush. 


“A very good idea,” agreed Judge 
Hathaway. “I'll detail a man to go 
through all the Bluevale registry of 
deeds for the year you mention—and 
say a year before and a year after. It’s 
difficult to fix a date after so long a 
time. Every one of them that isn’t in 
the same ownership now we'll make 
note of ; and we'll track down the other 
owners—as many of them as happen 
not to be native to the region and easily 
accounted for.” 

“That was my plan,” agreed Gerald. 

“T’ll put a man on it at once, my dear 
fellow,” said Judge Hathaway, with ex- 
pansive cordiality. “But it will be a 
work of some days. You must come 
out to my ranch with me—I was going 
down to-niorrow—and try a little of our 
Kentucky riding. You'll like it, I'll 
wager.” 
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Gerald thanked him, and murmured a 
few protests; but they were overborne 
by the hospitable insistence of the 
“judge.” He finally consented to go 
down with that legal luminary on the 
next day but one to his stock farm, ten 
miles out of Bluevale. He almost feared 
the Auditorium Hotel proprietor’s re- 
proach; he felt that he was rebuffing 
one hospitable soul at the insistence of 
another. But the landlord took the sit- 
uation with more than philosophy. His 
friendly attitude was that of one of two 
brothers who surrenders a delightful 
guest to his kinsman for a period. 

“The judge’s place is worth going far 
to see,” he said, with much local pride. 

And then, as he was an old man, Ger- 
ald began to interview him on the sub- 
ject of the strangers who had settled in 
Bluevale in the early eighties. The 
landlord had a wonderfully retentive 
memory. He recalled an infinitesimal 
score which one stranger had departed 
owing him. He recalled the favorite 
dish gf another, the color of ties a third 
had affected, the left-handed habit of 
driving of a fourth; but he gave no clew 
to the searcher for Peter Sheridan. He 
remembeted no dark-browed, anarchis- 
tic young Irishman, with a taste for 
strong drink and for its corollary em- 
broilments, who had come to the region 


_in the period of which Gerald inquired. 


And the young investigator, swallow- 
ing his impatience, was forced to jour- 
ney with the cordial Judge Hathaway 
out to Midlands—so the judge’s place 
was called—no wiser in regard to Nora 
Braisted’s most inconsiderate uncle than 
he was when he arrived at Bluevale. 

Midlands was obviously the pride of 
its owner’s heart; and Gerald, cherish- 
ing a certain weakness for horseflesh 
himself, did not wonder at his host’s 
infatuation. The dwelling itself was 
nothing unusual—a wide, roomy, South- 
ern house, bisected by a great hall 
through which stairs curved to an upper 
gallery; a house of many verandas, up- 
stairs and down, of comfortable, open 
fires, of well-worn, comfortable furni- 
ture, and few adornments. ~* 

But the stables were delights; fine 
enough, well cared for enough, to have 


been ladies’ boudoirs, Gerald thought. 
Here ventilating schemes had_ been 
brought to high efficiency; here cleanli- 
ness had been made a high art. Over 
each stall hung the pedigree of the horse 
that inhabited it. Every horse had its 
Sunday bridle. Gerald learned, with 
barely concealed amusement, that the 
judge was a churchman who felt that 
he was doing honor to his religious con- 
victions when he made this distinction 
between the daily and the Sunday ap- 
parel of his pets, and excused some of 
his gambling proclivities on the ground 
of that observance. 

“Every Sunday morning, sir,” he told 
Gerald, swelling out his chest, “every 
Sunday morning I go through the sta- 
bles and the quarters and give every 
horse a lump of sugar. I’ve been de- 
nounced, sir, by some of our clergy, 
who are opposed to a trying out of 
horses on the track. I have been de- 
nounced from the pulpit of some, sir. I 
ask you how many of them observe the 
Sabbath as I do—an extra hour of sleep 
for all my boys in the morning, an extra 
rasher of bacon with their breakfast, 
and a special outfit for my horses, with 
a special visit from me and a special 
lump of sugar, sir!” 

Gerald managed to gasp that the 
judge’s course was a highly commenda- 
ble one. 

Mrs. Hathaway, wife of this model 
Sabbatarian, was a faded, apprehensive- 
looking woman, who had once been very 
pretty. It was palpable from her hus- 
band’s complimentary manner to her, 
and his tender deference, that he was 
unaware of the changes time had 
brought to her appearance. He re- 
counted, with naive pride, the struggle 
he had had to win her; and he evidently 
thought the victory had been well worth 
while. Mrs. Hathaway colored a little 
with pleasure; but when the color died 
down, she wore again the nervous pallor 
which had impressed Gerald on_ his 
meeting with her. 

“Are you a horse lover, too, Mrs. 
Hathaway ?” he asked, late in the even- 
ing, when they had had coffee before 
the big fire in the sitting room, and when 
Mrs. Hathaway had played the accom- 
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paniments for her young daughter’s 
singing—an entertainment asked for by 
the judge, who had the air of a man 
offering to a guest the finest of musical 
treats; and indeed Gerald found the 
young girl’s flutelike voice very pleas- 
ing, and her dark, vivid eyes and wild- 
rose color very lovely to look upon. 
Mrs. Hathaway averred that she had 
always loved horses. 

“Not quite so well that I go out with 
the judge each night to bid them good 
night,” she said, half laughing, as the 
judge arose for his nightly pilgrimage. 
“But Gwennie does that.” 

Gwennie had thrown a hooded cape 
over her shoulders, and was prepared to 
accompany her father. Gerald, smiling 
sympathetically on the picture they 
made, declined to accompany them. 
When they had left the room, his host- 
ess turned to him with a swift glance 
of supplication. 

“Mr. Cromartin,” she began nervous- 
ly, “I’m going to do an awful thing. I’m 
going to ask you to give my husband a 
message I’m afraid to give him myself. 
He has forbidden me ever to refer to 
a certain subject—I don’t dare disobey 
him; but I cannot slecp if he doesn’t 
know. This was thrown in our window 
this morning.” She held a ball of paper 
to him. “Won’t you—won’t you please 
—-say that it was thrown into the room 
just now, and that you picked it up? He 
will read it then. It’s a warning from 
the night raiders.” 

“The night raiders?” repeated Gerald 
stupidly, holding out his hand to receive 
the communication. 

Mrs. Hathaway nodded, her 
fixed imploringly upon him. 
smoothed out the paper, and read, in 
an illiterate handwriting upon the dirty 
sheet : 


” 


eves 


Last call. Withdraw from your tobacco 
contracts before Sunday or you know what 
to expect. 


The customary skull and crossbones 
of such literature went for signature. 
Gerald rolled the paper into a ball again, 
and looked inquiringly at his hostess. 
She hurried to the front of the room, 
and opened a window. 


He’ 
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“He'll explain it,” she said hurriedly, 
“if only, if only you'll do what I pray 
and entreat you to do. It isn’t so, of 
course ; but it might save life if he could 
be brought to listen.” 

“Of course, I'll tell the fib, my dear 
lady,” Gerald assured her. 
not make the littlest scratch on my bat- 
tered old conscience. But a 

“He'll explain it, he’ll explain it. I'll 
be out of the room so as not to compli- 
cate things by looking guilty when you 
tell the—fib. When they come in, will 
you say that I’ve come to talk with Mina 
the cook, and that I want Gwennie to 
goto bed? Thank you, and I'll be back 
as soon as you've told him.” 

Gerald stood by the open window, 
looking out upon a moonlighted, peace- 
ful night, crumpling the ball of paper in 
his hand. In a little while, Judge Hath- 
away and his daughter came back to the 
house, crossing the bright sward before 
it. Gerald watched the electric lights in 
the stables, a quarter of a mile to the 
left, go suddenly out as the two figures 
came on. 

He gave Gwennie her mother’s mes- 
sage, and the girl, with pretty “good 
nights,” left the room. Gerald turned 
to the judge. 

“T’ve another message. I don’t know 
for whom it is or whence it comes. It 
arrived via the open window as I stood 
there. I can scarcely believe it was in- 
tended for me—though I have had some 
queer, adventures since I landed here, 
and there’s no telling.” 

He gave the slip to Judge Hathaway. 
The judge’s nostrils twitched, and an 
angry red mottled his sallow face. 

“Damn their insolence!” he shouted, 
slamming his fist upon a center table 
full of books and flowers so that the 

vases shook. “I defy them. I 

“Then the message was for you?” 
said Gerald. “Not for me? May I 
ask 

“You may well ask! You may well 
ask if this is a free country! Am I to 
be dictated to as to what market I shall 
sell my goods at? I ask you, is any 
man, any free-born American citizen, to 
be told where he shall and where he 
shall not sell the products of his labor, 
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or of his wealth? Is such a state of 
things endurable?”’ 

“I’m afraid you’re propounding eco- 
nomic problems to me, and I’m nothing 
of an economist. Is it one of the many 
obscure forms of trades unionism?” 

“Sir,” said Judge Hathaway, much as 
if he were addressing a judge and jury; 

“sir, I am a tobacco grower. Not a 
large one, and not primarily that. But 
I have some of my own money invested 
in tobacco lands, and my wite’s inher- 
itance is in that form. You may have 
heard of the tobacco trust ? No? Well, 
you can guess what it is. It is in prac- 
tical control of the tobacco business in 
this country. I have been selling my 
product to the trust. I admit that they 
have lowered prices. I don’t enjoy hav- 
ing a trust for a buyer any more than 
the rest of the world does. But in this 
part of the country there are many 
growers—no, not many growers, but 
some—who believe that they can force 
the trust to make terms with them. 
How? By refusing to sell to the trust. 
I have not the least earthly objection to 
their refusal to sell to the trust. I don’t 
care what they do with their product. 
They may try to carry it the other side 
of Jordan with them for all I care. But 
for myself, I propose to sell my tobacco 
to the people that are in the market to 
buy it. That is the trust. I have agreed 
to sell to the trust. I have told those 
hotheads who were sent to persuade me 
not to that I should do as I pleased with 
my own. I have been receiving threat- 
ening letters since. This is one of 
them.” 

“The party which doesn’t sell to the 
trust is the night-raiding party?” asked 
Gerald. 

“Yes,” answered the judge shortly. 
“They ride about intimidating the men 
who can be intimidated by firing to- 
bacco barns, shooting at trust growers, 
trying to inaugurate a general reign of 
terror.” 

“You do not fear that they may be 
as good—or as bad—as their threats in 
your case 


“Bah! I know them. I know who 


the leaders in this sort of deviltry are. 
Til jail them all. 


I'll make some of 


them swing for it! Don’t misunder- 
stand me. I don’t mean to imply that 
every man who is fighting the trust is 
doing so by unwarrantable means. But 
there’s a lawless element in the party, 
and it is the one which predominates in 
this section, I’m afraid. The kind of 
men and boys who would be doing some- 
thing else violent if it weren’t this. It 
enrages me particularly because it 
frightens my wife. Nothing frightens 
Gwennie!” he added proudly. “I shall 
take Virginia down to Lexington with 
me when we go down on Tuesday morn- 
ing. The thing has been getting on her 
nerves. Here she comes now. Not a 
word of this to her, Mr. Cromartin, 
not a word!” 

And the gallant judge led the con- 
versation to lightsome themes, suited 
for feminine ears, while his wife’s eyes 
implored Gerald for a signal. 

Sunday at the old-fashioned country 
church, with the vehicles—new and old, 
buckboards, buggies, automobiles, carry- 
alls, and every sort—gathered under a 
little shed, with leisurely talk and visit- 
ing after the service, with invitations to 
two carriage loads to come over to Mid- 
lands for luncheon, invitations which 
were accepted with as much noncha- 
lance as they were given, was a delight- 
ful day to Gerald. He was enjoying, 
with the zest of a young man, the see- 
ing of a new sort of life. He forgot 
the night raiders in the quiet, seemly, 
pleasures of the day. 

At midnight—he had been asleep 
scarcely half an hour, he thought—he 
was awakened by the clatter of hoofs 
on the-drive below his window. There 
was a call for the judge—a long-drawn 
“whoo-ee!” twice repeated, a ringing of 
the doorbell, a confusion of sounds. He 
heard his host’s window, next his own, 
flung wide, and then the quick, curt 
speech of the messenger. 

“That you, jedge? They’ve fired the 
barns. Grimley and Wheaton have 
turned on all the apparatus to stop the 
flames—don’t know how much good it’ll 
do. Some hose has been cut. Inside job, 
that. Them chemicals may do some 
good. There’s shootin’, How long be- 
fore you'll be ready?” 
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And into the dream she was entering, with the irrational irresponsibility of dream women! 


How long? It seemed to Gerald not 
ten minutes before he was one of a great 
cavalcade sweeping down the drive and 
out into the beautiful, still, autumn, 
moonlit country. He knew that the 
house was guarded by men from the 
stables and the farm. He knew that 
neighbors had appeared in an incredi- 
bly short time; and that they, with some 
of the Midlands employees, his host, 
and himself, all armed, were sweeping 
on toward the tobacco barns, five miles 
from the house. 

He had a thrilling sense of adventure. 
He felt the cool air rush by his cheek, 
his fingers closed lovingly around the 
revolver his host had thrust into his 
hand. The motion of the splendid horse 
beneath him was more delightful, more 
soothing to him than the swinging of 


his cradle had been when he was a baby. 
He had never been in a fight, never in 
an impersonal quarrel where to batter, 
to slay, maybe, to prove one’s self the 
better man was a righteous perform- 
ance. Primeval joy and fire ran through 
his veins. 

And suddenly, blent with that deli- 
cious, that intoxicating current, ran the 
thought of the girl. He had youth's 
moment of wishing to show itself a 
magnificent fighting man in one wom- 
an’s eyes. And they were Kathleen 
Fletcher’s eyes in which he wished, in 
that moment of primitive, surging emo- 
tion, so to shine. He swept on through 
the night, heart and blood singing. 

In twenty minutes they were at the 
blazing barns. The countryside was 
ruddily illumined, the orange-red of the 
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flames obscuring the pale, peaceful 
glamour of the moon. In the light of 
the flames there were seen running 
figures, black and fantastic, in the red 
glow. They were shooting as they ran, 
shooting as they appeared and disap- 
peared. Some one, hurrying out to 
meet the judge, caught a bullet in his 
shoulder on the way. Gerald had seen 
the bush from behind which the flash 
had come. He rode down upon it. He 
fired. Something rolled backward into 
the brush. 

There was a swift confusion of or- 
ders on both sides. Neighbors and allies 
closed in upon Judge Hathaway. 

“Keep in the middle!” they told him. 
“They want to kidnap you. You re- 
member Leander ?” 

The judge chafed violently at the 
safeguards thrown around him. He 
eluded them to a certain extent. It 
was just as the raiders had received the 
word to fly, and were putting the com- 
mand into execution. 

“I'll not let them get away like this!” 
cried Judge Hathaway, and drove his 
horse forward out of the circle of his 
protectors. 

There were two flying shots. His 
horse went down, and he under the 


. horse. When they pulled him from un- 


der, they found him bleeding from a 
wound in the upper leg. 

“Mrs. Birdsong’s is the nearest 
house,” said some one. “Carry him 
there! Ah, here come the officers—too 
late, as usual!” 

The sheriff and a posse rode into view 
with every appearance of extreme haste. 
The telephone: message for them had 
been sent from Midlands as the judge’s 
party had ridden off to the protection 
of the barns. 

“T saw one of them, Waters,” the 
judge shouted to the sheriff. ‘‘Slouch- 
hatted, masked, and all the rest of it, 
I saw one of them! I'll swear to it any- 
where. I'll swear to it! It was he gave 
me this Ouch! What are you do- 





ing here with me?” he demanded of his 
friends, who were lifting him upon an 
improvised litter. 

“Going to carry you to Mrs. Bird- 
song’s, judge,” some one answered. 


“Sent a hurry call in for Doctor Red- 
path. Steady now, boys!” 

“It was that Gilroy!” shouted the 
judge, by way of farewell to the sheriff. 
“It was Gilroy without a shadow of a 
doubt! If you don’t get him, Waters, 
you'll be shy one vote next election.” 

And his voice died away as the party 
of four who carried him, swung in a 
bed of coats whipped upon saplings, be- 
gan to move. The flames were dying 
down, subdued in part by the water and 
chemicals which the barn guard had 
been applying. 

Gerald walked beside the stretcher. 
The glorious mood of fight had unac- 
countably gone out of him. It had de- 
parted when the man behind the bush 
had doubled up. He was glad, with an 
awful sense of horror barely escaped, 
that he had seen the wounded man pick 
himself up by and by and hobble away 
to his companions. The judge looked 
uncomfortably white in the moonlight ; 
and sometimes a groan made its way 
post his zealously closed, black-bearded 
lips. 

Mrs. Birdsong’s house lay half a mile 
away from the river bank, on which the 
judge’s tobacco barns, bordering his to- 
bacco fields, stood. It seemed an end- 
less half mile to Gerald—infinitely long- 
er than the five miles they had galloped 
through the night to reach the mélée. 
He walked beside his horse, and occu- 
pied himself with crude questionings 
upon the human way of doing things. 
There was something out of joint with 
the poor race, he decided. It was not 
so lovely a place as it had seemed a 
while ago. And he was glad—glad that 
no woman, least of all Miss Fletcher, 
had been there to see them all acting 
like murderous lunatics. What a queer 
girl she was, to be sure, with her vague 
outreaching toward the world of mys- 
tery which surrounds this world of fact! 

A glimmer of lights brighter than the 
moonlight that bathed everything first 
heralded the nearing of Mrs. Birdsong’s 
house. 

“They seem to be up,” said Gerald 
stupidly to the man by whose side he 
happened to be. 


“Yes, of course. We sent a man 
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ahead on horseback to tell the old lady 
what to expect.” 

“An old lady?” Gerald repeated the 
words mechanically. He had no real 
interest in the age of Mrs. Birdsong. 

“Yes; but she’s game for anything, 
all right. A fine, little, right and tight 
old lady. Greatly respected hereabouts. 
I believe she could sell her tobacco to 
any one she wanted to without stirring 
up a bit of trouble. The boys would be 
afraid to tackle her the way they did 
the judge here, for all he’s a big fellow 
and a lawyer; and she’s only a little 
mite of a white-haired woman. They 
most of them can recollect times she’s 
caught them doing something they 
hadn’t ought to do, and the way she’s 
laid into them for it. She’s a little 
something of a Tartar—though she’s a 
good, kind woman, too. Funny, the 
thing that makes men afraid, ain’t it? 
’*Tain’t the law—the judge has got it all 
on his side. And he’s got money, and in- 
fluence, and all. But I tell you, any of 
that gang to-night would be more afraid 
of old Mrs. Birdsong, that’s got none 
too much money and don’t know or 
care about any law. Here we are, now!” 

A door in the middle of the house 
opened, and framed in it, outlined in 
the light, was the slight figure of an 
elderly woman. She was very erect; 
and it struck Gerald that the intense sil- 
ver whiteness of her hair, upon which 
the hall lamps shone down dazzlingly, 
was rather like a crown. 

“Bring him up this way!” she called. 
“The doctor’ll be here in five minutes 
now. I’ve been talking to Mrs. Red- 
path over the telephone. Judge—judge, 
why would you go and be so rash, espe- 
eially after being so pig-headed? There, 
there, this isn’t the time to talk to you! 
Come in, all of you. The coffee’s ready, 
and some sliced ham, and some bread. 
You'll all need it after this sort of a 
picnic. And—the front room, please! 
I’ve all the hot water and lint that’ll be 
needed. Kathleen, you come down and 
give these poor, starved, fighting men 


some coffee while I get the judge’s 
things off him. Thad—you know the 
way to the dining room—lead to it, and 
don’t be standing there! Coming, Kath- 
leen ?” 

“Yes, grandma!” 

The voice sounded in the hall over- 
head. Gerald, headed toward the din- 
ing room in the wake of Thad and the 
other men, stood transfixed. He looked 
up toward the head of the stairs. He 
rubbed his eyes. This was all a dream, 
anyway! This was a nightmare of 
shooting and burning in a strange coun- 
try; and into the dream she was enter- 
ing, with the irrational irresponsibility 
of dream women! 

Certainly she appeared at the head 
of the stairs—Kathleen Fletcher, slim, 
straight, dark-haired, pure-eyed. Cer- 
tainly she walked down the stairs, her 
hand white upon the old mahogany rail 
worn lustrous from many generations 
of such hands. A gleam of rosy light 
flashed from the great gem in a ring 
she wore. Surely she was smiling in 
hospitable welcome upon the man at 
the foot of the stairs, and was offering 
him her hand, and he was saying: “Miss 
Kathleen! The sight of you’s good for 
sore eyes.” Certainly she had turned 
to come toward the dining room; and 
now, at the moment when the vision 
should melt, the dream dissolve—for 
she was so near that he could touch 
her—he was going to—he would put 
out his hand, and she would disappear 
into nothingness. Certainly at that in- 
stant, she recoiled. She looked up at 
him, her smiling, friendly face became 
stiffened in proud inquiry; and a voice, 
not like that that had spoken to old 
Mrs. Birdsong, said to him: 

“You? Here?” 

There was no question that America 
was a land for strange happenings, Mr. 
Cromartin decided, as, having admitted 
his identity and his presence in the place 
she designated as “here,” he followed 
Miss Fletcher into the dining room to 
consume cold ham and hot coffee. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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HE Young Reporter laid down 
the thin, typewritten sheets, and 
frankly winked back two real 

salt tears, 

“Gad,” he exclaimed, “it must be 
good to make me do that! Does it seem 
good to you, Margaret?” 

The Little Person had listened very 
quietly to the reading of his story. 

“You have an excellent memory,” she 
observed. 

This scarcely indicated unmixed en- 
thusiasm, and might even be thought 
slightly enigmatic. But the Young Re- 
porter was busy folding and smoothing 
his manuscript and glancing at his 
watch. 

“You see,” he went on, “I wanted 
you to hear it first of any because you 
know more about it—why, it’s half 
yours!” 

He snapped the case of his watch 
shut, and looked at her with that sud- 
den, winsome smile that never had 
failed to bring an answering curve to 
her lips; but the Little Person was con- 
sidering, and her eyes dropped absently 
to a frayed spot in the rug. 

“Yes,” she finally assented, “I think 
bis." 

Something in her tone brought his 
eyes to her face a little more intently, 
the lids narrowed. 

“Well, you never wrote it, you know,” 
he reminded her dryly. ‘And—do you 
think you could?” 

There was no reply, and he seemed 
to expect none, for he went back at 
once to the topic under discussion, re- 
suming his cheerful tone, and asked her 
whether she liked his story. 

“It's very well written,” said the Lit- 
tle Person; “but IT don’t think I’m quali- 
fied to give an opinion, because—well, 



































Page one burned her fingers. 


you see, I was there when it happened. 
It’s perhaps too close to get a perspec- 
tive.” 

The Young Reporter was greatly 
pleased. 

“It must be all right, then, if it 
brings back what really happened. I'd 
better be off to post it while it’s hot.” 

He began struggling into his over- 
coat. 

“I’m immensely relieved that you like 
it, Margie. I couldn’t have done it with- 
out your help—in telling me what hap- 
pened. Of course, I don’t mean the real 
work. J expect great things of it. 

“Gad, I’m as hoarse as an old crow. 
Do you know we’ve sat here five mortal 
hours ?” 

He crossed the room to stand before 
her, hat in hand, brilliant, aggressive, 
splendid, his eyes softening to a look of 
appealing tenderness. 

“T’ll come soon again, little one; but 
don’t wait in for me, because I’ve neg- 
lected the paper shamefully for the 
story, and shall be making up for it.” 

Somehow, behind the commonplace 
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words, there was a tone that lent them 
meaning; that showed what concrete 
thing this success meant to him, and 
that he would not trust himself to see 
her until he was sure of it. And the 
soft, significant fire in his eyes brought 
the color to her cheeks before he walked 
swiftly to the door and closed it sharply 
behind him. 

“Oh!” breathed the Little Person, as 
she heard him racing down the five 
flights of stairs that were none too 
clean. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the Little Person 
again. Then she ran to the mirror. 

It was a very small mirror, and quite 
inadequate when it came to inspecting 
the safety pin at the back of one’s belt. 
Indeed, she was so unused to a full 
view of herself that once, looking into 
a large mirror some distance off, she 
had exclaimed: “‘What a queer little 
person!” and so given herself a nick- 
name. 

Still, even its wavering surface could 
not conceal the fact that a rare and not 
unbeautiful flush had quite blotted out 
her “office wrinkles” ; that her eyes had 
a glorified shine, and her mouth a baby- 
ish tremor quite unsuitable for the- 
young-woman-who-earns - her - living; 
quite the expression, in fact, of the- 
young - woman - who - makes - some- 
man-do-it-for-her, in clinging feminin- 
ity. 

But it vanished as a thought came 
that tightened her lips, and she turned 
to open the old desk that incongruously 
held a washbowl and pitcher. 

From away back, under a heap of the 
neat collars she wore, “to make her look 
more like Jane Eyre than she felt,” she 
extracted a bulky manuscript, and sat 
down with it on her lap. Her story! 
The story she had written nights when 
she was too tired to sleep; daytimes in 
trolley cars and subways; Sundays 
when she should have been breathing 
the fresh air denied her through the 
week—for more than a year. And it 
was good. The Big Critic had said so. 

“Not like that,” she had told him, 
nodding with airy confidence. “Wait 
till some day when I don’t have to be 
tired, and I can sit in a room where you 
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see real trees, and maybe a hill or a bit 
of ocean out of the window—t/hen I'll 
write it!” 

The Big Critic had hinted that he had 
an aunt—nice aunt—who lived in the 
country. 

But the Little Person had turned the 
subject so deftly, she could see him 
wonder whether she had understood; 
and he was led to make vague remarks 
about young folks with brains being a 
good investment for old men’s money. 
But the Little Person had conceived a 
rather pitiful dread of debts and obliga- 
tions. 

His encouragement, however, had 
done a great deal to help her bright dis- 
dain of petty hardships—the dingy of- 
fice, with its soul-killing work; the 
lumpy cot that did duty as a divan in 
the daytime, the frayed rug, the scrappy 
meals at fourth-rate restaurants, the 
five flights of stairs that were none too 
clean; for was she not a literary light 
under a bushel—the bushel soon to be 
removed ? 

3ut that hope was gone now. For it 
was her story that the Young Reporter 
had read this afternoon—her story told 
as he would tell it, in his brilliant, 
graphic way, after two weeks’ work. 
She had told it to him as it had hap- 
pened to her, one night while the lights 
glittered, and the orchestra played 
tinkly music, and he sat entranced, ab- 
sently consuming the oysters he loathed, 
and all kinds of mysterious and indi- 
gestible concoctions. 

Of course, he did not know that she 
was writing it; and it was really won- 
derful how quickly he had absorbed it, 
with what amazing accuracy he had 
filled in the gaps. And yet—against her 
faithful work of more than a year 

The Little Person lit a match, and ap- 
plied it to page one. A real hearth 
would have helped; “her pale, stricken 
face lighted fitfully by the heartless 
blaze as she watched the precious words 
crumble to ashes before her sorrowing 
eyes’’—something like that. 

Here page one burned her fingers, 
and she hurriedly dropped the flaming 
bit into the washbasin. The match 
went out, and she kindled another for 
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page two, which scorched her lashes. 
Page three refused to ignite; and she 
tore the rest of the manuscript to pieces 
in a temper, and dropped it into an in- 
adequate wastebasket. 

Then she filled her pitcher at the sink 
in the hall, and began to do her Sunday 
washing, pasting the handkerchiefs on 
the most nearly clean windowpanes, and 
hanging the other articles—home manu- 
factured of cotton crape to save iron- 
ing—on a line that stretched across the 
room, and caught her under the chin 
every time 
she was in a 
hurry and 
forgot about 
it. 

And _ then, 
suddenly, she 
began _ to 
laugh, and 
threw herseli 
on the lumpy 
couch, and 
laughed, and 
laughed. And 
then she lay 
very still in 
the little, ugly 
room at the 
top of the 
stairs that 
were none 
foo. ‘chéian:. 
And the mes- 
senger who 
came with a 
letter from 
the Young 
Reporter got 
no answer to his knock. 

A few nights later, the Young Re- 
porter came himself. It was a stay-at- 
home night for the Little Person, on 
account of rain, and her only pair of 
shoes being wet. So she steadied her 
face when she heard him running im- 
petuously up the stairs, and shaded the 
flame of her spirit lamp as she called 
in a perfectly good, gay voice for him 
to come in; for the Little Person had 
made up her mind. 

“T’ve sold it!” he cried, waving a 
check before her eyes. “And look!” 





A few nights later, the Young Reporter came himself. 


The check showed four figures. 

“It’s going to be a best seller—they’re 
going to advertise , 

The Little Person nodded and 
laughed, quite a delighted laugh; but 
she kept on stirring. The Young Re- 
porter’s face underwent one of its light- 
ning changes. 

“Sweetheart!” he said. 

Then he came to her swiftly, impul- 
sively, knocking her little teapot from 
the table as he passed. 

“Say you’re glad, little girl! Don’t 
you know 
what it 
means to me? 
Im made, 
Margie. I 
don’t have to 
wait any 
longer. I can 
have a home, 
and you— 
you in it, to 
be always my 
little inspira- 
tion!” 

And _ he 
took her in 
his arms. 

The Little 
Person could 
never account 
for what fol- 
lowed. Some- 
how, she 
failed to thrill 
at his touch, 
his. brilliant, 
ender eyes 
favisie d-to 
bring the color to her cheeks. She was 
resenting with curious intensity the un- 
noticed broken teapot. Would he al- 
ways break and destroy thus carelessly 
whatever came in the way of what he 
wanted ? 

Suddenly she pushed him away. 

“No!” she cried furiously. “No!” 

Astonished, angry, he released her. 
She swallowed hard to keep down a 
torrent of words. Then: 

“Dan,” she said, in a funny, flat little 
voice, “I don’t think I’d be an—an in- 
spiration to you any more. You see, 
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there are only two kinds of 
people—live ones and dead 
ones. You’re very much alive 
—big, vital, successful. I’m 
feeling—rather dead just now. 
You don’t want to marry 
me.” The dangerous tender- 
ness began to come back into 
his eyes, and she hurried on. 
“And I,” she added lightly, “I 
don’t care to marry you. 
Thank you just the same,” 
breathlessly. ‘Good-by.” 

She faced him with out- 
stretched hand and a stiff 
smile that did very well. He 
stared at her, deeply hurt, 
wholly astonished, and went 
out. 

The Little Person slowly 
turned, and began picking up 
the broken china from the 
floor. 


It was not long after that 
she fell ill, and the Big Critic 
came to see her, and taxed her 
only armchair with his bulk. 
He came to talk about his 
aunt, who needed some one 
young and bright to keep away the 
ghostly memories in the big house in 
the country. And this time the Little 
Person’s nerves were not.as steady, nor 
her bright disdain of the rug, and the 
stairs, and the lumpy couch as much in 


evidence. So her chin quivered when 
she shook her head. 
The Big Critic leaned over and 


touched her shoulder awkwardly. 

“My dear, my dear!” he murmured. 
“I’m fifty-eight, and very fat; and I do 
understand. Can’t you trust me?” 

The quiver was a laugh now, that 
presently choked into a sob while the 
Big Critic patted her kindly. 

“Have a little deluge, if you like, 
my dear, and then we'll get into this fur 
coat I wrenched off my chauffeur for 
you; and we'll go to a place I know, 
where we can get a thick steak and 
hashed-brown potatoes, and just one 
glass of claret, and salad, and—and 
some white ice cream. That’s what 
Aunt Mary says girls are sure to like. 
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After ail, there didn’t seem to be any reason why she shouldn’t 
visit Aunt Mary. 


Doesn’t Aunt Mary sound pretty good 
to you, little girl? She’s expecting you 
to-morrow.” 

The Little Person was just groping 
for the handkerchief that is never there ; 
so he lent her one, tucking it into her 
hand so she wouldn’t have to uncover 
her reddened eyes to take it, and had 
her bundled into the car, and sitting in 
the restaurant with her back to the light, 
after just enough of a drive to clear the 
stuffiness away. The Big Critic did seem 
to understand! 

And, after all, there didn’t seem to be 
any reason why she shouldn't visit 
Aunt Mary, when she was assured that 
it was the only thing in the world that 
would make Aunt Mary’s life bearable 
during the next few months—and to 
think of a room with seven windows, 
and a fireplace to tend in long, sweet 
hours of idleness, a glimpse of hills on 
one side, and the bay on the other— 
quaint, homely pictures and faded sam- 
plers on the wall, and Aunt Mary her- 
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self coming in with glasses of jelly and 
molds of pressed chicken for the in- 
valid. 

So there she was, after a very few 
days, quite fallen in love with the mix- 
ture of country prejudice and second- 
hand worldliness embodied in Aunt 
Mary, and pronouncing the whole place 
a realization of her vision. 

“But I can’t write,” she told the Big 
Critic sadly. “It’s all gone out of me!” 

And so it had, until the deep silence 
of the woods took her in hand and 
taught her things. And then, one day, 
the Big Critic ran out from town to 
come upon her in a corner, with an inky 
nose and disheveled hair, steadily add- 
ing to an untidy pile of hieroglyphics, 
and very cross when spoken to. Lut he 
didn’t seem to mind, for he retired to 
the kitchen, and executed an apparently 
joyful contortion he called ‘‘galumph- 
ing,” which shocked Aunt Mary and 
upset old Sally’s gravity for a week. 
In fact, she never was quite the same 
woman again. 

After that, of course, everything went 
swimmingly; and one day the whole 
house had to be turned upside down for 
the party that was to introduce the new- 
est young successful author to the 
right sort of people. And, of course, 
with the triumph at hand, the new 
young author cared not a whit about it, 
and moped by her fireplace, with 
thoughts of a loveless life, and how 
empty was fame, and so forth. Which 
was very foolish, for anybody might 
know something was going to happen. 

For, of course, as she stood receiving 
her guests, and feeling pleased in spite 
of herself at the pretty things they told 
her, in walked the Young Reporter, 
with the Big Critic, whose face was 
fatuously and inhumanly expressionless. 

He came straight to her in his old 
impetuous fashion, quite ignoring the 
great people in the way; and the Little 
Person found out what her real triumph 
was, and her heart pounded. But her 
chin went up, too, and she greeted him 


sweetly and formally, and turned to the 
next in line with the slightly bored 
smile of a real celebrity. And how she 
did enjoy it! The Big Critic enjoyed it, 
too, for she caught him watching her 
out of the corner of his eye. 

But the Young Reporter disarmed 
her, as usual. He stood aside meekly, 
waiting for her to be at leisure, and her 
heart warmed to the look in his face. 

“I wonder if he’s been getting regu- 
lar meals?” she thought, as she shook 
hands with a renowned sculptor. 

At the first opportunity, the Young 

Reporter was beside her, and they went 
out on the piazza. There was no pref- 
ace. 
“Margaret,” he said, “I’ve learned 
my lesson. I’ve been angry, and a blind 
idiot, and it took your name on a title- 
page to show me what a conceited ass a - 
man can be. Are you going to forgive 
me?” 

Margaret's effort to look mildly in- 
terested in this guest was fast becom- 
ing a miserable failure with that old 
fluttering in her throat. 

“You did rather ask me to be your 
wifely Boswell,” she murmured. 

“Why didn’t you mercifully tell me 
what a hideous egotist I was?” 

“You wouldn’t have believed me.” 

“No; that’s true, I wouldn’t,” he 
agreed, in deep dejection. 

She flew to his defense. 

“Well, after all, why should you? I 
had done nothing, and you had!” 

“Well, you sure have now! And you 
might then. Did you ever think of 
writing that story—the one ui 

The Little Person began to tremble. 

“Don’t let’s go over those dreadful 
times! It’s all past now, and—and Dan 
—will you believe that I—that I’ve 
sometimes regretted—that I didn’t take 
you, anyway?” 

The Young Reporter caught his 
breath. 

“Do you want me now ?” he breathed. 

She did. 
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|F you are fond of exercising the right 

of sex in regard to changing your 
mind, you will find an especial delight 
in the novel which Florence Morse 
Kingsley, author of “Titus,” “The Sin- 
gular Miss Smith,” “The Glass House,” 
etc., has written for SmirnH’s, and 
which will appear complete in the next 
issue of the magazine. “Wilhelmina 
Changes Her Mind” is a delightful, in- 
consequential, witty sort of tale, full of 
charm, and laughter, and pleasant peo- 
ple. It presents for your consideration 
no problems, but it does illustrate en- 
tertainingly certain feminine inconsist- 
encies and peculiarities that it is possi- 
ble you have noticed in yourself and 
others. There’s a breath of youthful 
romance blowing through it as agree- 
able as the clear air after a summer 
storm. If you read it on the first day 
of September, you will find it season- 
able, but it is well worth reading at any 


time. 
Qa. 


LTOGETHER different, a great 
deal more serious, but just as 
pleasant in the reading, is Anne 
O’Hagan’s essay, “Why I Am a Suf- 
fragist.” If you shudder at the thought 
of listening to an argument on woman’s 
suffrage, read this, and you will be con- 
verted—if not to a belief that votes for 
women are a good thing, at least to a 
conviction that the topic is one of the 
most interesting in the world. The es- 
say is a personal appeal and argument; 
it is frank, and sincere, and forceful. 
If we had as good a paper on the other 
side of the question, we would be glad 
to print it. 


BOVE all, don’t fail to read in the 
next issue of SMITH’s what Eliza-- 

beth Newport Hepburn has to say on 
the subject of “in-laws.” We all, 


‘whether married or in single blessed- 


ness, have relatives by law as well as 
blood. We each solve the problem of 
associating with them in slightly differ- 
ent fashion, but there are few of us 
who are quite satisfied with our ac- 
quired kin if we only told the truth 
about it. 


@a. 
OHN D. SWAIN, who wrote “Uncle 
William’s Industrious Young 


Man,” in the current number, has in 
the next issue a great short story, 
“Baron Hausenpfeffer.” We have all 
heard of German nobles forced through 
the pressure of an unkind fate to seek 
their bread as barbers, waiters, and the 
like, but few of us have seen them in 
the flesh. Read this story, and meet 
one of them drawn from life, as he is, 
interesting, surprising, and‘ funny. 
QA 

“T HERE'S another good short story 

by Hildegarde Lavender, one by 
Holman F. Day, and another by Marion 
Hill. There is some funny verse by 
Wallace Irwin, a review of the season’s 
drama by Howard Fitzalan, and an- 
other installment of ‘The Trail of the 
Sheridan Heir.” Altogether in the 
number there are a dozen short stories 
in addition to the complete novel, and 
each story in its way is worth the price 
of the magazine. In the next issue also 
will be the announcement of a new 
serial for SmiTH’s. 
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ow to Prevent and Cure Minor 


oot Troupoles 


By Dr. 


E do not usually connect youth, 
buoyancy, elasticity of spirits, 
and a hopeful aspect upon life 

with our feet, and yet they are intimate- 
ly associated. It is said that a man is 
as old as his arteries, and a woman as 
old as she looks; but a wag once ex- 
claimed that a man is as old as his feet, 
and a woman—but that’s another story ! 
However, a current expression among 
newspaper men is that a man’s as old 
as his legs—which means, of course, 
that when the feet are worn out, when 
they can no longer cover the ground 
with the fleetness of a deer and the en- 
thusiasm and tirelessness of youth— 
well, then one’s usefulness is gone. 
Why should the feet grow old before 
the hands, or any other part of the 
body? Some one has said because they 
are farthest removed from the heart and 
brain. This is true in cases of feeble 
circulation and poor blood; but the chief 
reason is cruel neglect and abuse. 
Those who, through vanity and pride, 
incase their feet in the smallest possible 
shoe, changing the shape with every 
passing fad in footwear, endure anguish 
for this gratification, and develop posi- 
tive deformities in the course of years. 
Others err in the opposite direction, and 
are indifferent as to size, shape, and 
consequences resulting from such care- 
lessness, until the feet cry out in despair 


Lillian Whaitacy 


at such treatment. Only savages can 
afford to ignore the feelings of their 
feet. Civilization demands its price, and 
we pay very heavily in foot ills. 

To insure comfort, the fit of the shoe 
is undoubtedly of first importance. The 
surest means of securing this is to have 
all shoes built over one’s own last, and 
under no circumstances change the style 
worn. A moment’s reflection shows us 
the absurdity of making our feet con- 
form to shoes of varying shapes, re- 
gardless of the shape of the foot itself. 
Just as no two faces are alike, so no 
two feet are alike, even upon the same 
body ; one is usually a little wider, or a 
trifle longer than the other. The so- 
called “common-sense” shoe is unen- 
durable to some feet, whereas those 
built over a Spanish last cripple others; 
and yet both are indiscriminately worn 
without a thought of the havoc they 
play. The ideal shoe is one fitting per- 
fectly into the heel and over the instep, 
giving the toes ample room. 

In the matter of cleanliness, the feet 
require the same attention that is daily 
bestowed upon the face. Unless they 
are scrubbed frequently, the skin be- 
comes dry, very harsh, and thick, the 
pores are clogged with waste substances, 
and a horny layer, called “callous,” soon 
forms. The health of the feet is primar- 
ily dependent upon the hygienic care 
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they receive, It goes without saying that 
a skin thickly coated with grime and 
horny matefial cannot breathe; the 
nourishment to the parts is seriously in- 
terfered with, the circulation is im- 
peded, the nerves suffer, and all sorts of 
ills follow. 

It is a great mistake to abuse the 
feet with coarse, heavily seamed, or torn 
hose. Procure the finest quality your 
purse can afford; and if you must wash 
them yourself every night before retir- 
ing, do so, in order that you may refresh 
yourself with a sweet, clean pair each 
morning. 

Tired feet are quickly rested by giv- 
ing them an alcohol rub, and changing 
one’s shoes and stockings. Indeed, shoes 
that have been worn all day, or street 
shoes in general, should always be re 
moved indoors for those of lighter 
weight. This alone is often sufficient 
to rest feet that have grown hot, tired, 
and achy. 

Powders of talcum and an antiseptic, 
sprinkled into the shoes, are very cool 
ing and comforting ; in many cases pre 
venting the burning, tired feeling that is 
so troublesome in warm weather or in 
heated rooms, or when wearing heavy 


shoes. One of the simplest consists of : 
Powdered Offis TOG: <066. dis,06 decease T ounce 
WMS Gl ZC. esa eGassanesrmes 3 ounces 
Powaered: tale. 6-06-06 ceecserrees 6 ounces 


For feet that have become sensitive, 
so that walking is painful, local baths of 
various kinds are wonderfully helpful. 
To an ordinary foot bath, add the fol 
lowing salts: 


Sodiuin bicarPonate s..0:0.6650.0.0 e408 3 ounces 
SOG SUIDNALE <6. s)0-5-<0 4 a e's owe bier I ounce 
Sf | a a po Se eae RP wre eran 4 ounces 


This bath brings relief to the average 
sufferer. However, where the feet have 
become so tender that all exercise is tor 
ture, a magical change is effected by 
bathing them in a solution containing 
this mixture: 


Crystal iodine sic osc toecss soaees 20 grains 
P'OPROSIIIN: 1OEIIEs << xcss oc gescaess 2 drams 
SOMME BICATHONALE ..:5.0 5 :8:0.0:0 59 <0 2 ounces 
alr e aa cae tele e ne ola Ae senate aes 14 ounces 


Rub the iodine and potassium iodide 
together, add the sodium bicarbonate, 


and mix with the salt. In preparing this 
foot bath, I advise the use of bran soap, 
or of bran flour, with shavings of Cas- 
tile soap; enough of either to make the 
water gelatinously soapy. Divide the 
mixture given above into four parts, and 
use one part for one bath. In other 
words, one-fourth of the above amount 
is enough for one foot bath. The feet 
must first beacleaned, then immersed in 
the bath, and allowed to remain fifteen 
minutes. It is frequently possible after 








After removal of corn, protect toe with ring of felt. 


this treatment to remove _ callous 
growths, corns, etc., with the greatest 
ease. Subjecting the feet to these baths: 
morning and night for one week, usual 
ly insures relief for months to the most 
chronic sufferers. They are truly reju- 
venating, and I heartily recommend 
their use to all those who stand or walk 
a great deal, and to those who feel that 
their feet have become “Oslerized.” 
Strapping the feet with soap plaster— 
if put on properly it does not require 
much space—is helpful to dry, hot skins 
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Insert tuft of cotton saturated in solution of nitrate 
of silver uuder ingrown toe-nail. 


as well as rubbing them with a soap 
paste made of: 


SOftigteeir SOA. 6. ok i iiecie boe5 3-09 0 16 ounces 
GORING, "occ cpiecseweias see ca swe 2 ounces 
PRICOHVOL. «3 05% ciptc tte scaeti ac eansere oe artes IT ounce 
Oil of lavender flowers............ 2 drams 


The soap paste is allowed to dry into 
the skin. It is cooling, softens hardened 
cuticle so that it is readily removed 
either with a coarse towel or pumice 
stone, and also restores tone to muscles 
and nerves. 

Corns are the commonest of all the 
foot troubles. They are the result of ill- 
fitting shoes; and when fully grown, 
and the habit established, as it were, 
they are very difficult to cure. It is, 
of course, possible to remove them and 
temporary relief afforded ; but, since the 
conditions that gave rise to them orig- 
inally are not removed, corns return and 
set up the same mischief. Prevent them, 
if possible. As soon as the slightest 
suspicion of hardened cuticle appears in 


the places where corns usually grow, 


attack it with pumice stone. . If the skin 
is tender afterward, cover it with a piece 
of chamois or soft kid. The pressure 
that was exerted by the shoe on this 
spot is thus slightly relieved, and by 
keeping up these simple measures the 
skin can be kept in good condition. 

There are any number of remedies 
advised for the removal of fully forme 
corns. The favorite one of a French 
chiropodist contains: 


oe INS Se I gramme 
Tincture of cannabis indica.... % gramme 
Alcohol, go per cent............ I gramme 
Ether, 65 per cent.............2% grammes 


MSRM oso: sedi oNiele sc cea deesass 5 grammes 


3etter results are obtained if a foot 
bath as hot as can be borne, containing 
ordinary washing soda, is taken first. 
Then apply the above remedy with a 
camel’s hair brush to the softened corn 
only, for three to five nights, when it 
can usually be lifted out. Sometimes it 
is necessary to repeat the treatment. 

The practice of affording oneself 
temporary relief by keeping corns 
“trimmed” is very bad, as this only stim- 
ulates their growth. Either have them 
removed by a specialist, or pursue prop- 
er home treatment. 

Painful corns should not be removed 
until the soreness has been subdued. 
Usually several applications of tincture 
of iodine will effect this; if not, paint 
the corn with: 


So 5 Ce 1 dram 
Fluid extract of cannabis indica....1 scruple 
EG CU Ae ener ae I ounce 


Then cover with a round piece of 
chamois, and bind it on with adhesive 
plaster. 

Where there is a tendency to soft 
corns, the use of a medicated talcum 
powder is often all that is needed to 
arrest their formation, because they are 
due to moisture between the toes, and 
very often to pressure of narrow shoes. 
A strip of absorbent cotton between the 
toes is good, and a layer of soft kid is 
sometimes corrective. These corns fes- 
ter, and are extremely painful, and may 
become dangerous through infection. 
Apply pure peroxide of hydrogen to 
them on a bit of cotton at the end of 
an orange stick; mop it on thoroughly 
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until the corn ceases to foam; then dust 
With antiseptic powder—formula given 
above—cover with medicated or ab 
sorbent cotton, and strap this on with 
adhesive plaster. It is usually well in 
twenty-four hours; but it is best to keep 
the treatment up for another day or 
two. 

Dry tannin placed between the toes 
is also advised as a cure for soft corns. 

What price can be heavier to pay for 
vanity and the following of absurd fash 
ions than that disfiguring and painful 
deformity of the foot, commonly called 
bunion? A bunion is not a corn, as so 
many believe, although corns frequently 
develop upon bunions. Shoes that are 
too short, and thus force back the great 
toe, and too narrow, so pushing it out 
ward, cause a dislocation of the great 
toe joint—this is a bunion. When the 
membrane covering this joint becomes 
affected, we have that excruciatingly 
painful condition—an inflamed bunion. 
In the beginning, broad-toed shoes will 
sometimes correct the trouble. 

Relief is often afforded by plunging 
the parts in very hot water, afterward 
painting with pure tincture of iodine. 
A noted dermatologist recommends the 
following for bunions : 


Catholic acids = <6s.45 60sase000.cs0a0e eee 
Tincture of iodine. .........0<.0..3.2 Gham 
GIP OREN 5k isn S50 ee G20 wih Cee 2 drams 


This is applied with a camel's hair 
brush daily. 

For very painful bunions, a warm, 
flaxseed poultice worn during the night 
often eases the part; and the following 
ointment is exceedingly good: 

Ichthyol ointment (50 per cent.)..... I ounce 
FLVATOUS WOOL: TAs)s.0'0'%.6 5 a:s'c0sadeoes I ounce 

Mix. Spread the ointment on a clean 
bandage, and bind it around the joint. 

One seldom sees a foot that has not 
one or more crippled nails. Those upon 
the small toes are usually greatly thick 
ened, and resemble a horny mass, for 
the reduction of which the services of a 
chiropodist are required. With time 
and patience, much can be done at home 
for them. After soaking the foot in hot 
water that has been softened with wash 
ing soda and bran flour, scrape away as 


much of the mass as can be removed 
with a cuticle knife, then carefully cut 
down with nail nippers. If this causes 
pain, do not continue ; otherwise, reduce 
the nail as much as possible, trim the 
edges with a file, and cover it with an 
application of liquid collodion. 

Ingrown toe nails are of frequent oc- 
currence, and unless properly cared for 
may give rise to no end of mischief. 
Where the condition exists without any 
serious discomfort, it can be cured by 
lifting that part of the nail which is 
growing inward from its bed, and gen- 
tly pushing a small tuft of absorbent 
cotton under it. This must be renewed 
morning and night, and worn until the 
nail has been trained to grow on a 
straight line. 

When it has pressed its way into the 
surrounding flesh, causing redness and 
painful swelling, the same method as the 
above is pursued, with the addition of 
applications of nitrate of silver. A 
strong solution is necessary—sixty 
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Strap medicated cotton over bunion to relieve pres- 
sure and pain. 
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grains of nitrate of silver to one ounce 
of distilled water. This is swabbed over 
the swelling, and a tuft of cotton satu- 
rated with the liquid is inserted under 
the toe nail. Relief quickly follows. 
This treatment will blacken the parts; 
but it must be kept up until a cure is 
effected. Never scrape a hollow down 
the center of the nail, or cut a notch in 
it, or cut away the corners ; these things 
do more harm than good. Let the nail 
grow out, and trim it off evenly with the 
toe, then smooth it off nicely with the 
file. 

Feet that are dull, and heavy, and 
sometimes become cold and clammy, 
are probably the victims of sluggish cir- 
culation and impoverished blood—that 
is, blood lacking in red corpuscles. Of 
course, local measures will whip up the 
circulation temporarily ; but permanent 
relief comes only when the blood is im- 
proved. 

A preparation called TIrontropon, 
made of concentrated foods with iron 
n a highly assimilable form, is a won- 
derful remedy to use in this connection. 

Locally, immersion of the feet in 
warm, stimulating baths, rubbing them 
briskly afterward with a Turkish towel ; 
also foot gymnastics, such as raising and 
lowering the body upon the toes, bend- 
ing the feet in various directions from 
the ankle joint, practicing the two-step 
and waltz step, are all valuable aids in 
restoring youth, grace, and elasticity to 
the feet. 








Dr. Whitney will be glad to answer, free of 
charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty 
and health. Private replies will be sent to those 
enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope. Ad- 
dress: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 
Seventh Avenue, New York. 








: POCKET EDITIONS : 


USEFUL SUBJECTS 10c, EACH. 
Sheldon’s Letter Writer; Shirley’s Lover’s Guide; Woman’s Secrets, 
or How to Be Beautiful; Guide to Etiquette; Phvsical Health Cul- 
ture; Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development; National 
Dream Book; Zingara Fortune Teller; The Art of Boxing and Self- 
defense; The Key to Hypnotism; U. S. Army Physical Exercises. 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York 


Tell your newsdealer : 
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Guaranteed Against Imperfections. 


Sold by Cotton, 

pealere = 4 us. 
very- 

waale. ; 50% sadite, 





Boston Garter js made in three types shown here, and 
is recommended for comfort and durabilitv. Look for the 
trademarks ‘‘ Boston Garter”’ and ‘** Velvet Grip”’ stamped 
on the loop. Sample pair, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

GEORGE FROST Co., MAKERS, BOSTON, MASS. 



































POPULAR PRICED FOUNTAIN 
AND STYLOGRAPHIC PENS 







“Independent’”’ 


Self-Filling Fountain Pens clean 
and fill a meg by a simple 
push of the knob. ocking de- 
vice makes them absolutely safe. 
No. 62 with No. 2 Gold Pen - $2.00 
No. 64 with No. 4 Gold Pen - $2.50 


“Vulcan” 


Stylos are unequalled for 

writing, ruling d manifold- 
or blac! 

aes or short. $1. 00 

Extra size, 8 aon black 


only, 









We make the regular, safety and self-filling style of fountain 
ens and a large variety of Ink-Pencils. 


Agents Wanted. Free Catalog. 


J. ULLRICH & CO. 


27 Thames Street, (607 Thames Bldg.) New York City 


















Vi BS RANGER BICYCLES 


Mam Have imported roller chains, sprockets and pedals; New 
» Departure Coaster-Brakes and Hubs; Puncture Proof 
Protea highest grade equipment and many advanced 
iCTORY | RICES heels. Guaranteed S$ yrs. 
“FACTORY RICES direct to you are less than 
others ask for cheap 

‘et Misting reliable ee ing @12 up. A few 

ond- hand machines 83 
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‘ ms 5 Weship on ap- 
ARMIES 10 DAYS? FREE TRIAL 32 52,27: 
B: ack hia Prepaid, anywhere in U.S., without a cent in advance. 
6% \ ; DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from 
7k A] ; | anyone at any price until you get our big new ern 

\ and special prices anda marvelous new offer. A posta’ 







F teat Wiel Ian Write it now. TIRES, Coaster-Brake 
Aryem heels, lamps, parts, sundries, half usual prices. 

‘ents everywhere a ae tae” seli- 

ing our catia res and sundries. 
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“Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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Don’t Be a Ringer— 


Own the Time Clock 


Why not own the time clock instead of “ringing up”? There 
is no reason why you can’t do it if you have ambition. 

You begin by making up your mind that you want to do better. 
Then you decide upon the work most congenial to you. It may 
be any occupation listed on the coupon. You simply indicate your 


choice by marking the coupon 
and sending it to the Inter- 
national Correspondence 
Schools. In return you will 
receive without charge a 
wealth of information on the 
trade or profession in which 
you wish to perfect yourself. 

The I. C. S. will show you 
how to start at the beginning, 
or will enable you to advance 
from the point where you are 
today. There is no lost time 
with I. C. S. instruction. It 
is designed to put money in 
a man’s pocket right away. 


International Correspondence Schools 


Box 899, SCRANTON, PA. 


Explain, without further obligation on my part, how 
I can qualify for the position before which I mark X, 


Mine Superintendent 
Mine Foreman 


Automobile Running 
Phumbing, Steam Fitting { 





Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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It’s the very nature of a soda 
cracker to absorb moisture and 
foreign odors. 


That’s why the ordinary soda cracker 
remained so long in obscurity. 


The advent of Uneeda Biscuit and the moist- 
ure-proof and odor-repelling package 
changed all this—for Uneeda Biscuit, 

the perfect soda cracker, keeps 

select company—its own. 


_ To-day the goodness, the fresh- 


ness and body-building vir- 
tues of Uneeda Biscuit 

are acclaimed in 
tenement and 
mansion. 


Never Sold 
in Balk 




















Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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Which Do You Serve, Madam 
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Van Camp’s 





These are actual photograplis. 

‘The one on the right is a vertical sec- 
tion from a dish of home-baked beans. 
‘The other from a can of Van Camp’s. 

In the home dish the top beans are 
crisped by the dry heat and ruined. The 
layer below isn’t even half-baked. It 
hardly gets more than 100 degrees. 

‘The rest of the beans, which boil 
during the baking, are u.erely a mushy 
mass. 

These are the beans that ferment and 
form gas—the beans you call-heavy food. 
‘They are hard to digest—some cannct 
digest — because they don’t get even 
half enough heat. 





Van Camp’s beans are nut-like, mealy 
and whole. None are crisped, none 
broken. They are baked five times as 
well as the home beans. They are baked 
for hours at 245 degrees. But the baking 
is done in steam ovens. 

These beans are easy to digest. 

And with them is baked a tomato 
sauce made of whole, ripe tomatoes. 
The zest goes through and through. 


Here is Nature’s choicest food—84 per 
cent nutriment. In one way it is ruined 
—made soggy and indigestible. In the 
other way it becomes a dish which 
everybody likes. 

One costs you sixteen hours of soak- 
ing, boiling and baking. The other is 
served in a minute. 

There are a million housewives serv- 
ing Van Camp’s. Can’t we induce you 
to join them? You'll never go back to 
home baking after you try one can. 


Yan@mps 
wrgtee? PORK wo BEANS 


**The National Dish’’ 


Three stzes: 10,15 and 20 cents per can 





Van Camp Packing Company 
Established 1861 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


(172) 








Home-Baked 
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¢ The plaster is applied in a jiffy, and the 
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A Wax That 
| Dh ete (an OXe) a ots 


In each Blue-jay plaster there’s a dot 
of B& B wax. That soft wax gently 
loosens the toughest corn. In two days 
the corn comes out. 





pain of the cornendsinstantly. You simply 
forget it. In 48 hours the whole corn 
comes out, 
No soreness, no inconvenience—no 
feeling whatever. Five 
million corns every year are 
removed in just this simple 
way. This is the only 
treatment used for corns by 
folks who know. Sold under 
guarantee. 


Ain the picture is the soft B&B 
wax. It loosens the corn. 

B protects the corn, stopping’ the 
pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. It is 
narrowed to be comfortable. 
Dis rubber adhesive to fasten 

the plaster on, 


Blue-jay 
Corn Plasters 


Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters 
15c and 25c per Package 
All Druggists Sell and Guarantee Them 
If not convinced, ask for sample—free 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. (32) 




















° 
$2 500 Buys the Frame of This Boat 
= — _ (Including illustrated instructions to finish) 
Length 23 feet 
beam 56 inches, 
speed with 6 H. P. 
motor 10 miles; 12 
motor, 15 
miles. 

The Best Boat_Bar- 
al of the Yerr. 
You save better 
than two-thirds the 
regular price. Build 
it by the Brooks 
System which means 
you can purchase all 
or art of the mate- 
the knock 
down, every piece cut to shape, machined anil aeraatels fitted so 
that it will go together the right way only. Build your boatnow, use 
it this season and you can than sell it for double your investment. 
For years we have been establishing amateurs in the boat building business. 
Free catalog of similar bargains, giving full details. A postal brings it. 
BROOKS MANUFACTURING CO., 2809 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Mich 











The oldest and largest firm of its kind in the world. 























Acts In 30 Minutes 


Mothersill’s after the most thorougn tests, is now officially 
adopted and recommended by practically all New York Steam- 
ship Companies running South, Great Lakes and many Trans- 
Atlantic Lines. 

Mothersill’s is always sold with a positive guarantee to 
give satisfaction. 

Mothersill’s is guaranteed not to contain Cocaine, Mor- 
phine, Opium, Chloral or any of the coal tar products, and can 
be used by the most delicate without fear of unpleasant after 
effects to heart, liver or kidneys. 

Mr. Mothersill gave a series of demonstrations of his remedy 
two years ago on the English Channel, Irish Sea and Baltic, and 
received the unqualified endorsement of the leading papers of the 
world, and has the finest testimonials from many of the world’s 
greatest men, women, institutions and steamship companies. 

Please write us for booklet which will convince the most 
skeptical that “Mothersill’s” is all that it is represented to be. 

Mothersill’s is a powder put up in gelatine capsules. Is 
equally effective for train sickness. 50 cent box sufficient for 24 
hours; $1.00 box sufficient for longest continuous journey. If 
your druggist does not keep it, he can obtain it for you from 
any leading wholesale druggist, or you can write,— 


MOTHERSILL REMEDY CO., Ltd. 
Detroit, Michigan 19 St. Bride St., London, E. C. 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 
Bright, sparkling, beautiful. For brillian 
they equal the genuine, standing all test an 
puzzle experts. One twentieth the expense, 

ent free with privilege of examinati 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO 


Dept. N 517 Jnekson Bivd., Chieago, Il, 



















My Magazine Investing for Profit 


F REE For Six Months 


Send me your name and address right NOW and I will send you 
INVESTING FOR PROFIT magazine absolutely free for six months. 
It tells how to get the utmost earnings from your money—how to 
tell good investments—how to pick the most profitable of sound 
investments. It reveals how bankers and capitalists make $1000 
grow to$22,000—in fact, gives you the vital investing information 
that should enable you to make your money grow proportion- 
ately. I have decided this month to give 500 six-month subscrip- 
tions to INVESTING FOR PROFIT free. Every copy is 


Worth At Least $10 


to every investor—perhapsa fortune. Send your nameana address 

now, mention this paperand geta free introductory Ge patos 
Conditions may prevent repeating this offer. Better take it now. 

You"! be willing to pay 10ca copy after you have read itsix months, 


H. L. BARBER, Pub., R. 418, 30 iene a. Chicago 






















ORIGINAL—GENUINE 


HORLICK 


Delicious, invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home. 
46” Avoid imitations —Ask for ‘‘ HORLICK’S ” — Everywhere 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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A BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION AND 
GRACEFUL FIGURE 


The World’s Greatest Facial Remedy 
Restores Injured Complexions to the 
Beauty and Purity of Youth. 


/ If your blood isimpure, or if you have 

pimples, freckles, wrinkles, blackheads, 
redness of face or nose, a muddy, s sal- 
low skin or any blemish under the 
skin, you need Dr, Campbell’s Safe 
Arsenic Complexion Wafers. 


These marvelous beautifiers of the 
complexion, skin and form are wonderfully effective and 
are absolutely safe and harmless. 


$1.00 per Box. Full thirty days treatment. Sent by 
mail in plain cover to all who answer this advertise- 
ment. 


RICHARD FINK CO., Dept. 54, 415 Broadway, New York 


1 TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. SEND NO MONEY. 
$2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. Choice of 
Natural wavy or straight hair. Send a lock fh our hair, and we 
will mail a 22-' 7 short stem “ng human hair switch to match. 

If you find it a big bargain, rem! a in ten days, or sell 3 and 
GET YOUR Swiren PF Extra shades a little more, 
Inelose Se postage. Free beauty book, showing latest style of 
hair dressing—also high grade switches, pompadours, wigs, 
puffs, etc, Women wanted to sell our hair goods. 

ANNA AYERS, Dept.A217,.22 Qniney St., Chieago 


















I WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious ‘rite me 
today. No matter where you live what 

our occupation, I will teach you the Real 
Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Com ny in your town; 
start you in a profitable business of your 
own, and help you make big money at once. 
Unusual opportunity for men without 
capital to become independent for life. 
A a el kk and full particulars Free. 

y- 


NATIONAL Mi S2i Marden Daudin = Co. 
eee Washington, a 














Flash Like Genuine 


a [AMONDS. 


at 1/40 the cost--IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
Stand acid test and expert examination, We 
guarantee them. See them first—then pay. 
Special Offer — 14k Tiffany ring 1 ct. $5.98. 
Ge nts ring 1 ct. $6.98. 14k Stud 1 ct. $4.86. Sent 
C.0.D. for inspection. Gatalog FREE, shows 
fall line. Patent ring gauge included, 10c. The 


Baroda Co., Dept. A-9, Leland and Dover St., Chicago 


Salesmen Wanted 


Trained Salesmen eern from $1,200.00 to $10,000.00 a year 
and expenses. Hundreds of good positions now open. No 
experience needed to get one of them. We will assist you 
to secure a position where you can get Practical Experience 
as a Salesman and earn a good salary while you are ‘earning. 
Write today for full particulars, list of good positions now 
open, and testimonials from hundreds of men recently 

laced in good positio 
" of ‘Addr ress Nearest Office, Dept. 107 


1 Salesmen’s a Aecotioten 
snsitzttonal tae £ 


PITT EARN 2°S,21°° 
ADVERTISEMENTS E can positively show you af watt 
PACE-DAVIS 


Your Sala . goo mailed free. co., 
on0 Be paités “ 64 or 150 Nassau Street, New York 
LEARN JEWE rc E RS’ ENGRAVING 
A high salaried and easily learned trade, taught thoroughly by mail, We will 
teach the beginner better engraving than he can gain in years of rigid appren- 
ticeship. We willalso mpeonS the skill ofany engraver. Send for our catalog. 
The Engraving School, 29 Pace Bldg., Michigan Ave., Chieago, Il. 


CAN WRITE A SHORT STORY. Beginners 
Oo U learn thoroughly under our perfect method; many sell 
their stories before completing the course. We help those 

who want to sell their stories. rite for particular 

School of Short-Story Writing, Dept. 29, Page Building, 

Learn to draw. We will teach you 

School of Mustration, 


ge Bldg. 
Chicago, Il. 
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BE AN ILLUSTRATOR, , 
by mail how to draw for 
magazines and newspapers, 

Send for Catalog. 




















Brings You 
This 






MASSIVE COMFORT- ROCKER 


50c puts this great, big, overstuffed Comfort Rocker 

rightinto yourhome. It is upholstered throughout in ie 

era ie Imperial leather over best selected hard wood frame. at 

8 padded. Cannot. over oe set steel ponies. Back and sides also 

be duplicated anywhere within ie sl of our 

ri ce. Send us the ic te nd put this rocker to a 30-day test. If you 
nd it entirely satisfactory, keep it and pay us 


50 cents Per Month 
until you’ve paid in all only 


If after trying this rocker 30 days, you don’t find it all 
that we claim it to be—if you are not perfectly satisfied in 
every way, notify us and we willsend for the rockerand cheerfully 
refund your money. We have got to please you, or there is nosale. 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTY 


In addition to our binding guaranty, backed by our gigantic 
Genital and multi- million dollar resources, you have the endorse- 
nt of the country’s biggest banks, when you buy from Hartman. 


BARGAINS GALORE 


On Free Easy Credit Terms to Suit 


The rocker value shown above is only one of the thousands 
of startling offers that we are making. And these great big bar- 
ains include homefturnishines of all kinds—everything for the 
home. Wecan positively save you from 15 to r cent on 
any article you may wish to purchase—no matter where you have 
been accustomed to buyiug. ith our 22 immense retail stores ae 
1,000,000 customers, we buy in far bigger quantities and at m 
lower prices than any other similar concern in business, 


Catalog FREE 


Our great big new 330-page book of bargains 
pictures in actual colors over 5,000 different 
articles, such asstoves, ranges, rugs, curtains 
and furnishings a all kinds as well as silver- 
ware, glassware, crockery, etc., at prices that 
have never been Suplioated: it is positively 
the most elaborate and expensive catalog 
ever published by a homefurnishing con- 
cern. Every copy costs us $1.25 to print and 
mail. Yet this big new 330-page book is yours 
for the asking — absolutely free on request. 
o send for this book right now while you 
think of it and learn haw easily you can furnish your home in 
real city fashion without pinching, skimping and saving to do it. 


‘HARTMAN 


FURNITURE & CARPET CO. 
3940 South Wentworth Ave., Chicago, fll. 
Largest, oldest and best known home-furnishing 


onctern in the world. 
Established 1855 — 56 years of success. 


22 Great Stores - 1,000,000 Customers 

















Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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Herself In The Best Physical Con. 
dition For Baby’s Coming? 
How Can She Make The Layette Most 
Serviceable? 
How Shall The Accouchement Cham- 
ber Be Prepared? 
Baby’s coming is an event and the preparations cannot be too embracing and 
complete. ‘The New Baby” is the title of a practical guide for expectant 
mothers. It is written by such well-knowa physic’ans as Thos. M. Achen, M.D., 
Wm. M. Stowell, M.D., and Ste»hen O. Storck, D.D.S. They tell the 
proper diet, exercise and clothing for the mother, and the feeding and 
hygiene that baby needs, etc., etc. One interesting chapter is entitled 
“Schedule of Baby’s Day for the First Three Months.” In another 
chapter, a prominent maternity nurse tells how to prepare for the 
accouchement. The suggestions for the layette, baby’s accessories and 
utensils, etc., are from one of the largest manufacturers of such articles. 
“The New Baby” is not a big and cumbersome volume filled with 
dreary technical terms. It is written in a simple and interesting style 
and tells directly what to do and what not to do. The information 
is authoritative. The suggestions are practical. It is a book of real 
value—one to which you will refer again and again, and this book 
will be given you—FREE—by 


GoodHouseke pi 
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Thousands of women will tell you, “No matter how many other magazines I may , 
have, I must have Goop HousEKEEPING.” In it they find the best of entertain- / 
ment for their leisure hours, as well as facts and suggestions that will be of real 
value to them in the management of their household. It aims to be—and is— 7 
an active factor in transforming a mere house into a home. Its influence is felt 7 
on every side—the kitchen, the sewing room, the nursery or the library. There ~~ 
are recipes for the first, hints and hows for the second and third, and reall £ 
good fiction for the last. This then is the aim of Goon HoUsEKEEPING kat 
MaGazINE—to be cheery and entertaining, but above all to be a positive C4 ke ; 
4 and practical help in the solution of ““Home-making problems.” AY ’ . 
‘ R . ~— 
4 To secure this splendid 
Merely Do This: *2i22i.e "ort 7 
7a © months, and with it & : 
SA “The New Baby” as a premium—FREE—you need merely sign the oy y Seas 
coupon, and mail it to us to-day with 50 cents—AT OUR_RISK. RY : & 
You will be entered to receive the next four issues of GOOD ro LY wd a 
HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE and with it the free premium ay By WV ere 
k. The first thing is to sign the coupon now. é § e te 
2 la S SY Ay oy a 
~4 sy S 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING $ ry As 
MAGAZINE # Beg he 
381 Fourth Avenue é  & FF I 3 
New York City S r & ® vy &. 
d SF oe svg 
/ “ Oe ot Sy, 9 
/ rs bs fs ¥ ve > 
4 a 5 ier de as a 
r Ff a & Fs * fe gs ¥ 
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MENNEN’S 


Borated Talcum 
FOR MINE 











Fori10 
Months 


hover Exquisite 
, e Ly ection” 
DIAMOND RING 


ase Fone: regular monthly payment of $4.80 after a 
af you. Can you imagine any aieg way to secure a » pure 
white Diamond? All you have to do is to "sk us to send pon this 
Ring | on approval. i ll be sent at once, a 

If you are not perfect! Lo nee return it a r expense. 











This 
Diamond 1 Ri Ms our t special. It is the ‘result of years a | 
ret spec ee lo: a 


con age 8 ‘Biamond Win ng ever and PF — =| 
For Prickly Heat and Sunburn on, perfect n cut and fu and full of ute Memey Jaroused. ‘Each 
Relieves all Skin Irritations skaifully mounted a fn our famous Lottie s MBertection” te oe us 
Bouoty, Guurncod ibe cnacly as shorn, Gach rie cased 
Sample Box for 4c stamp Write for our Free Catalog cprtainine over, 2.000 i ae 
, Silverware, etc. Ii is all Ghout cus snes rare plan, ‘Write today. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. LOFTIS BROS. & CO., 
Newark, N. J. Trade-Mark The = pe. Dest OZ t 10,98 State $ Sn tel Cee ee al 
» a on »  ¢ 



























































takes a space only 2x5x11 in. and weighs but 4% Ibs. Yetit 
has astand keyboard of 84 characters. Turns 
P letters or orders that can't be beaten for neatness. Slips into 
™ stip or pocket like a book, Think of the convenience of hav- 
ing thistypewriter always with you ready for use on the train—at, 
eB hotels—in see sae, or place of business—anywhere. Write 
for catalog and 10 days Free trial offer. Representatives Wanted, 
W.H, BENNETT. TYPEWRITER CO. 366 Broadway, New York 


THE THORNTON @® MINOR .SANITARIUM 


Established in Kansas City over 35 years successfully relieving men and women of Rectal and Pelvic maladies, including Rupture. 
Send for 900 page free cloth bound book containing much information, references and views of spacious buildings. Address Dept. 102. 


THE THORNTON @ MINOR SANITARIUM, 10th and Oak Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


Medal Awarded ona new Device 


thal seems destined to do away with theTruss 


A Medal with diploma showing certificate of merit of the first class 
was recently awarded by the Brixton Institute, (Department of Science), London, to an American 
residing in St. Louis, for the invention of the PLAS-TR-PAD for rupture, 

Mr. F. J. Stuart, the inventor, has been granted letters patent by many governments on this form of 
Hernia Support and Medicine Applicator. The Plasstr=padé is made self-adhesive obviously to 
prevent slipping and to afford an arrangementto hold the rupture securely in place and at the same time 
apply a healing, soothing remedy continuously to the affected Parts. This remedy is absorbed thru 
the pores of the skin, to contract and z uscles and relieve the parte of pain. 

The British Roomsinaat panna hor letters patent made possible the 
occasion for awarding this Medal and Diploma. 


TRIAL OF PLAPAO SENT WITHOUT CHARGE 


“Stuart’s Plas-tr-pads are different from the painful 
mY truss, being made self-adhesive purposely to hold the rupture in place without 
straps, buckles or springs—cannot slip, 80 cannot chafe or compress againet the pelvic bone 
fully trea! b 1 n the 


pe Learn how much in little the Bennett Portable is. Case and all 


























































Thousands, suffering from most obstinate cases, have 

Privacy of the home without hindrance from work. , 

APRIL g=| Soft as Velvet—Easy to Apply—Inexpensive. The process of recovery is natural, leaving no further use 
t909 for the truss. We prove what we say by sending you atrial of PLAPAO free. Write today. Address 


F. J. STUART, Pres., THE PLAPAO CORP.,, Block 702 ST, LOUIS, MO, 
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CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Oint- 
ment should be in- 
separable. No other 
emollients do somuch 
in maintaining the 
purity and beauty of 
the complexion, hands 
and hair, under ll 
circumstances. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 10. Chaussee d‘Antin; 
Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney; India, B. K. 
Paul, Calcutta; So, Africa, Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town, 
Johannesburg, Natal, etc.; U.S.A. Potter Drug & 
Chem.Corp., Sole Props.. 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

aa” F ree, from Boston or London depots, a sample 
of Cuticura Soap and Ointment, with 32-p. booklet, 
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THE WIFE'S FRIEND 


HOME COMFORT! 
Portable Oil-Gas Stove 


Will boil, bake, try, reast—cook anything. You can 
bake biscuits on one burner, cook your dinner on the others. 
One burner may cook all you need; the others are turned cil. 
You only pay for a fire when you wantit. Plenty of 
heat where you want it--when you want it—as much heat as 
vou Want; slow fire or fast fire, Portable; used in any part of 
the house. 

IN THE OPEN AIR CYLINDER 
the gas is superheated. It is made 
and burned before your eyes. No 
closed chamber, Furnishes a steady 
intense heat, concentrated under 
cooking vessels anc 
absorbed by articles 
being cooked, not 
thrown out to over- 
heat the kitchen, Heat 
under control To put 
fire out turn adjuster 
—oil runs back — fire 
goes out. Not danger- 
ous like gasoline. All 
parts open — nothing 
lo clog or close up. suretehec rerbd 


MANY THOUSANDS sent to families in various parts of the 
world. Men and women enthusiastic over its comfort and 
convenience, 

F. G. Boylston, S. C.. “Easy to run, nice and clean. Cooked 
fora nang of si F only 3 quarts of oil.” Wm. O. Poe, 
Mo., “Can geta me: al a 20 minutes; baked biscuits in 4 minutes” 
Rev. E. H. Marshall, “It gives the best of heat; 24¢ of oil 
lasts awhole week to ae thao ooking and baking for 3in family.”’ 
Mrs. M. E. King, Ky.. “I am delighted; I have baked and 
cooked, washed and ironed. Can do anything my range does, 
besides no danger to burn the house.””| Mr. Ed. N. Helwig, 
Ont. “Only used a half gallon of oil last week for cooking, 
baking and ironing.” 


COMBINED COOKING and HEATING 


or cooking exclusively. 
IDEAL FOR Roasting, Cooke 
ing, Baking, Ironing, canning 
fruit, picnics, cottages, camping. 
In winter use radiator for heating 
house, store, rooms, ete. No more 
coal,’ kindling, ashes and 
dirt. No hot fiery kitchen. Prac- 
tical invention for the home, Sim- 
ple, durable—last for years. Saves 
expense, drudgery and fuel bills. 
PRICES LOW. 3.25 and 
Up. Any number of burners. 
Give this stove atrial. NOT SOLD 
Any number of Burners IN STORES. Send no money— 
wanted only send your name and address, 
Write today for full description, hundreds of testimonials, Our 
Vi) proposition and circular free. 


MAKE MONEY FOR YOURSELF 


Buy wholesale—sell Retail. Men and Women. at eg oe part 
time—showing—taking rders. lead & Frazer, Texas “En- 
© ose order for $81. RUSH Sell like hot cakes. Sold 30 Beaves in 
our town.” B, L. Heusted, Mich., “Was out one day and sold IL 
stoves.” Ira P. Adams, la.. “Ordered 3 stoves, then 12,” Chas. P. 
S«hroeder, Conn,, “Bought 40 stoves one order,”? J. D. Whitman, 
Ore.. "First ordered 12 stoves, then 36.” W. G. Windsor, Ariz., ordered 
I stove, then 4 stoves. E. F. Wright, Okla., orde. red 3 stoves, then 
3 nore, and says “Stoves are Vv ing satisfaction.” J. R. Scott, Tenn., 
orlered Lstove, then 6 stoves, says “lam well pleased—does all you 
ciaim.”’ Constant demand. 


MONEY-MAKING BUSINESS 


Show the cylinder making = Tribe stop—look—¢et interested, 
will buy at once. Show 12—sell 10. Write for our selling plan. 
Send no money. 


The World Mfzx. Co., 996 World Bidg., Cincinnati,O. 
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SEE THEM BEFORE PAYING! 
These gems are chemical white sapphires 
—LOOK like Diamonds. Stand acid and 
fire diamond tests. So hard they easily 
scratch a file and will cut glass. Bril- 

lianey guaranteed 25 vears. All mounted in 14K 
sofid gold diamond mountings. Will send vou any style 
ring, pin or stud for examination -—all charges prepaid—..0 money 
in advance. Write today for free illustrated booklet. special nrices 
and ring measure. WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., Dem. K, 
709 Saks Building, Indianapolis, los. 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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Be Plump and Well Developed—Use 


“Sargol’—The Flesh Builder 





50-CENT PACKAGE GIVEN FOR TRIAL. 





‘‘Gee!_ Look at that pair of skinny scarecrows! Why don’t they try Sargoi?’’ 


This is a generous offer to every thin man or woman 
who reads this announcement. We positively guaran- 
tee to increase your weight to your own satisfaction 
or no pay. Think this over—think what it means. At 
our own risk, we offer to put 10, 15, yes, 20 pounds 
of good, solid ‘‘stay there” flesh on your bones, to fill 
out hollows in cheeks, neck or bust, to get rid of that 
“peaked” look, to rejuvenate and revitalize your whole 
body, until it tingles with vibrant energy; to do this 
without drastic diet, “tonics,” severe physical culture 
“stunts,” detention from business or any irksome re- 
quirements—if we fail it costs you nothing. 

We want to send a free 50-cent package of our 
new discovery to the people who are called “slats” 
and “bean poles,” to bony women, whose clothes never 
look “‘anyhow,” no matter how expensively dressed, 
to the skinny men, who fail to gain social or business 
recognition on account of their starved appearance. 
We care not whether you have been thin from birth, 
whether you have lost flesh through sickness, how 
many flesh builders you have experimented with. We 
take the risk and assume it cheerfully. If we cannot 
put pounds and pounds of healthy flesh on your frame 
we don’t want your money. 

The new treatment increases the red corpuscles in 
the blood, strengthens the nerves and puts the di- 
gestive tract into such shape that your food is assim- 
ilated and turned into good, solid, healthy flesh instead 
of passing through the system undigested and unas- 





similated. It is a thoroughly scientific principle, this 
Sargol, and builds up the thin, weak and debilitated 
without any nauseous dosing. 

Send for the free 50-cent package to-day. It will 
be an eye-opener to you. We send it that you may 
see the simple, harmless nature of our new discovery, 
how easy it is to take, how you gain flesh until you 
astonish your friends and family by the prompt and 
unmistakable results. 

We could not publish this offer if we were not pre- 
pared to live up to it. It is only the astounding re- 
sults of our new method of treatment that make such 
an offer and such a guarantee possible on our part. 
So cut off the coupon to-day and mail it at once to 
The Sargol Company, 390 J Herald Building, Bingham- 
ton, N.Y., and please inclose 10c with your letter to 
help pay distribution expenses. Take our word, you'll 
never regret it. 








FREE SARGOL COUPON 


This certificate, with ten cents to help pay 
postage and distribution expenses, entitles the 
holder to one 50-cent package of Sargol, the 
Flesh Builder. The Sargo! Co., 390 J Herald 
Building, Binghamton, N. Y. 














Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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GENUINE PERFECT CUT 


LEGALL 










SAVE MONEY Or 


We Don’t R: 


diamond ba 


for it today and learn the 


Rings, = studs, scarf 
pins, Yockets cuff buttons only $97.50 x, , 

nly $97.! r Carat. You 
a cannot buy Er diamond intelli- 
ently without it. 


vu s 
‘ beautifully illus- 
trated in our Diamond Book. 





Solid Oak Extension Diner and Chairs E 





48-inch, round top, pedestal Dining Table, ex- 
tends to 72 inches 5 é ‘ A . 


$13.50 
4 Dining Chairs. : . 7.00 


This sensational price is made possible by our origi- | 


nal exclusive method of manufacturing in sections and 
shipping in a eompact package which may be unpacked 


and the furniture made ready for use in thirty minutes. | 


You do not risk one cent. Use the furniture for 
thirty days in your home. Prove our claim that you 
cannot duplicate it for double our price—then if 
you are not satisfied notify us and we will return 
all the money you have paid. 

Don’t confuse this furniture with cheap furniture. 
We manufacture quality furniture only. 

Free catalogue full of similar bargains, giving full de- 
tails, and a postal will bring it to you. Send for it to-day. 


BROOKS MFG. CO., 2809 Rust Avenue, Saginaw, Mich. 


The oldest and largest firm of its kind in the world. 





rice of 697.50 per Carat places that heautiful dia 
——— n your reqcth equine price eee to Ldinmond 
Garat. % Ourat$®.25. % Carat $17.00. 4 Carat gh c . on oe 
sa written contract to pa 

Our Money Back Guarantee \\" 52" “your diame 
any time you want the mouey. Full purchase prite allowed in exchange. Exact 
weight, quality and value guaranteed. O p 
diamond buying and proves the wonderful value we give you for $97.50 per Carat. 

Don't lequire. a, Depost te we ship any diamond at our expense for your ine 

° 4 real 

q opay ali ed arees and ‘will thank you for the opportunity of showing you our g: 


wees 


D } 
a free copy for you. Send VORA ‘ 





lis 


Y GUARANTEED 


DIAMONoS 
for womr™ 





Yompare out price with others, 


in eash for your diamon 


uf guatantee means perfect safety in 


a £0 per cent saving, send it 
i ‘0 ;oods. 


’ $97.50 per Carat is the 
YY importer’s price direct to 
you, thereby saving you 
the’ profits of all middle- 


men. 
Tear out our name and 
address and mail to 
L. BASCH & CO., 
344 S$. State Street, 
Chicago, ttt. 


Freckles 


Who Likes to be Called Freckle- 
Face? Do You? 





There wouldn’t be many freckles 
at all if people would only use Kin- 
tho. That’s the way to get rid of 
them most easily. If people are 
calling you Freckle-Face, get a two- 
ounce package of Kintho right away, 
wherever toilet goods are sold, and 
fool them. Freckles certainly don’t 
add to any one’s beauty,.and no one 

' need tolerate them. Kintho is guar- 
anteed to remove even the worst 

freckles, or money back. 

Use Kintho Soap too. It will not only 


help give the freckles a push, but it is 
delightful for toilet use. 
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Mot Springs, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
San Francisco, Cal, 
Weat Haven, Conn, 
Washington, D. C. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Dwight, Lil. 
Marion, Ind. 
Lexington, Masa. 


For Liquor and 


A scientific 
skilfully and successfully administered by 


Portland, Me. 
Grand Rapida, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Drug Using 


remedy which has been 


medical specialists for the past 31 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


White Plains, N.Y. Columbus, Ohio. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. I. 
812 N. Broad &t. Colum bia, 8. C. 

Pitteburg, Pa., Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
4246 Fitth Ave. London, England, 








Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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Take along 
a Brownie. 


Make the happiness of to-day a pleasure for 
many to-morrows with a picture record of your 


summer outing. 


The Brownie Cameras (they work like Kodaks) make such good pictures, 
| are so convenient, so simple to operate and so inexpensive, that they put picture 
4 making within reach of everyone. They use daylight loading Kodak film 
( cartridges and no dark-room is necessary for any part of the work, You can 


‘ make good pictures with a Brownie, 
’ No. 2 brownie for 24% x 3% pictures, $2.00, No. 2A Brownie (see cut) for 


2%4 x 4¥ pictures. $3.00, No. 3 Brownie for 314 x 4% pictures, $4.00, Folding 
Brownies, $5.00 to $12.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
pF Sp cme mtr ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. | 


Sree at the dealers or by mai. 
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Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 
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Fire Fighting and Telephoning 


Both Need Team Work, Modern Tools 
and an Ever Ready Plant, Everywhere 


Twenty men with twenty buckets can put out a 
small fire if each man works by himself. 


If twenty men form a line and pass the buckets 
from hand to hand, they can put out a larger fizc. 
But the same twenty men on the brakes of a 
‘“‘hand tub’? can force a continuous stream of 
water through a pipe so fast that the bucket 
brigade seems futile by comparison. 


The modern firefighter has gone away beyond 
the ‘“‘hand tub.’’ Mechanics build a steam fire 
engine, miners dig coal to feed it, workmen build 
reservoirs and lay pipes so that each nozzleman 
and engineer is worth a score of the old- 
fashioned firefighters. 


The big tasks of today require not only team 
work but also moce:n tools and a vast sysiem 
of supply and distribution. 


The Bell telephone system is an example of 
co-operation between 75,000 stockholders, 
120,000 employees and six million subscribers. 


But to team work is added an up-to-date plant. 
Years of time and hundreds of millions oi money 
nave been put into the tools of the trade ; into the 
building of a nation-wide network of lines; into 
the training of men and the working out of meth- 
ods. The result is the Bell system of today—a 
union of men, money and machinery, to provide 
universal telephone service for ninety million 
people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 


Tell your newsdealer: “Deliver this magazine to me each month.” 














t declare l dont know what to do IMy 4usband doesn? 
eat hardly anything any more. At every meal he 
rumbles and finds fault. no matter how much l 
have tried to prepare something that l thought 
would particu rly please him.Hes nervous and 

irritable too, and doesut sleep well.” 


A clear case of dyspepsia. Strenuous business life burns up that vital energy which is 
needed by every function of the body. Hasty eating, with the mind concentrated on other 
things, soon steals away the powers of perfect digestion and assimilation, making it impossi- 
ble for nature to build up the nervous energy and bodily tissue as fast as they are destroyed. 


Pabst Extract 


LO U} e 

The Best Tonic 

can be depended upon to quicken the appetite, aid digestion and through its nourishing, 
mildly tonic eifect brace up the whole system and bring back the lost nerve force. It enables 
nature to secure full value of food taken into the stomach and transforms waste into power. 
Pabst Extract is The “Best” Tonic to build up the cent and the nervous wreck—to prepare for happy, 
overworked, strengthen the weak, overcome insomnia, heathy motherhood and give vigor to the aged. Your 
i relieve dyspepsia—to help the anaemic, the convales- _ physician will recommend it. 
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The United States Government specifically classifies Pabst Extract we 


Warning as anarticle of di notana beverage. 


Cheap imitations are some- 
WE times substituted when Pabst 
‘A Extractis called for. Besure 
you get the genuine Pabst 
Extract. Refuse to accepta 
substitute. No ‘cheaper’ 
extractcan equal Pabst in 
purity, strength and quality. 


£1000 Reward 
for evidence convicting any- 
one who, when PabstExtract 
is called for, deliberately and 
without the knowledge of his 
customer, supplies an article 
other than Pabst Extract. 






















ORDER A DOZEN FROM YOUR DRUGGIST A. 
INSIST UPON IT BEING “PABST” , 








Library Slip, good for books and magazines, with each bottle. 


Free booklet, “Health Darts,’ tells ALL uses and benefits of . . 
Pabst Extract. Write for it—a postal will do. poem 


PABST EXTICT C0 DEPES. Mitiwaaaheoe Wis eS EB 
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MADE FROM SELECTED WHITE CORN. NONE GENUINE WITHOUT THIS SIGNATURE 


KELLOGG TOASTED CORN FLAKE CO., Battle Creek, Mich. ae 


Canadian Trade Supplied by the Battle Creek Toasted Corn Flake Co.. Ltd., London, Ont. 








